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‘‘BuT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD’ TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Che Independent. 


A BIRTHDAY. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 








Do you remember how, a year ago, 
The March winds softened for your birth- 
day’s sake, 
And from gray, sullen skies the light did 
break, 
And all the day, in happy overflow, 
Made haste to put on festa] warmth, and show 
That for all pleasant things ‘twas time to 
wake, 
And for your pleasure festival to make, 
Since earth that day did first your presence 
know ? 
I wandered through the morning by your side ; 
I drank your health at noon in blood-red 
wine ; 
“To-day,” I said, ‘“‘this one birthday is 
mine. 
Next year, I know, between my friend 
and me 
Shall darkly flow the unrelenting sea.” 
The sea is strong, but can the sea divide? 





RENAN.—THE RECESS. 
BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL.D. 








France no longer need concern herself 
fora military revenge upon Germany. The 
wit of the Academy, the laughter of Paris 
have sct Berlin in a rage. Ina former let- 
ter I have pointed out that the one spoil of 
victory which the Germans brought back 
from France was Chauvinism. The five 


_ milliards have melted away. The military 


superiority has so far receded before the 
improved discipline of the French army 
that a new trial of arms might turn the 
scale. The conquered provinces persist in 
being French and await the next fortune 
of war. The industrial and financial devel- 
opment of France has not only distanced, 
but shamed the halting career of Germany. 
But the braggart vanity which had been a 
pardonable weakness of France since the 
days of the Napoleonic conquests—this Chau- 
vinstic inflation—seized the head of the vic- 
torious German, and has made him more 
grotesquely conceited than a Frenchman 
could ever be. Germans of sense and expe- 
rience deplore this national intoxication of 
vanity, and had hoped ere this to see it sub- 
side; but it has penetrated even the high 
places of literature and science, whére it 
shows itself in a bigotry which does not 
even know itself to be insolent. Nobody out- 
side of Germany knows anything, has done 
anything, or has the least prospect of being 
anything, except as he shall be taught in her 
schools. To an educated American this air of 
assumption is simply ridiculous; but to the 
cultivated Frenchman it has, of course, been 
annoying. At last, however, a keen and 
competent French savant, honored among 
scholars and admired in literature through- 
out the world, having recovered for himself 
the consciousness of what France still is, has 
pricked this German insolence with the spear 
of Ithuriel. At his reception into the French 
emy, M. Ernest Renan, as a prelude to 

his profound and brilliant discourse, made 
allusion to a pretentious culture, which 
his hearers instinctively applied to Ger- 
many, with shouts of derisive laughter; and 
which Germany takes to herself as a snub- 
ding in the face of Europe, Without 
naming Germany, Renan said: ‘“ Elsewhere 
literature and society are things distinct, 
Profoundly separated. In our country, 
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other. You are little disturbed at hearing 
the pompous announcement of the coming 
of what is called another culture, which can 
dispense with genius. You scorn a culture 
which renders man neither more amiable 
nor better. I greatly fear that some races— 
no doubt, thoroughly serious, since they 
reproach our levity—will find themselves 
mistaken in the hope that they have 
gained the favor of the world by quite 
other methods than those which have 
hitherto succeeded. A science. pedantic 
in its isolation, a literature without 
vivacity, a surly policy, a high society 
without éclat, a nobility without esprit, 
gentlemen without politeness, great captains 
without lofty words, will not so;soon, I 
think, dethrone the memory of that old 
French society, so brilliant, so polished, so 
jealous of pleasing. 

‘‘When a nation, through what it calls its 
sobriety and its application, shall have pro- 
duced what we have with our frivolity— 
writers superior to Pascal and Voltaire; bet- 
ter scientific heads than Alembert and 
Lavoisier; a nobility more elevated than 
ours of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies; women more charming than those 
who have smiled upon our philosophy; an 
élan more extraordinary than that of our 
Revolution; more readiness in embracing 
noble aims; more courage; more savoir 
vivre; a loftier temper in facing death; in 
one word, a.society more sympathetic and 
spiritual than that.of our fathers—then shall 
we be conquered.’ We are not yet. We 
have not lost the audience of the world.” 

This characterization of the vaunted cul- 
ture of Germany is strikingly true. Every 
cultivated foreigner living in Germany at 
once feels its breath. 
dents who come to Europe for culture would 
do well to remember that Paris lies nearer 
to them than Berlin, and that there is a cul- 
ture that breeds refinement and advances 
humanity. And a better, truer culture than 
either is that which they leave behind them, 
in their chase after the false or faded lights 
of the Old World. 


Here, as in England, the Easter holidays 


bring a welcome relief from the wranglings , 


of Parliament. We are specially relieved in 
Berlin that Parliament has taken a vacation, 
and not been packed home under the ban 
of dissolution. Its record thus far has been 
uncommonly good. By refusing assent to 
the arrest of its members by the police 
courts and refusing to restrict the freedom 
of debate and of publication, it has fairly 
asserted the principle of parliamentary gov- 
ernment. This principle will grow and 
strengthen in the coming years, till, in Ger- 
many, as in England, the people shall have 
acquired the habit of governing themselves. 
The appeal of the conquered provinces, 
Alsace and Lorraine, for a greater measure 
of autonomy was favorably received, and 
the speeches of Prince Bismarck on this 
point were so wise, just, and conciliatory 


that they won the approbation of all sides 


of the House. The probability is that these 
provinces will be allowed a representation 
in the Federal Council, and thus be in a po- 
sition of equality with the other separate 
states which make up the empire. General 
Manteuffel, who showed such remarkable 
wisdom and conciliation in the occupation 
of France after the war, is likely to be ap: 
pointed governor of: these provinces, in the 
hope that the same qualities may win the 





Waanks to you, these interpenetrate each 


people over to allegiance to Germany. 
At the recess Parliament ‘had just, en- 





And American stu-— 





tered upon the tariff question, which is like- 
ly to occupy it for months tocome. Should 
the result promise Bismarck the money that 
he needs, all will be well. But if this shall 
fail, then look out for a dissolution. 

Beriix, Prussia, April 8th, 1879. 





OUR SEVEN LAKES, 
BY H. H. 


THERE is no limit, astrologers have said, 
to the magic power involved and hidden in 
the number seven. In following out their 
mystical and fantastic analogies and com- 
putations, one can easily come to share a 
little of their superstition. I do not know 
whether the hunter who discovered our 
‘‘Seven Lakes” were the seventh son of a 
seventh son or not; but, if he were, he could 
not have better shown the traditionary luck 
of his birth than by coming all of a sudden 
one day, high up in the Rocky Mountains, 
on a chain of seven beautiful lakes. There 
was something quite out of the common 
also in the way in which he discovered 
them. He had been hunting and “‘ pros- 
pecting” in the mountains with a party of 
friends for some days, and he had been 
conscious all the time of a great desire to 
find a lake. One afternoon he said to his 
comrades: ‘‘I wouldn’t ask anything better 
than to climb one of these hills and see a 
good lake lying at the foot of it. I'd stay 
by it the rest of my life.” That very after- 
noon he climbed a hill, alone, in advance 
of his party; and, looking down, saw at one 
glance seven lakes lying below him. 

“TI couldn’t ever tell just how I felt when 
I saw them lying there,” he said, in giving 
me an account of the discovery. ‘‘ But I 
made up my mind to stick to them ’s long ’s 
T lived.” 

This was five years ago, and he has kept 
his word. Kept the secret of the lakes, too; 
for unti] this past year their very existence 
has been unknown except to a few hunters 
and miners. Yet they lie only, fourteen 
miles from Colorado Springs. Nearly one 
mile higher up in the air and hard to reach; 
but it can be done in an afternoon, and, now 
that the way is open and known, summers 
can never again seem so scorching as they 
did before. Acres of cool water within 
reach by an afternoon’s ride are cooling even 
to think about. 

Good riders will go up on horses; the 
timid and inexperienced will go on donkeys. 
Not at all to be despised is a good donkey 
on a mountain-trail. He always knows 
what he is- about; is in no danger of 
stumbling; and, if you should by sheer 
ignorance and carelessness’ contrive to fall 
off, the little tumble will not hurt you, and 
the donkey will be only too glad to stand 
still till you get on again. Of the four 
donkeys that stood waiting for us at the 
entrance to the Beaver Creek trail, one day 
last August, to carry us up to the Seven 
Lakes, there was one whose face I can see 
yet. His countenance has haunted me ever 
since with a perverse vividness from which 
I cannot escape. It was Jerry, the luggage 
mule. He was not much larger than a big 
dog. His coat was grizzled brown; his 
nose was dingy white; his ears were preter- 
naturally long; his eyes were simply malig- 
nant—not fiercely so, not with any sug- 
gestion of dangerous mischief; but full of 
dull, dogged, inexhaustible antagonism. 
Not one step did he intend to take without 
disputing it; not one whit did he care for a 
blow; only for the irresistible pressure of 

another donkey walking close up behind 
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him would he stir. How our patient guide 
ever managed to drive Jerry over that 
fourteen miles of difficult trail I do not to 
this day know. And the only word of im- 
patience I heard from his lips was, near 
the end of the journey: “I think I shall 
take Jerry off thistrail. He ain't hardly up 
to it.” ‘‘ Up toit!” I am persuaded that, if 
the vicious little beast had chosen, he could 
have carried all the others—‘‘ Jim,” and 
“Dick,” and the ‘‘Muldoon” himself, a 
large gray donkey, so large and looking so 
little like an ass that he conferred an air of 
almost equestrian respectability on his rider, 

The day was hot. As we had left town 
the sun had beaten pitilessly on our heads. 
In the few moments that it had taken to 
drive to the entrance of the canyon our 
horses had sweated to a white foam; but in 
less than half an hour we were in an airy 
pathway, sheltered by high rosebushes and 
cooled by a running brook. Another cli- 
mate, another world, it seemed. The Bear 
Creek Canyon is wide at its mouth. Broad! 
foot-hills, with grassy slopes and pastures, 
draw together and lift and become walls so 
gradually that you do not realize how fast 
you are entering into the mountain recesses, 
till you find yourself suddenly hemmed in 
among precipices, with only one outlook, 
and that backward, to the plains below. 
The creek winds and the trail winds. They 
cross each other, like braided strands. The 
fords are lovely spots—shaded pebble-paved 
pools sometimes, where the water itself 
seems taking a rest; swift sluiceways again, 
where ferns and blue mertengias are sucked 
under by the swift-running current. Jerry 
stops short at every one, and does not budge 
till all three of the other donkeys have come 
up and are fairly pushing him from behind. 

New and _ beautiful pictures come into 
view at every turn of the trail. Shining 
waterfalls, framed in pine trees, with green, 
grassy points jutting out above them; great 
spaces of sliding, glittering water running 
shallow over large flat ledges of dark stone; 
wild tangles of fallen trees, moss, grass, 
starry flowers in the moss; heavy forests of 
spruce trees growing on rocky plateaus far 
above our heads; a succession of waterfalls 
leaping off into a great gray basin of stone, 
which looked, seen from below, like a huge 
bird’s nest—these are some of the pictures 


in the first few miles of Bear Creek Canyon. 
Suddenly we found ourselves confronted 


by a strange sight. A green-and-white 
picket-fence built directly across the Can- 
yon from the grassy slope of the right- 
hand wall down to the first high rocks in 
the brook, and then from rock to rock 
all the way across till it reached the trail, 
where a big gate wasset. Over this the 
words: ‘‘Jones’s Park.” The gate was 
open. No other sign of human habitation 
was near. The Canyon widened here into 
an exquisite green park, wooded on all sides 
by spruces and firs. Presently we saw a 
log cabin anda fantastic summer-honse, and 
in a moment more ‘‘ Jones” himself, saun- 
tering along among the high grasses and 
looking meditatively on the ground. His 
expression was one of great happiness, min- 
gled with a certain elusive look of excite- 
ment, which took on one moment the sem- 
blance of radiant pleasure and the next of 
vague apprehension. Plainly, there was 
something amiss with him. A little talk 
soon made the: whole matter clear. Jones 
was what the world has agreed to call crazy. 
He seemed to me, however, without excep- 
tion, the happiest man I ever met, He has 
spent thousands and thousands of dollars in 
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clearing this beautiful park. While his 
money lasted, he hired many men, at extrav- 
agant prices, to work for him. The old 
fallen timber, which had lain in piled and 
sunken network for centuries, he had them 
lift, log by log, until the rich land below, 
set free, shot up all its long-prisoned growths 
in grasses and flowers like fairy-land. 

The region is threaded by brooks, snow- 
fed and exhaustless. The sources of most of 
the creeks which water our plains below 
are here. As he walked by our side, he 
pointed out first one ‘‘ headwaters,” then 
another, then another. ‘‘ Headwaters of 
everything,” he said he had on his land; 
and ‘‘twenty-five acres of solid strawberries,” 
he told us, lay south of a hill he pointed 
out. ‘One hundred thousand acres of as 
fine grass as this” he had in his ‘‘ claim,” 
and ‘‘twenty-five miles of placer-mines” he 
owned in the northern part of the state. 
The names of all the prominent men in the 
country—army men, scientific men, and 
politicians—he had at his tongue’send. He 
was in correspondence with them all. He 
spent all his time in the winter months in 
study and in his ‘‘correspondence.” His 
blue eyes shone with delight as he pointed 
out beauty after beauty in his domain. 
Then his face darkened as he attempted to 
recount how he had been wronged in seme 
financial matters. Here the cloud on his 
intellect showed itself more unmistakably 
and painfully; yet there was no resentment 
in his mood, only a sort of gentle indigna- 
tion and protest, very touching to hear. 
He walked a long way with us; and we 
bade him good-bye with a respectful pity, 
into which we were not at all sure that 
some envy did not, enter. 

Leaving the beautiful Park, we plunged 
into forests of low cottonwood trees. 
Strange flowers we did not know grew on 
either hand, and we were surrounded by 
high mountain-peaks. Great rocks cropped 
out here and there on their sides, like altars, 
like castles. We were now more than half- 
way up to Pike’s Peak itself, and for the 
first time saw that grand mountain isolated 
from the lower peaks whic., crowd around 
it and lessen its majesty as seen from below. 
Here we found it separated by vast abysses 
from all its fellows, and looking far higher 
from this point than from the plains, four 
thousand feet lower down. At its southern 
base lay a dark-green lake, silent, stirless. 
A rude log house on its shore supplies seel- 
ter and food for travelers making the ascent 
of the Peak. 

Just before reaching this lake, we turned 
sharply to the left. Our trail now led dee 
south, and began to climb very steep as- 
cents. The lakes of which we were in 
search lay behind one of the highest and 
steepest of the mountains. It was nearing 
twilight. The spicy glooms of the spruce 
forests deepened fast. Our trail scemed 
hardly a hand-breadth wide, scooped out at 
a slant midway on the precipitous sides of 
mountains. We looked up hundreds of feet 
to the top; and we looked down many hun- 
dreds of feet tothe bottom. Soon it was dark. 
Only by a cheerful voice ahead and by faith 
in the organic infallibility of donkeys did 
we reassure ourselves that we were not lost 
in the abysses. We could see literally 
nothing but the close tree trunks, an appa- 
rently limitless gray space beyond, and gi- 
gantic mountain-peaks black against the 
gray sky. 

“* Here's the first lake,” said the cheering 
voice ahead. ‘‘ We're coming down out of 
the woods here into the meadow.” Only by 
the darkness being one shade less dark we 
perceived that this was true. In a few mo- 
ments more we saw twinkling lights ahead. 
“ There are the tents,” exclaimed our guide. 
“I'm mighty sorry I couldn’t get ye here a 
little earlier, so’s to have seen this place at 
sunset.” 

It might have been more beautiful; but it 
could hardly have been more impressive. 
We rode downto the edge of the largest 
lake, and looked up to the top of the moun- 
tain, which rose Perpendicularly from its 
southern shore. The upper half of the 
mountain was bare; the lower, covered with 
a dense spruce forest. Both mountain and 
forest were black as night and darkness 
could make them. Not a ripple stirred the 
lake, and it also was black; even the skies 
overhead looked black, and seemed to lie 
far behind the glittering stars. On the 
ground, in a small tent, close by a big 








camp-fire, we lay down to sleep, leav- 
ing our tent-door a little open, that 
we might be sure to catch the first 
dawning of the dawn. We were reward- 
ed. Long before light we waked. No, 
not long before light; it was long before 
day. But there was light—a curious sort of 
dark light, or lighted dark, in which one 
distinctly saw not only shapes, but tints; and 
yet there was over everything a most ex- 
quisite and subtle look of obscurity and re- 
moteness. One rosy cloud hung on the 
edge of one of the highest peaks in the 
nor#west—the sunrise’s first signal. There 
was a flutter of wings in a willow thicket, 
not six feet from our tent-door; a flock of 
little snow-birds flew out and skimmed 
away over the lake; tip after tip of the 
western hills turned to gold. Long and 
lingeringly the dawn dwelt on each spot it 
reached. Not till an hour after the cloud 
on the edge of the northwestern wall had 
turned pink did the sun fairly mount up 
above the eastern wall and flood the whole 
lake basin with its light. The slow 
creeping of the golden color on the bottom 
of the lake was the most beautiful thing 
about the sunrise. There remained, how- 
ever, a wide space in the center of depths 
the sun’s rays could not reach. Deep dark 
greens and purples met in shifting lights 
and shadows there, only to make the dan- 
cing sunny ripples on the illuminated sands 
around them look sunnier and more golden 
by contrast. On the southern shore of the 
lake was a narrow rim of yellow sand. 
With this exception, the shores were green 
and smooth to the very water’s edge. On 
two sides they were heavily wooded with 
spruces and pines. Under the trees the 
ground was covered with green moss; and 
here and there were narrow coves of mea- 
dow, full of gay flowers and shining grasses. 
We took a boat and rowed across the lake, 
and landed on the mossy banks under the 
spruce trees. Seen from this side, the lake 
looked larger, and it was not hard to believe, 
what we had doubted before, that it mea- 
sured eighty acres. Then we rowed down 
its western margin, and landed again on the 
little meadow-strip which separated it from 
the next lake in the chain. This meadow- 
strip was only a few rods wide, thickly 
grown with grasses and clumps of willows 
and bright with flowers. It seemed not so 
much a barrier between two lakes as a sort 
of fairy bridge, spanning one great lake and 
dividing it into two. The second lake is 
smaller than the first; not more than forty 
acres in size. A little to the west of this 
lies a still smaller one, so filled with the odd 
**tongue grass” that it looks as if a green 
mat had been laid on its surface. A few 
rods more, through another beautiful 
meadow, and a fourth lake appears, about as 
large as the first. This lake hasa wide bor- 
der of the green tongue grass and rushes all 
around it, and looks, consequently, much 
smaller than it is. Through all these meadow- 
strips, from lake to lake, and growing big- 
ger, swifter, and freer, as it sinks to lower 
and lower levels, runs a little brook, at first 
hardly to be distinguished—not much more 
than trickling threads of water in the mead- 
ow between the first lake and the second. 
We did not see it; only knew that water was 
there, hidden in the long grass, as we 
stepped carefully from rock to rock and hil- 
lock to hillock. But before the brook 
reaches the fourth lake it is noisy and impet- 
uous, and leaps overeverything that comes 
in its way. 


Climbing to a high ridge, sparsely shaded 
by tall spruces and strewn thick with fallen 
dead trees, we looked down on the four 
lakes at once. The high mountains around 
had done their best to hide them away; but 
in vain. They were ours now—ours and 
everybody’s who cares enough for a glimpse 
of cool and shaded waters to climb up from 
the hot plains to find them. 


The other three lakes lie just the other 
side of this ridge. They are small and not 
so beautifully placed as the first four; but 
they add greatly to the value of the spot 
and complete the magic number, in which 
may lie far more virtue than our dull wits 
suspect or allow. 

The sound of the ax rang clear over the 
water—ax and harhmer and saw. Busy 
hands were working hard, and a house was 
growing fast under them. The hunter has 
taken to himself a comrade, and the two 
have been for months building a log house, 





as our forefathers built and asall men must 
build who seek homes in the wilderness. 
To begin one’s house by cutting down a 
tree, rough-hewing it into logs, then with a 
hand-saw sawing the logs into planks— 
is not this to have patience and the “‘ cour- 
age of one’s convictions”? And to do 
this ten thousand feet above the sea, in 
@ remote mountain-spot, to which every 
nail for the builder’s work and every ounce 
of the builder’s food must be brought up 
on the backs of mules, over a steep trail 
fourteen miles long—is not this brave? 
Such patience and courage belong to the 
order of things which bring their own re- 
ward in this world, however; and I look 
confidently forward to the pleasure of see- 
ing the hunter and his comrade begin very 
soon to reap theirs, Thelog house has twenty 
rooms in it, and next summer there will be 
‘beds for all who come.” The lakes are to 
be stocked with trout; the mountains all 
around are full of game—deer, elk, bear, 
bison—all that hunters could ask. A road 
is to be built through one of the easier 
passes to join the Cheyenne Mountain 
road; and, when this is done, travelers in 
Colorado will have, in addition to all our 
grandeur of mountains and canyons and 
beauty of plains, the charm of lakes set in 
mountain-basins two miles above the sea- 
level. ‘‘ How often will we come up here, 
I wonder?” said a voice at my side, as, re- 
luctantly, we began the descent. ‘‘ How 
often?” said I. ‘‘Seven times. Yea, if we 
live long enough, seventy times seven.” 








EGYPT AND EXODUS. 


BY JAMES REDPATH. 








THERE is no cause, from any cause, for 
alarm at the Negro exodus from the Gulf 
States. Whether it is looked at from a po- 
litical, an economical, or a philanthropic 
point of view, it presents to us a movement 
full of promise to the emigrant, to the 
states selected for his new home, and to the 
region of which he is shaking, so to speak, 
the alluvial deposits from his number 
fourteens. Migrations of laborers are like 
mercy—twice blessed; they bless those who 
go and those who stay. They are moral as 
well as material benefactions. ‘New 
England emigration saved Kansas, sir!” 
said a Boston gentleman, distinguished, as is 
usual, by equal degrees of culture and 
catarrh, to a Western citizen, whose mind 
has expanded with the boundless prairie 
and was as free as the breath of the forest 
primeval and malarial. ‘‘ No, sur/” was the 
prompt response; “‘ but it did a bigger job— 
it Americanized the Yankee!” There was 
a good deal of truth in both of these asser- 
tions. That early emigration to Kansas, 
which was the prelude to the Civil War, 
changed the current and charaeter of our 
American civilization and history for all 
time. 

Equaly significant is the Southern migra- 
tion of to-day. If it shall be equally success- 
ful, its influence on our history will be 
traced for centuries, from the plains of the 
interior to the islands of the Atlantic coast. 

It will be in every way a benediction, if it 
is properly directed. Our Western pioneers 
need hunds. Almost every Western farmer 
could profitably employ a laborer, or a fami- 
ly of laborers, if the rate of wages was not 
so high as it has always been in our frontier 
settlements. In the Far West, to use a West- 
ern phrase, ‘‘ every man is his own nigger.” 
Hitherto the energetic and intelligent pio- 
neer has been forced to do all the drudgery 
of clearing the soil. With cheap Negro labor, 
his progress will be more rapid. The agricul- 
tural resources of the West will be vastly 
augmented; and the black worker will be 
protected in his rights, at the same time that 
he is acquiring the industrial education that 
he needs. He will speedly lose the unthrifty 
and clumsy methods to which he has been 
accustomed; and his children, reared in 
friendly and educated communities, will 
reach a stundard of development impossible 
to his race as long as it is confined to states 
that once reckoned black men among their 
chattels personal. Gradually the black 
laborers, thus trained, will become land- 
owners, and thereby emancipate themselves 
forever from the habits of dependence 
which slavery created and tenantry-at-will 
has continued. 

The South will be benefited by this exodus 
—the black South by the removal of the 











superabundant labor; the white South by 
learning that permanent prosperity must be 
founded on equal and exact justice. It ig 
not likely that the migration will assume the 
proportions that some Southern writers 
fear; and it is as certain as anything con- 
taining any element of uncertainty can be 
that the Negroes will not leave the states or 
those districts in any states where they are 
treated with the respect and fair dealing 
justly due to the producers of nearly all the 
agricultural wealth in them. At the worst, 
there is only temporary ‘‘ ruin” in store for 
any districts of the South. Those parishes 
that are depopulated will be divided by 
and by into small farms, which can be cul- 
tivated and which will be cultivated by 
the white men who shall own them—just as 
the farms of the West are tilled; just as the 
non-slaveholders of the hill countries of the 
Middle, Southern, and Gulf States have 
tilled their farms for several generations. 
For it is a fact, attested by more than a 
century of proof, that there is no portion of 
the United States so ‘‘ tropical” or so ‘‘ ma- 
larious” that white labor cannot and does 
not cultivate it. The opposite opinion, that 
so widely prevails, is one of the lingering 
relics of the slave creed. . 

Now, until the large plantation system of 
the Southern States is broken up, we shall 
never cease to be troubled with some form, 
and always a malignant form, of the ‘‘South- 
ern question.” It is impossible to create 
educated communities and yet conserve 
large landed estates. Only educated classes 
are possible where they abound. For 
small farms imply a dense population, with 
their frequent villages and large cities— 
centers of intelligence; a diversity of inter- 
ests, and thereby a constant intellectual 
activity; free schools, lectures, newspapers, 
the town meeting, close elections—all the 
varied and stimulating agencies that unite 
to produce an intelligent government of the 
people by the people, With a sparse popu- 
lation, all political power is centered ina 
few hands. It is found too expensive to main- 
tain an efficient system of public education; 
and, even where such a blessing is desired— 
and it is not always desired—there is no 
compact and resolute public opinion to 
compel the ruling classes to establish it. 
These facts apply to a homogeneous popu- 
lation. But with vastly stronger force do 
they apply to acountry peopled by two races, 
one of which has been recently enslaved 
and both of which are still looking with 
suspicion in each other’s eyes. 

Several counties in Mississippi and several 
parishes in Louisiana have been already 
“ruined” by the migration of the blacks. 
The whites who are left find it impossible 
to sell the lands at the rates at which the 
Negroes rented them. They complain that 
they are ruined, because white laborers will 
not supply the place of the vanished and 
banished blacks. 

Are they ruined, or lazy only? They are 
ruined precisely as the Northwestern 
farmer is ruined when for the first time, 
he tells his wife and children that he has at 
last fenced in his farm, and that with 4 
house over his head and his virgin soil 
broken up, he is now ready to go to work 
and lay the foundations of a competency 
for his own old age and a fortune for his 
children. In ‘‘just so much and nothing 
more” does the ruin of the “haughty” 
planter consist. As the cotton-grower is in 
no respect the superior of the wheat-grower 
in character, in education, in ancest:y, in 
manners, nor as a citizen—as in almost every 
one of these respects the Southern planter 
is greatly inferior to the Western farmer— 
the nation will regard his ‘‘ ruin,” if he coes 
not go to work as a Northern man would do, 
with neither sympathy nor respect; but will. 
perhaps, even rejoice when his lands pass 
into hands that do not shirk honest labor 
and that prefer to grasp the plow-handle 
rather than the rifle-barrel. 

The stolid attachment of the Negro to his 
birthplace was a serious peril to the nation 
at large. It made a solid South possible, 
and possibly permanent, in politics; andit 
rendered the serfdom of the-Negro race, in 
the Gulf States especially, a question of time 
only. Fight and flight are the only effective 
antidotes to tyranny and caste. As the 
Negro could not fight, it is fortunate that he 
has chosen flight. By persisting in this 
policy, the Negro will compel the planters to 
choose between doing justly toward th 
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jaborers or selling their large estates, and 
gradually coming up to the level of honest 
toilers themselves. 

Whatever the decision may be, the nation 
will benefit from it in the end. 





HERE AND THERE. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


From its snood fell one of her tresses 
To the side of her snowy neck, 
Where jewels of price and laces 
Her delicate throat bedeck, 
As she swept with garments trailing 
The carpeted floor that night, 
Through the wide and lofty parlors, 
In the bright and glaring light. 
And she was a beautiful lady 
As ever the eye might see, 
With a dainty step and modest, 
And a manner both frank and free ; 
And the lovers who gathered around her, 
And strove for her favor there, 
For a smile, or a glance of kindness, 
Were ready to do or dare. 
But, when the guests departed, 
The lady, so courted and blest, 
Ascended the stairs to her chamber 
That wooed her to pleasant rest. 
Disrobed, at the bedside kneeling, 
She prayed that the Christ who died 
Might her from all ill deliver 
And the snares of earthly pride. 


Another, alone in her garret, 
8o chilly and dreary and damp, 
Slow plying her busy needle, 
By the light of a glimmering lamp, 
Haggard of look and weary, 
And scantily clad and fed, 
With the past a hopeless struggle 
And hope for the future dead. 
There stood on the rickety table 
Remains of the poor repast— 
The meal that labor had brought her— 
And each was the same as the last. 
Breakfast and dinner and supper 
Alike on the board were spread, 
And her bread and tea were followed 
By a dict of tea and bread. 
Far down in the midnight somber 
She nodded and stitched away, 
Then snatched some hours of slumber, 
To be up at the morning gray. 
But ere she sank on her pallet 
She thanked the Giver of Good, 
Who had blest her weary labor 
With shelter and rest and food. 


A year had past, and the mourners 
Bore slowly to her place of rest 
The lady whom kindly fortune 
With beauty and wealth had blest ; 
And there at the churchyard portals 
A funeral entered in 
Of the seamstress poor who struggled 
Her needs of life to win. 
One borne in a rosewood casket, 
With many a nodding plume, 
With a lengthened train of coaches 
And the pomp of grief and gloom; 
And one, by a few attended, 
In a coffin of pine was brought ; 
And both lay down in the chambers 
By the spade and mattock wrought, 
But ere those bodies were buried, 
And the clay to clay was given, 
Two fleshless forms soared upward 
And met at the gate of Heaven. 
Freed of the flesh those spirits 
And purged of all earthly sin, 
What mattered their once condition, 
As to glory they entered in ? 





THE FUTURE OF AFRICA. 


BY H. EK. CARROLL. 





Ir has not been long since Dean Swift's 
description of African map-making was a 
true one: 

“. . » geographers in Afric’s maps 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er uninhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns.” 

These “‘ gaps” have been greatly reduced 
since the beginning of the latter half of the 
Present century, so that now a map of the 
southern half of the continent looks more 
like a map and less like a zodlogical garden. 
When Livingstone, prevented providentially 
from going to China, as he intended, entered 
South Africa, the interior from the Equator 
south to within ten or twelve degrees of 
Cape Town was unexplored and unknown. 
In Northern Africa, the great country of 

, lying south of the Great Desert, had 

been visited by Mungo Park, Denham, 
perton, and others; but the most im- 
Portant explorations were Begun in 1849, 
the same year that Livingstone began his 
travels in South Africa. Barth and Vogel, 
and more recently Dr. Schweinfurth, have 
much to make the mysterious country 
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of Soudan better known, though a great deal | Preparations are being made, not only to | prise of commerce, which will not rest con- 


yet remains to be done to give the world 
adequate information of its people, produc- 
tions, etc. The Nile region has been pretty 
thoroughly explored by Sir. Samuel Baker; 
Stanley has followed the course of the Con- 
go; and Livingstone, Speke, Grant, Burton, 
Stanley and others have settled, probably, 
all the important geographical questions 
concerning the southern half of the conti- 
nent. Others will complete the work which 
they have outlined, and the features and 
productions of the country, the character 
and habits of the people, especially the pos- 
sibilities of commercial enterprise, will be 
as certainly known as are those, for example, 
of South America. There are several 
agencies at work in opening Africa to the 
world and in determining its future. 

The chief of these agencies or forces is 
that of Christian missions. It must not be 
forgotten that all the great discoveries of 
Dr. Livingstone were made in his missionary 
work, which was paramount with him. All 
that he did he did for the great cause, the 
conversion of Africa; knowing that com- 
merce and civilization would follow or ac- 
company the march of Christian missions. 
He knew that that gigantic evil from which 
Africa has suffered for centuries—thc slave 
trade—must be broken up before the people 
could rise; and he knew that the accursed 
business could not thrive where mission- 
aries establish themselves. Conscious of 
their villainy, those engaged in the traffic 
shrink shamefacedly fron contact with 
the bearers of the light and mercy and 
liberty of the Gospel. They choose routes 
unfrequented by the missionary to drive 
their gangs of slaves to the coast; and, if 
they must pass near a mission camp or 
station, they prefer to do it in the darkness 
of night. The moral influence of the 
missionaries is more effectual in checking 
the trade than the presence of men-of-war 
along the coast. Until quite recently, 
missionaries have not gone far into the in- 
terior, except on tours. Now they are 
established at points far from the coast, and, 
few though they be and weak for war, 
they have a great restraining influence over 
the savages among whom they are settled. 
Missionaries will decide the destiny of 
Africa. It is they who can change the 
benighted, degraded African to a civilized 
being, and turn his thoughts from war and 
plundering to peace and the cultivation of 
commerce and the industrial arts. Christianity 
can do for Africa what it has done for the 
great island that lies off the eastern coast— 
Madagascar; and what it will do for Mad- 
agascar, for it is the great dominating influ- 
ence now working among the Malagasy and 
elevating them. 

The great missions in Central Africa are 
marvelous for the magnitude of the enter- 
prise of their establishment. Not one of 
them but required an outlay of $50,000 to 
settle it. The difficulties of the journey 
from the coast were without precedent. For 
hundreds of miles, in the case of the Nyan- 
za mission of the Church Missionary Society, 
immense stores and a steamboat had to 
be transported; and there was but one mode 
of transportation—that by porters. Of 
course, it took an army of carriers, who had 
to be watched and fed and coaxed and 
bribed, and a considerable part of the jour- 
ney was through an unknown country. But 
the steamer is on the lake, the stores are safely 
housed at their destination, and the voice of 
the missionary is heard in King Mtesa’s 
capital. And this is only abeginning. Re- 
enforcements are to be sent out, and a 
colony formed. There is no more impor- 
tant center in Africa for missionary work 
than Uganda. The missionaries wil] have 
the sweep of the great lake, and access toall 
the tribes over which Mtesa’s powerful in- 
fluence extends. North of Nyanza, along 
the Nile, Colonel Gordon has been, by the 
appointment of the Khedive of Egypt, en- 
gaged in an attempt to establish an orderly 
government; his. chief purpose being to 
break up the extensive trade in slaves car- 
ried on by Arabs. His vigorous measures 
have, at least, made the Nile a safe route to 
Nyanza, if they have not overthrown the 
slave traffic. 

South of Nyanza, on Lake Tanganyika, 
another great mission has been begun by the 
London Missionary Society; while two Scot- 
tish churches have founded settlements on 
and near Lake Nyassa, still further south. 


preach to the people and teach them how to 
read and write; but to instruct them in agri- 
culture, the Scottish mission in the Shiré 
Hills having already a farm of fifty acres 
under cultivation. The teaching of this 
industry is quite as important as instruction 
in letters in leading savages to adopt a 
peaceful and settled mode of life. Another 
mission is soon to be established by French 
Protestants among a people who speak the 
Bassuto language on the Zambesi River, 
about four hundred miles west of Nyassa. 
From the West Coast two societies—the 
Baptist and the Cardiff Livingstone Mission— 
are preparing to ascend the Congo or Liv- 
ingstone River above the Livingstone Falls, 
where by steamer they can have easy 
access to a great many people. If, in 
addition to these seven great enterprises, 
we consider what has been done south 


of Lake Ngami and what is being done on 


the Niger, in Liberia, on the Gaboon River, 
and elsewhere on the continent, we cannot 
but be impressed with the thought that 
Christianity will, though many generations 
may intervene, take possession of Africa. 

Another of the agencies which is uplifting 
Africa is English influence. This influence 
is increasing every year. The British pos- 
sessions, which are scattered along the West 
Coast at intervals from Gambia to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and from that point up the 
East Coast to the Tugela River, thence 
north to the Limpopo River, embrace an 
area of about 260,000 square miles. The 
war in Zululand will probably add to British 
territory; and, if the policy of the Beacons- 
field Government is carried out, the British 
frontier will, before many years, be ex- 
tended north to the Zambesi River. But 
English influence already reaches far be- 
yond the boundaries of English territory. 
It is predominant in Zanzibar and in Ash- 
antec, and English explorers and mission- 
aries and traders have established it among 
the tribes of the interior. Most of the great 
explorers—Burton, Speke, Baker, Living- 
stone, Grant—were subjects of England, and 
Stanley even went out the last time chiefly 
under English auspices, All the great mis- 
sions we have spoken of, save one, are En- 
glish enterprises. That they will claim and 
receive the protection of the English flag 
is, of course, to be expected, and that En- 
glish influence will predominate fa those 
centers cannot be doubted, whether the ter- 
ritory be annexed to the British crown or 
whether native kings rule, under its super- 
vision. 

It has been apparent for some years that 
the policy of Hngland looks toward the 
acquisition of Egypt. It was French enter- 
prise which built the Suez Canal; but it was 
English shrewdness that obtained the con- 
troling interest in it, afew years ago. The 
purchase of a majority of the shares, when 





France was too weak financially to prevent 
it, meant something more than an invest- 
ment for the benefit of English commerce, 
or a step to secure a highway to India. 
England, in the crisis which now exists in 
the government of Egypt, speaks with au- 
thority to the Khedive, tells him what he 
must do, and threatens him with “‘ grave 
consequences ” if he does not adhere to the 
programme laid down for him. The Khe- 
dive has disregarded his instructions; and 
what England and France will do is a 
question for the future to determine. In 
any event, English interest will make itself 








heard and respected. 

English influence is evidently in the as- 
cendant in Africa. It is a reasonable ex- 
pectation that it will continue to grow and 
the area of British territory to enlarge. 
English influence is a good and wholesome 
and Christian influence, albeit it is some- 
times obtained by unjustifiable means. 
British capital is considering various plans 
to extend it legitimately, by a telegraph 
from the Cape to Nyanza, and by railroad 
projects, the most important of which is 
one to connect Nyanza and Zanzibar. ‘Che 
future of Africa has to us some very hopeful 
aspects, Arab power and the bondage of 
ignorance and superstition are not to be 
broken down in a generation, perhaps not 
for centuries tocome. The great missions 
may fail, English influence may decline, 
barbarism may continue triumphant; but 
we have faith in the power of Christianity 
and civilization, in the persistence and suc- 
cesq of the missionaries, and in the enter- 


tent to be shut out from a country so rich 
in natural productions. 
New York, April 2ist, 1879. 
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LEADING PRINCIPLE OF THE THEORY 
OF MARX. 
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We have already made the remark that 
there were two changes in the direction 
which Socialism took after the revolutions 
in 1848. One of them was that it became more 
international, and strove to unite the opera. 
tives of Europe in one joint movement. 
The other was that it made the field of 
political economy in a greater degree the 
battle-ground for the new order of things. 
We do not mean to say that this branch of 
social philosophy had not been already used 
as an armory of weapons against the exist- 
ing relations of capital and labor; or that 
the Socialists of all countries had previously 
been entirely isolated in their action; but 
that these changes of direction are more 
obvious and played a more important part 
after the period indicated than before. The 
International movement in its first and most 
active period, down to 1872, we have already 
considered, and have seen that Marx, with 
other Germans, had much to do with it. 
The same eminent Socialist gave to the 
theory and claims of Socialism the form 
which at the present time is most current, 
especially in Germany. It will be our en- 
deavor to give the leading features of his 
economic theory, so far as they are necessary 
for the understanding of the present stand- 
point of the leading Socialists and of their 


y- 

In 1859 Marx gave to the world a small 
work entitled ‘‘ For the Criticism of Polit- 
ical Economy”; and in 1867 an enlargement 
and continuation of the same, under the 
title of ‘‘ Capital: a Critique on Political 
Economy.” ‘The first volume, which is all 
that has appeared, and which contains only 
book first, ‘‘ The Process of the Production 
of Capital,” appeared first in 1867, and again 
in 1872, somewhat enlarged, so as to form a 
volume of 822 pages. The work, written in 
the dialect of the Hegelian philosophy, with 
a terminology of its own, is not readily un- 
derstood, and ismore like a production of 
Thomas Aquinas than like an essay of 
Cairnes or Roscher. In the preface to the 
first edition Marx complains that Lassalle, 
in his work attacking Schulze Delitzsch, is 
guilty of seriously misunderstanding it. I 
must endeavor, with the help of others, to 
present the simplest outline that I can of 
the most fundamental points in Marx’s 
work, which rest on no newly-discovered 
truths; but on such as Adam Smith and 
Ricardo long since made familiar to the 
students of political economy. 

The principal lever of Marx against the 
present form of industry, and of the distri- 
bution of its results, is the doctrine that 
value—that is, value in exchange—is created 
by labor alone. Now this value, as ascer- 
tained by exchanges in the market and 
measured by money, does not actually all 
go to the laborer, in the shape of wages. 
Perhaps a certain number of yards of cotton 
cloth, for instance, when sold, actually pay 
for the wages of laborers and leave a sur 
plus, which the employer appropriates. 
Perhaps six hours of labor per.diem might 
enable the laborer to create products enough 
to support himself and to rear up an average 
family; but at present be has to work ten 
hours for his subsistence. Where do the 
results of the four additional hours go? To 
the employer, and the capitalist from whom 
the employer borrows money; or to the em- 
ployer who also is a capitalist and invests 
his capital in his works, with a view to a 
future return. The laborer works, and 
brings new workmen into the world, who 
in turn do the same. The tendency of 
wages being toward an amount just sufli- 
cient for the maintenance of the labor, 
there is ne hope for the future class of 
laborers. Nor can competition or con- 
currence help the matter. A concur- 
rence of laborers will tend to re 
duce wages to the minimum, if other 
conditions remain as they were before. A 








concurrence of capitalists may raise wages 
above the living point for a while; but these 
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fall again, through the stimulus which high 
wages give to the increase of population. 
A general fall of profits may lower the price 
of articles used by laborers; but the effect 
of this is not to add in the end to the la- 
borer’s share. He can live at less expense, 
and will need and will get lower wages. 
Thus the system of labor and capital is a 
system of robbery. The capitalist is an 
‘expropriator’ who must be ‘ expropriated,’ 
as Marx expresses it. A just system can 
never exist as long as wages are determined 
by free contract between laborers and em- 
ployers; that is, as long as the means of 
carrying on production are in private hands. 
The only eure for the evils of the present 
industrial system is the destruction of pri- 
vate property—so far, at least, as it is used 
in production; and the substitution of the 
state, or of bodies or districts controlled by 
the state, for the private owner of the means 
of production. Instead of a number of 
classes in society, especially instead of a 
bourgeoisie and a proletariat, there must be but 
one class, which works directly or indirectly 
for the state and receives as wages what the 
state decides to give tothem. The state, it 
is taken for granted, will give in return for 
hours of labor as much as can be afforded 
consistently with the interests of future 
labor and with the expenses necessary for 
carrying on the state system itself. Wheth- 
er wages under this kind of social order 
will be really greater than they are now; 
whether the amount of comforts and of en- 
joyments will be increased—these questions 
we may consider hereafter. The point now 
before us is that the laborer has and can 
have no effective choice in regard to em- 
ployment, or amount of wages, or place of 
abode, if the state is to be the great em- 
ployer and capitalist. His work must be 
forced work; and there must be a return to 
what is, in substance, the same as medizval 
serfdom, when the serf owned no land and 
worked part of the time to maintain his 
master and a part of the time to maintain 
himself. 

Marx, if we are not in an error, nowhere 
shows the injustice of private property; but, 
rather, assumes that it is not an institution 
of natural law. Nor does he expound the 
steps by which the ‘‘expropriator is to be 
expropriated "—a maxim which would seem 
to imply restitution of property to its 
natural owner, and, hence, the right of the 
state to be the supreme owner of all prop- 
erty. When this is assumed, the only way 
of getting rid of the evils of the present 
social plan is a wholesale confiscation of 
private property or the abolition of the 
right of inheritance, which would eventual- 
ly bring about the same result; or confisca- 
tion, not taking effect all at once, to pauper- 
ize the property-holder, but making him 
some compensation for a term of years. 
We have not found any declarations of 
Marx as to the practical way of introducing 
the socialistic state, which is certainly a 
matter of very vast importance. But to this 
we shall recur in the sequel. 


We had intended to give our readers some 
idea of the system of Marx in explanation of 
his new and most ingeniously contrived 
technical terms; but the attempt within our 
limits would be hopeless, and we should 
reach nothing really original. We shall 
confine our remarks to the fundamental 
principle that whatever is exchanged is 
work put into products. ‘It is only the 
quantum of socially necessary work,” says 
he, ‘‘or the'work-time socially necessary 
for the production of a value in use, which 
determines its amount of value” (i.e., of its 
value in exchange). ‘Wares in which 
equally great quantities of work are con- 
tained, or which can be produced in the 
same work-time, have, therefore, the same 
amount of value. The value of a ware has 
the same proportion to the value of another 
ware as the time necessary for the pro- 
duction of the one has to the time necessary 
for the production of the other.” 

It is, indeed, true that the same amount 
of labor incorporated in two ‘‘ wares” or 
articles will give them equal value in ex- 
change, so far as the factor of labor comes 
into the estimate; but it is not true that 
the amount of labor is the only source of 
value. It is impossible to count hours’ 


work in different employments as having 
the same value; or to put difficult or dan- 
gerous work by the side of easy or safe 
work, as though they ought to be subjected 





to the same measure; or to give equal re- 
wards to intellectual and artistic work and 


to that performed by the common opera- 


tive. Then, again, taste displayed in a pro- 
duction of labor will give it @ preference 
over one where the pattern or mode of ex- 
ecution is clumsy. The same labor may 
be spent on an ugly calico as ona pretty 
one; but in no state of society—not even in 
a socialistic republic—will the ugly one 
exchange with other commodities on equal 
terms with the handsome one. In the 
same way supply and demand in other cases 
affect all the objects brought into market, 
on account of their plenty or scarcity or on 
account of their different capacity to grat- 
ify some desire of man. 

But it is far more to our purpose to re- 
mark that the employer is a vital factor in 
all work which requires time for its com- 
pletion; which is conducted on a large scale; 
which requires many hands and careful 
supervision; and which needs knowledge of 
the money market, of the labor market, of 
public taste and public demand. Nor is 
the employer necessary in the present rela- 
tions of the laborer and the employer only; 
but, whatever be the form of society, he or 
somebody discharging his functions will be 
found necessary. Some such man could 
not be dispensed with in the co-operative in- 
dustry of workmen. One or more of their 
number would be required to do those du- 
ties which are necessary in order to success- 
ful production. And so, if the state shall 
ever take the place of all other employers 
and capitalists, it will not fail to need super- 
visors and clerks without number, in pro- 
curing, for instance, raw material, in keep- 
ing up instruments of production, in paying 
laborers for their hours’ toil, in keeping ac- 
counts, in providing for sales. 

The importance of the employer is also 
shown by the fact, common enough, that 
many who start a manufacturing business 
fail, because they have not the ability or 
judgment or knowledge that is requisite for 
success. No skill or industry of the opera- 
tives themselves can render the employer 
useless, and itis on his ability or want of 
ability that everything depends. If he 
is not a capitalist, also, he must provide 
funds by borrowing from some capitalist 
for the raw material, and for the wages 
which are paid, before the products are 
finished and ready for sale. He must 
establish connections with men who can sell 
the products; he must be able to judge 
what products it is most advantageous to 
manufacture; he must thus calculate well 
the future probabilities as to quantity and 
kind of products—he must, in short, be a 
far-seeing man, with a general's ability to 
dispose of all the parts of his army, so that 
they shall support one another. He, finally, 
takes all risks upon himself while the oper- 
atives are generally sure of their wages. 


Now, the question is: Can or should the 
man on whom so much depends be thrown 
out of calculation and treated as of no 
account? Is it not for the interests of all 
that he should have a considerable share 
—if the year’s work turns out well—in the 
proceeds of the articles which he, in fact, 
has greatly contributed to create? And 
will not, for the most part, his profits go to 
the benefit of labor, and thus, by accumu- 
lation of profits, cheapen the prices of all 
commodities, and thus benefit the entire 
community, laborers and others? This is 
but a balance against the risks and losses to 
which employers and capitalists are subject, 
and which are disastrous to laborers, 
although they receive their full amount of 
wages. 

If there were any other plan which could 
bring more wages to operatives and more 
prosperity to all parts of socicty, let it be by 
all means tried at once. Suppose that all 
the profits were paid over to the operatives. 
Would that mitigate any of the evils of 
society? By no means. On the contrary, 
all capital would be withdrawn from active 
use, for no employers would work and un- 
dergo risks for nothing. 

We come, then, to the conclusion that 
work has no just claim to the entire re- 
sults of production. How much of those 
results shall it appropriate? Does justice 
or the good of society demand that it shall 
have an amount which may be equal to 
the supply of the laborers’ necessities; or 
ought it to be more, ought it to be very 
much more? Prof. Cairnes says that he is 











‘* unaware of any rule of justice applicable 
to the problem of distributing the produce 
of industry,” and that ‘‘any attempt to give 
effect to what are considered the dictates of 
justice which should involve, as a means 
toward that end, a disturbance of the fun- 
damental assumptions on which economic 
reasoning is based—especially those of the 
right of private proverty and the freedom 
of individual industry—would, in his opin- 
ion, putting all other than material consid- 
erations aside, be inevitably followed by the 
destruction or indefinite curtailment of the 
fund itself from which the remuneration of 
all classes is derived.” 

Some of the workingmen in Germany 
who have been led to embrace socialistic 
views seem to expect that in the new social- 
istic world of the future all the returns from 
labor will go to the laborer; for instance, 
that a year’s production of cotton cloth, 
consisting of fifty million yards, at ten cents 
the yard, or $5,000,000, would have no de- 
ductions made from it by the new employer 
—the state. But this is as far as possible 
from the truth, unless the state can provide 
raw material, machinery, and buildings and 
do all the work which an employer now 
does from some otherfund. Nor is this all; 
for the state must provide for its own proper 
expenses as @ political body, besides those 
incurred in its capacity of an employer, @ut 
of the avails of the workingman’s industry. 
It would be possible, indeed, to pay all alike 
for work-time, to put the employer or super- 
visor and the most unskilled workmen on 
the same level, laying out of account capac- 
ity and the importance of opcrations. 
Whether in practice this would work well 
we may examine hereafter. 
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Tre Balanced Rock, on which or about 
which the party picknicked, was swept of" 
the remains of the feast, and they all betook 
themselves to the shelter of some trees near 
by, to escape the hot rays, which now, after 
a clouded morning, were stealing forth. 
They found the trees, like the rock, carved 
with the names of visitors to the spot; and 
some names were sunken deep in the bark 
by lapse of years. 

‘*What a wonderful invention a jack- 
knife is,” said Edward Davison. ‘I pity 
the little Indian boy, who had to wait so 
many generations for the white man to 
come and give him a one-bladed jack- 
knife.” 

‘‘And ever since,” said Dr. Crombie, 
‘we have been doing our best to take it 
out of the hand of the little white boy.” 

‘‘He has not let go of it yet.” 

‘No thanks to our theories of education. 
Was there ever a better illustration of man’s 
one-sidedness than te pains we have taken 
to bring our common-school education to 
the point where the pen shall supplant the 
jack-knife? We have been refining our 
schools, and at the same time forcing all 
children into them, until we have reached 
the point where the girls cannot sew and the 
boys cannot whittle.” 

‘Come, come, Crombie, you must not 
persuade us into the backwoods period 
again.” 

‘‘T have no foolish fondness for the home- 
spun age, neither do I think that our gen- 
eration is less human than any other; and we 
show our humanity by our mistakes. The 
mistake of our time is in an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the value of a purely intellectual edu- 
cation; and our public schools are suffering 
from a subjection to the printing-press. The 
results are beginning to appear in an alarm- 
ing decline in the unclerkly occupations. 
Some people who have foreseen this 
have ried to remedy the mistake in 
education by the introduction of draw- 
ing and of music into a public school 
curriculum; and the movement has been of 
value, but it is not radical enough. Music 
is on the side of a liberal education, and it 
is of very great importance, especially in 
our city schools. It finds its excuse along 
with fine literature, for which I have been 
contending, and along with the drill of 
school exercise, which it saves from mere 
mechanism; but drawing, while partly an 
education of the hand, is partly also an 
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education of the eye. No, drawing has 
excited little opposition, comparatively, be- 
cause it is not wholly out of the line of 
tendencies in public education. The brunt 
of antagonism is to be borne by those—of 
whom I readily confess myself one—who 
seek to make our schools as generous as 
they are now illiberal, by introducing the 
manual element into the school course. It 
is not difficult to trace the progress of our 
schools to this time; and as soon as we do 
we see where the remedy for their ill 
condition lies. We have instinctively felt 
that a free republic requires free schools 
and universal education. To read, write, 
and cipher have always been, we said to 
ourselves, the fundamentals of education; 
and so we all set to work to make this 
knowledge common property. Now, in the 
earlier days, when there were no cities and 
the towns were largely agricultural, there 
was only so much time given to education 
by the common people as could be spared 
from the necessary occupations of farming 
and mechanics. As the cities grew, as the 
introduction of steam came, and manufac- 
turing was organized, there came to be 
greater leisure for children, an aversion 
from mechanical labor and a preference for 
the money-getting occupations of trade. 
Then the admission of an illiterate swarm 
of foreigners to civic privileges induced 
great stress to be laid on education; and we 
developed the public school in cities, in 
order, partly, to meet this danger. Now 
the rapid disappearance of individual indus- 
try before the extraordinary development 
of associated manufacture has caused the 
decline of the apprentice system, and we 
find ourselves with a lessening body of 
skilled artisans. Take the children who 
leave our public schools in the city. A few 
are carried forward into the higher educa- 
tion; a few, generally leaving before their 
school-course is ended, learn trades; the 
great majority go into stores. But the life 
of the community does not depend upon 
small shopkeepers and clerks. It depends 
upon farmers, mechanics, and professional 
men. It can do without trade; it cannot do 
without tillage, the arts,and learning. When 
the tendency of our schools is to make 
shops and clerkships overflow,and the bench 
and field to be deserted, then there is some- 
thing wrong about the conduct of the 
schools. The life of the community, be- 
sides, is not something antagonistic to the 
life of its members. So that, when I say 
the community suffers from an imperfect 
condition of the schools, I am saying that 
the individual children in the schools are 
wrongly educated. Now, if we approach 
the subject from the mental constitution of 
the child, we reach the same result. We 
are all agreed that bodily health is essential 
to mental fullness, and we emphasize the 
need of well-ordered and well-ventilated 
school-houses, recreation, gymnastics, and a 
proper succession of work and play. But 
we neglect almost entirely the education of 
that part of the body which is the natural 
organ of the child’s expression—the hand; 
and, neglecting the education of the hand, 
we neglect the education of the nature and 
character, through the hand.” 


“Girls are taught to sew in our public 
schools,” said Miss Crombie. 

‘‘An admirable thing, Rose; and an in- 
novation which I look upon as one of the 
most hopeful signs of the time, Yet, 
notice how generally the argument has been 
drawn from the practical advantage of the 
introduction of this study into the schools, 
and how slow people are to see that, the 
needle being the girl’s implement, her edu- 
cation is one-sided unless she be taught the 
most accurate and perfect use of it. This 
entirely independent of the fact that she 
may have to depend upon it: for a liveli- 
hood. However, I am less concerned that 
people should know the best reason for 
taking a right step than that they should 
take the step.” . 

“‘What a pity that there is not some 
equally universal implement for the boy, 
Uncle.” 

“You state at once, Rose; the thought 
that has sprung up in people’s minds when 
they observe the effect of the introduction 
of sewing; and I am old-fashioned enough 
to recognize in this single implement of 
woman and diverse implements of men not 
merely the fixedness of habit, generation 
after generation, but a radical separation 
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between the sexes. However far individual 
women may push their gifts and make use 
of a great variety of tools, the fact remains 
that the needle is, after all, the universal 
implement of the woman; while there is no 
one tool which can be so affirmed of man. 
To one the plow, to another the ax, to 
another the saw, to another the file. But, 
leaving that, the argument for the education 
of the boy’s hand is no weaker. The same 
necessity is upon him as upon the girl; only, 
in providing for this education, we are met 
at once with the practical difficulty that 
a@ more complete apparatus is necessary 
for his education in this direction.” 

“‘Do you not overlook the technical 
schools, Crombie, that have sprung up of 
late?” 

‘No, I do not overlook them; but, with 
rare exceptions, they are intended for the 
education of masters, and bear the same 
relation to the great mass of the population 
that colleges and universities do. They 
have, indeed, come into existence largely 
through the sense of the people that pre- 
cisely such an evil exists as I have described; 
but they strike too high, and do not hit the 
difficulty in the middle. You see I base 
my demand on manual education in our 
public schools upon two grounds—the need 
of this element in any well-developed edu- 
cational scheme and the practical need of the 
community. For what does the state or the 
city expend vast sums in its school system? 
People contend that it is out of the pro- 
vince of the city or state to educate persons 
for specific trades; and yet the whole tend- 
ency of our system is to educate the young 
for clerkships. It is said that the object of 
our schools is to make good citizens. An 
answer which is broad enough to suit me, 
and, in my judgment, compels the introduc- 
tion of the manual element in education; for 
the child is not educated if he can write a 
clerkly hand, but cannot saw a straight cut; 
if he can tell the northernmost cape of 
Europe, but cannot take the first step in 
building a ship that shall take him there; 
nor is he a good citizen who cannot, in an 
emergency, defend the city by his arm, as 
well as his wit. Besides, in a republic es- 
pecially it is of the first importance that the 
citizen should be self-reliant and possessed 
of that independence which enables one to 
have self-respect. But what has a clerk to 
rely on which is not absolutely the gift of 
his master? Suppose a time of depression, 
when no goods are sold and proprietors re- 
trench their expenses. Great numbers of 
young men are thrown out of employment, 
who have absolutely no knowledge that will 
enable them to support themselves and their 
families. The excessive importance at- 
tached to an intellectual education has also 
produced a false contempt of hand-labor, 
and the vitality of the community has been 
sapped. From the system of public schools 
as now constituted springs a great deal of 
the idleness of our cities, with its attendant 
vice.” 

“Would you, then, set up schools of trade 
in connection with the public schools?” 

‘“‘The practical method of the reform 
must be worked out by experiment; and I 
should distrust any one’s theories, especially 
my own. Still 1 have my views as to how 
it might best be done. I would establish in 
a city school-shops at different centers, ac- 
cording to the number of public schools; 
perhaps one for every three or four schools. 
These shops I would furnish at first with 
sets of tools in carpentry, iron-work, and 
stone-cutting; the best tools and the best 
material. I would have courses in instruc- 
tion carefully laid out with reference to the 
grammar of the arts; and the boys educated 
in these courses should be systematically 
taught the most economical use of material 
and the most efficient use of tools. Con- 
struction would appear only as necessarily 
involved, but would not itself be an object, 
any more than the actual purchase and sale of 
commodities is employed in teaching a boy 
the art of arithmetic. As these shops would 
require skilled teachers and would occupy 
the boys only a portion of their school- 
hours, a single building and a single set of 
apparatus would serve by turns the needs of 
a large number of boys; and, as I intimated, 
three or four schools would use the common 
school-shop by turns.” 

“But in our public schools,” interposed 
‘Edward Davison, ‘‘there is always a class 
that looks forward to the higher education. 








Would you except these from the manual 
training?” 

‘‘By no means, I have been contending 
that the manual training is a constituent 
part of a proper exercise of mind and body; 
and I should not base my plea for it on the 
ground of its helping to educate this or that 
boy for some special handicraft, though the 
effect undoubtedly would be to demonstrate 
the capacities of boys and to determine the 
course which they should afterward pursue. 
That is one of the prime objects of educa- 
tion.” 

‘‘ Would you,” said Mr. Davison, ‘‘ make 
your country schools agricultural, as you 
make your city schools mechanical; that is, 
in the same proportion?” 

“The question, I own, is something of a 
puzzle to me, and I never have fairly solved 
itin my own mind. In many of our country 
schools you will find much the same con- 
ditions as prevailed in the country at large 
before the present reign of the schoolmaster. 
The agricultural life engages the boy, and 
he gives so much time to the school as he 
can spare from the farm. Where this is the 
case, it becomes unnecessary to introduce 
formal instruction of the child in agricul- 
ture. He gets in the most natural and health- 
ful way the training and knowledge which 
he requires on this side. The individual 
independence of the farmer has not been so 
wasted by ihe introduction of labor-saving 
machinery as has that of the artisan; and 
the knowledge of agriculture is transmitted 
from father to son, from employer to em- 
ployed, as once was the case in the arts. 
At the same time, I am not wholly satisfied 
with this answer; and I am inclined to 
think that in the larger commonwealth for 
which we are all working there will be 
three distinct classes of common schools— 
the city, the country, and the seaboard. 
I have indicated the character of the city 
school, In the country one so much of 
chemistry, and of botany, and zodlogy will 
be taught as will make the child know in- 
telligently the country in which he lives; 
and also the grammar of scientific farming, 
the character of the soil, the nature of the 
water-supply, the adaptability of trees and 
plants; and the instruction given will have 
specific reference to the district in which 
the school is placed. So on the seaboard 
the boy will not need to learn the practice 
of rowing in his school; but he will be 
taught the elements of navigation, the uses 
of rock and sand and sea-weed, the tillage 
of maritime coast, the reclaiming of marshes, 
and the natural history of the local fish.” 

‘Perhaps, then, you would introduce the 
school-garden?” 

‘‘In the neighborhood of cities I should 
be disposed to do something of the sort. 
That is to say, I would have the city itself 
take as much care to make the surround- 
ings of the school-house attractive as a 
private citizen does to adorn his own place. 
And I should encourage the children to aid 
in the care; but I doubt if the entire care 
and cultivation could wisely fall upon 
teachers and children. The art of horticul- 
ture is too refined and intricate to be 
made subsidiary to ordinary educational 
methods.” 

‘‘IT don’t see, Uncle, but that you give 
altogether too much attention to the boys. 
You put us off with sewing; but open to 
the boys a boundless vision of practical 
study. Iam not ready to give the boys all 
the tools they want, and keep only the 
needle for myself.” 

“‘Most of the manual training must be 
for those whose hands are to labor with 
strength; but there is very little of the 
scheme of knowledge which I have hinted 
at that may not be made part of the girl’s 
education.” 

“‘ You might, at least, give us the skillet, 
as well as the needle.” 

‘‘T have been wondering if you would not 
propose this, Rose; but I doubt. Apart 
from the practical difficulty of teaching the 
art of cooking—although that might be 
overcome—I question whether the domestic 
education of girls can be carried on in 
school; it is so essentially a part of the 
house training. To keep house, with all 
that the term involves of cooking, bed- 
making, sweeping, dusting, requires a house 
on which to practice, and is too intimately 
personal in its character to be treated in a 
public school. That is part of the mother’s 
work with the daughter, and cannot be 





delegated. There come times when, in the 
decadence of home life, the art of cooking 
as a traditional art becomes lost, and then it 
becomes necessary to establish special train- 
ing schools; but, once restored, there is no 
reason why the art should not be perpetu- 
ated by personal transmission from mother 
to child,” 

“So, then,” said Professor Davison, ‘‘ the 
regeneration of our common schools is to 
come through the introduction of the clas- 
sics, on the one side, and manual labor, on 
the other.” 

‘‘Yes. The mind to conceive and the 
hand to execute; both enforced by the 
righteous character. Common education 
must compass all this.” 

“You will make St. Andrew’s unneces- 

sary, will you not?” asked young Davison, 
with a laugh. 
“Tt is only when we have such common 
schools that the real work and worth of St. 
Andrew’s will be understood both by com- 
mon and uncommon people. The distrust 
of the higher education to-day grows 
largely out of the false aims and methods of 
the primary education. We carefully train 
boys and girls to a suspicion of the uni- 
versity.” 

The conversation was broken up here by 
the sudden appearance of a herd of cattle, 
that came from the pastures above and was 
making its way to the barnyard below. 
The four watched the brown creatures crop 
as they went with full bags along the road. 
It was a pretty pastoral scene; one of those 
familiar country sights which one needs 
only to name to suggest the declining sum- 
mer afternoon, the hum of insects, the idle 
revery of the watcher. The peace and still- 
ness of this afternoon fell upon the group, 
and only when the last straggler had 
passed through the bars did they rise, climb 
into the wagon, and slowly drive back to 
the Philosophers’ Village. 

(To be continued.) 











WHEN we participate in the alarm of present 
or recent epidemics, or read records like those 
of the Black Death and of the siaall-pox in the 
last century, we are quite led to think that it is 
the special scourge of the pestilence that vic- 
timizes the world and sets bounds to the popu- 
lation. 80,000 people dying in London of the 
Plague and 500,000 in Europe of small-pox in a 
single year, before the introduction of vaccina- 
tion, is a tale of sorrow and desolation. Never- 
theless, it is the small musketry that kills more 
in the aggregate than the heavy ordnance. 
Children by hecatombs are carried to their 
graves yearly by diseases incident to wrong 
feeding. With the older population Consump- 
tion still stands out as king amid the giants of 
disease. 

The statistics of our own country show that 
our climate by no means affords exemption, 
while in our cities those debilitating influences 
are constautly at work which piepare systems 
and generations for the invasion of this disease. 
New England, with its rugged climate, seems 
to afford its full share of victims; and the West, 
with all its boasted salubrity, gives a large 
record also for lung diseases. The casual 
visitor in Florida and at Denver alike is aston- 
ished at the moving throng of invalids, seeking 
some other clime, where lungs shall not be dis- 
turbed and health may be recovered. 

Consumption affords very much of a test of 
the physical condition of a people; because it 
represents hereditary and vicarious disease. 
Experience’ has proven that no complaint is 
more apt to leave its mark for evil upon the 
next generation. Even cases of atavism, or 
the passing from the grandparents, while skip- 
ping the parents, are not infrequent. It is an 
entailment which we seein families, showing 
itself amid the bloom of youth and the outer 
appearance of vigor. We can point to family 
after family where it has unveiled this persist- 
ent tendency, and from generation to genera- 
tion claimed its victims. Yet,with these, we have 
been interested to note how circumstances and 
conditions modified results. The boys of out- 
door life would live and become vigorous; while 
the girls in the house would pine and die. A 
patient recently said to as: ‘‘ Do you remember 
my father?’”? ‘Oh! yes,” saidI. “The man 
without flesh and with a cough.” ‘ Yes,” 
said he. ‘‘He raised all his children—nine in 
number. We were all consumptive; but he 
turned us out under the apple-trees, and we 
all lived.’? Out-door life, and healthy occupa- 
tion, and good care, and ability to command 
the best food save many a one with hereditary 
tendencies, and so secures forceful life. 

As a vicarious disease, consumption represents 
mavy other infirmities of the flesh. The luigs 





are such vital organs that they become partici 
pants in any general malaise. 

Where there is feebleness of strength, or 
defect of nourishment, or long-continued ail- 
ment of the digestive organs, a slight deposit of 
tubercle is very apt to take place in the apex of 
the lung. The manifestation of disease is 
often but the report from damage done long 
before. Some unfortunate cold or exposure 
lights the hidden fire, and the consuming 
begins. Underfeeding is not so often as it 
should be recognized as the start of consump- 
tion. The child not receiving the kind of food 
that the system demands, there is degeneration 
of {issue and deposit of unvitalized material. 
One of the most important problems of social 
life is how to feed the moderate classes with 
food which shall have in it the most of dietetic 
value. Our knowledge of foods is much more 
definite than formerly. The best information 
as to dietaries should be more in possession of 
the masses or their guides, so that good food, as 
@ cure and preventive of disease, could be 
available. Cod-liver oil, sugar, and meat and 
eggs owe much of their value to the fact that 
they are so good aliments. A vigorous appe- 
tite anda good digestion, fostered and fed with 
the finest of the foods, will do very much to 
remove a poor heredity or to arrest the 
incipient stage of consumption. More hope, 
too, comes from the fact that we are led more 
and more to recognize that what we call con- 
sumption is not a uniform deposit; but that 
certain forms are much more easily eradicated 
or suspended than others. We emphasize 
proper feeding just because so much attention 
is usually fastened upon change of climate, of 
altitude, and of surroundings. It is even 
claimed that much of the benefit of new coun- 
tries is derived from the juiciness of the beef 
and the phosphates of the cereals fed or raised 
on new lands. Minnesota populated is not the 
Minnesota of thirty years ago; and now we 
must onward to the newer fields of Colorado. 

Of course, we do not undervalue purity of 
air. No doubt the start of many a case of 
pulmonary difliculty is the breathing of impure 
or unnatural air. It is not merely the carbonic 
acid, or so much of it, as air laden with 
particles of organic matter hastening to decay 
or with irritating dust, or air too dry or too con- 
tinuously moist. We need to study air not 
only as to its carbonic acid gas; but as to its 
entire condition, compured with that of a 
normal mixture. Equability of temperature, or, 
rather, regularity in changes, and not too rapid 
alternations, are equally important. By cloth- 
ing, too, we may do very much to adapt our- 
selves to changed conditions. With the ther- 
mometer, the barometer, and with our weather 
reports, we have some help in adjusting our- 
selves to the world about us. Life depends 
very much upon this capacity for adjustment, 
and to no other class so much as to those with 
delicate lungs. We do not envy those who are 
watching every breeze or constantly busy with 
balancing themselves; but yet have been 
greatly interested to make a study of some 
long-lived invalids we have known. They 
come with a kind of acquired intuition to know 
the times and seasons; so that we scarcely 
have need to write tothem. Their adjustment 
becomes so naturalized as not to be a burden; 
and they bear the load of precarious health 
much better than do others the burden of over- 
exuberance. We have often had occasion to 
sympathize with robust manhood not knowing 
how to run itself. The fact is, in luxurious, 
progressive, hasty-pudding, unsystematic, fast 
America, it is a little risky not to have as to 
one’s self a well defined suspicion of invalidity. 








PORTRAITS AND FLOWER-PIECES 
AT THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


THERE will till the end of time be a demand 
for portrait painting. The large proportion of 
portraits—about one-tenth in the present Exhi- 
bition—-abundantly testifies to this fact. These 
portraits are not better nor worse than in other 
years. We find the same careful painting of 
textures of silk, satin, velvets, and lace; the 
same smoothly-drawn glove in one hand, or the 
pattern rose or leaves held as sentimentally or 
stiffly as they have been held since the days of 
Creveli or Cranach. When we look at the 
faces which surmount these fair fabrics, we are 
filled with weariness. Is there any reason why 
a man or woman well clothed should be repre- 
sented devoid of brains or soul? Do good 
clothes necessitate meaningless, blank faces ? 
Men in broadcloth and women in velvets or 
thin white muslin gowns are subject to the 
same passions as other human beings. Indeed, 
we have always supposed that common respect- 
ability carried, in a degree, more sensitive 
feeling than habitual rags; and so more care- 
ful, soulful painting is demanded in such cases, 
We see no reason why a portrait should ever 
cease to be a picture—a picture that tells some 
story; not a blank photograph of a head held 
fast between two iron balls. That there are 
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limitations we grant. We have known an artist 
in Dresden in despair because a mother desired 
her two babies painted like Vogel von Vogel- 
heim’s ‘‘Reading Children,” only they must 
have on their best white lace gowns. We be- 
lieve the six studies of J. B. Brown (74—79) are 
pictures of actual people. We believe the 
“* Newsboys”? (193 and 111) and the delicious 
bad boy—‘‘His First Pipe’”—of Mr. T. W. 
Wood, are all actual boys, and none the worse 
portraits in that they are also pictures. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, in her ‘‘ Story 
of the Latin Quarter,’ makes the model, Nata- 
lie, say to the poor American artist, when she 
looks at her own portrait: ‘‘ Monsieur, you 
mock me. Itisa bad picture. It is my face ; 
but you have made it what Iam not. It is the 
face of a good woman, a woman who might be 
a saint.” To which the poor American says: 
“It is what I have seen in your face.” And 
again, when the two old artists look at the face 
of the dead painter and then at that same por- 
trait, one says to the other: “He has painted 
her soul and his own.’’ We suppose every man 
on earth puts part of himself in his work—if 
his work is hearty and honest. He must see 
what he can see; and it is an artist’s business in 
a portrait to see the spirit behind the flesh and 
blood and paint that. Without it the picture 
is a dead thing, a milliner’s block. An honest 
lawyer refuses a case if it is wholly bad. An 
honest painter can refuse to paint a portrait if 
he can find nothing to paint and preserve both 
honor and reputation. In the Central Gallery 
we wish “The Burgomaster ” (122), Walter Shir- 
law, and J. 8. Brown’s “A Merry Air and a 
Sad Heart” were portraits of actual people, 
for the sake of portrait painting. The portrait 
at the head of the stairs (128), ‘“Thomas Eakins,” 
looks as if the man actually lived and thought. 
We are sorry to know the “ Marchesa Emilia” 
(115) is a etudy from life. If babies must be 
painted in white frocks, with a general pink-and- 
white tone, Geo. W. Maynard has struggled 
with his conditions manfully ; but we are sorry 
for the conditions. If those same babies—they 
are agreeable children—could have been per- 
mitted to make mud-pies, in their gingham 
aprons, there probably would have been more 
expression in their faces and warmer color in 
the picture. We are sorry to see Will H. Low 
80 smally represented in this exhibition. We 
expected better things of him, considering 
what he had to show at his studio in Paris, some 
years ago. One of his two pictures—which 
should properly go together, at least, on the 
same line, to make what can be made of the 
small story they tell—is unpleasant in de- 
sign and trivial in spirit. If itis meant to be 
comical, it is a poor joke; as a travesty, it is un- 
worthy. We are sorry to see a painter of so 
much promise not aiming at better things. 

House-painting bears to art about the same re- 
lation that children’s books bearto literature. As 
Thackeray and Dickens and Kingsley all wrote 
children’s books and considered it still good 
work, so our better artists paint flowers. With- 
out controversy, La Farge stands easily at the 
head of all our flower painters. The ‘‘ Flow- 
ers in a Japanese Vase’’ (28) are Japonicas, as 
they should be. In the ‘“ Persian Porcelain 
Water Bowl,”’ arose; again as it should be. The 
small picture is more of a poem, with breath of 
ottar of roses than many an elaborate Eastern 
interior, There are at least six pictures of 
‘‘Chrysanthemums.”” The one by Louis C. 
Tiffany (48) carries the especial fall feeling of 
the fower. They grew evidently out of doors, 
have felt the wind and heard of frost, though 
used in the picture as if standing in a comfort- 
able corner of a luxurious studio. The same 
flowers, by Mrs. Julia Dillon (27), have felt 
nothing harsher than June airs and evidently 
bloomed with the roses. The study of Eupa- 
torium (10), by Fanny Eliot Gifford, has a good 
feeling of a lonely New England roadside, and 
are bold and strong in effect. ‘Summer Roses,” 
(22), E. T. Coffin, and ‘‘ Roses’’ (52), Oscar R, 
Coast, look both of them as if the flowers had 
been carefully pinned against a drawing-board 
or wall, and so held in position. No. 15, G. 
Thompson Hobbs, is ‘‘ Pansies’’ on the cata- 
logue, and not particularly good daisies on the 
canvas. The puzzling confusion of the names of 
flowers in the catalogue of the Academy even 
surpasses ap English translation of the 
catalogue of a famous German gallery, where 
“Susanna and the Elders” is given as 
“Susan and the Two Old Men.’. The 
one small picture of “ Pansies” (7) is cold 
and thin, without grace in design, with no 
feeling of the flower. ‘ Marigolds’’ (14), A. D. 
Van Cleef, are like marigolds comfortably, 
pleasantly, homely, and gay in color and keep- 
ing—the characteristic feeling of the flower. 
“The Corner in Lilac and Gold” (18), Agnes D. 
Abbott, is a bit of old gold drapery, a bronze 
vase, and bunches of lilacs. We would have 
liked the picture better if it had been franker, 
with less labor for effect. It is too like ite 
title. Mrs. Dillon’s ‘“‘ Wild Flowers” (11), 
chiefly with “ gadding vine o’ergrown,” keep 
the same pink-white tone of color we find 
in most of her pictures. The delicate texture 

ot a flower does not call for thinness in tone of 





color. Our best artists, when painting a blonde, 
keep plenty of yellow on the palette. That 
white flowers of delicate texture may be 
painted strongly and warmly, we instance a 
painting of azaleas by Miss Maria R. Oakey, on 
exhibition some years ago. Miss Oakey has in 
this exhibition “(A Votive Picture to Paul 
Veronese.” It is an open golden window-ledge, 
on which sit side by side two doves, against the 
blue within, old gold drapery and lilacs hang- 
ing over the window-ledge and heaped below. 
The picture has both color and feeling. The 
two doves lift it above mere decorative 
painting. 


° J 
Biblical Research, 

Pror. Wricur lately read a paper on the 
bilingual inscription in Latin and Aramaic late- 
ly found at South Shields, in England. The 
slab upon which the inscription is engraved 
was discovered on the site of the Roman cem- 
etery, near what is supposed to have been the 
Roman road, It is about four feet in length by 
2 feet 3 inches in width; and occupying more 
than one-half of the surface, beneath a canopy 
supported by columns, is a well-carved figure 
of a woman seated on a chair, with fruit in her 
lap, an altar on her right side ornamented with 
the crescent moon, and a basket of fruit on the 
ground at her left side. The execution of this 
figure is excellent, and, with the exception of 
the face, is in a good state of preservation. At 
the base of the stone is the following badly- 
composed Latin inscription, in three lines of 
well-cut letters, one and a half inches high: 


DM. REGINA. LIBERTA. ET. CONIVGE. 
BARATES . PALMYRENVS . NATIONE. 
CATVALLAVNA. AN. ... 

“To the y (Dis Manibus) of Regina, of 
the tribe of Catvellauni, who died at the age of 
30, the freedwoman and wife of Barates, a Pal- 
myrene.’’ Immediately below this is a single 
line in the cursive Palmyrene of the third and 
fourth centuries A. D., which Prof. Wright 
reads: 








Son xn. IN NI R35, 
and translates: ‘* Regina, the freedwoman of 
Barata. Alas!’ Below the stone was founda 
small quantity of bones, probably belonging to 
the horse. 


...-A Babylonian tablet, which belongs to 
the collection of the Louvre, is translated 
thus: 

*‘ Contract to transfer silver from the resid- 
uary estate which Nebo-akhi-iddin, son of Sula, 
son of Egibi, owed to Bel-’sunu, son of Bel- 
akhi-iddin, son of Sin-Zakip; and after the 
death of Nebo-akhi-iddin Itti-Merodach-ballat, 
son of Nebo-akhi-iddin, and Bel-’sunu, son of 
Bel-akhi-iddin, agreed thus with each other: 
Three minas, sixtecn drachmas, which Itti- 
Merodach-ballat would take from the residuary 
estate, the widow-mother shall make over to 
the house of her son. The capital of four 
minas and a half the father assigned to Itti- 
Merodach-ballat and transferred it to him as 
the first-born son. From these four minas of 
silver, the amount of the debt and the interest 
on the mortgage (?), repentance money, and 
security of value shall Barkasa and Nebo-lu- 
irsi give to Bel-’sunu as their eldest brother. 
They are mutually responsible for all the trans- 
ferred possessions. Their of their 
tablets, the changing of their gifts, . . . the 
seeds, according to the contract, which they 
possess near the mouth of the river of Bor- 
sippa, from which their brother gathers, like 
them, the harvest, and mutually 
[Then follow the names of the witnesses. ] 
(Dated at) Babylon, the 16th day of the month 
Elul, in the 3d year of Cambyses, king of na- 
tions.” 


...-Dr. Philip Schaff has a brief yet pleasant 
article on the site of Capernaum, in the last 
issue of the “‘ Zeitschrift”? of the German Pales- 
tine Union. Taking side against the derivation 
of Origen for the name xéuy mapaxdAjoewe, ren- 
dered by Jerome ‘villa consolationis,”” he 
favors the modern explanation, ‘village of 
Nahum,”’ though the claim of its being the rest- 
ing-place of the prophet Nahum has no better 
support than Jewish tradition. In his view, 
the biblical requirements point rather toward 
Tell Himthan Khdn Minyeh. The indications 
from Josephus are for Zell Him in one in- 
stance, and Ain-et-Tabighah for the fountain in 
which the fish called Coracinus was found, the 
strange species of the Nile; a fountain occur- 
ring between Tell Himand Khdn Minyeh. The 
Christjan testimonies are conflicting and with- 
out decisive conclusion, and the archeological 
argument is wholly in favor of Tell Him, a tell 
being the natural result of a ruined village or 
kefr, and Him being a reduction of Nahum, 
while the remains of the public edifice in mar- 
ble are evidently those of the synagogue built 
for the Jews by the foreign and pagan cen- 
turion. The adjacent Kerdzeh is evidently 
Chorazin; and Bethsaida must have lain on 
both sides the River Jordan at its entrance into 
the lake, so presenting an eastern Bethsaida- 


Julius and a western town, the only ene re- 
ferred to in the Gospels, 





Personalities, 


Tuis is what the religionists of culture think 
of Mr. Frothingham, according to the Hon. 
Frank Faller, ex-governor of Utah, who pre- 
sided at Mr. Frothingham’s farewell reception, 
last week: He has the ability to be eloquent 
without notes, and ‘‘ with never a lapse, never 
a failure, never a solecism, never an error of 
taste or judgment; always affluent in language, 
copious in illustration, convincing in logic, in 
argument impregnable.” Mr. Frothingham 
himself, however, thought that if he ‘had the 
graceful persuasiveness of Curtis, or the heroic 
courage of Higginson, or the sweet reasonable- 
ness of Potter, or the steadfastedness of Adler, 
or the joyous-heartedness of Chadwick,’ he 
should have done better in the last twenty 
years. 

...-Lf novelists who write the English lan- 
guage cannot be secured an international copy- 
right, by which they can reap their fortunes, 
there is still some hope for them in another 
direction. For instance, here is Mr, Gibbon, 
the author of ‘‘ Robin Gray,’’ receiving a large 
legacy from one of the admirers of his book, a 
certain Edinburgh doctor, who, after reading 
the novel, several years ago, sought the author’s 
acquaintance, and then made a will in his 
favor. Substantial admiration of this kind 
would be a strong incentive to a great many 
‘mute, inglorious Miltons”’; or, on this side of 
the Atlantic, it might induce somebody to 
write the long-expected American novel. 





....-Mr. Locke, in explaining how he came to 
adopt the pseudonym of “ Petroleum V. Nas- 
by,’ says that he took the name Nasby from 
one of William Warren’s stories. ‘‘ Among 
his miscellanies you will find a most delightful 
composition, included in which is a lady by the 
name of Miss Nasby. It is my habit when I 
like anything to stick to it, and I used to print 
that story at least once a year. It made about 
seven columns in my newspaper. When I 
started the Kentucky papers, I was puzzled to 
find a signature; and all at once my mind 
dropped to that exquisite character in Warren’s 
story, aud, without any more thought, I put 
Nasby at the end of Petroleum.”’ 


.-..The death of the Princess Alice on the 
same day of the month and week that her 
father died has drawn attention to the fact 
that Saturday has been a fatal day to the royal 
family of England during one hundred and 
sixty-seven years. William III died Saturday, 
March 18th, 1702; Queen Anne, Saturday, 
August Ist, 1714; George I, Saturday, June 10th, 
1727 ; George II, Saturday, October 25th, 1760; 
George III, Saturday, January 29th, 1820; 
George IV, Saturday, June 26th, 1830; the 
Dutchess of Kent, Saturday, March 15th, 1861; 
the Prince Consort, Saturday, December 14th, 
1861; and the Princess Alice, Saturday, De- 
cember 14th, 1878. i 


....Ex-Governor Dix always retained a love 
for the Latin classics. ‘In his leisure hours,’’ 
writes a friend, ‘if the talk ever fell on Latin 
authors, the old General would even leave his 
game of chess, of which he was very fond, and 
become all animation over the beauties of 
Catullus or Virgil. He took especial pride in 
his complete edition of the Latin classics, and 
was never happier than when some young 
friend would bring him an odd, antique copy of 
a forgotten edition, containing one of his favor- 
ites, and ask him to fix its authenticity.” 


...-Though it is difficult to induce Whittier 
to be present on any public occasion, his sym- 
pathy responds quite as quickly as ever when 
any question of humanity is concerned. Here 
is what he wrote, last week, to a friend in 
Boston: ‘ Will thee take the trouble to add 
my name to the call for the Faneuil Hall meet- 
fagin aid of the colored emigrants from the 
bulldozed South.” 


.... The representatives of 800 families who 
were formerly the tenants of the Duke of Ar- 
gyle have invited the Marquis of Lorne and 
Princess Louise to visit Argyle, Ill., during the 
week between the Lith and 22d of September, 
when an art exhibition is to be held. 


...-Mrs Fletcher Webster has recently tried 
tosell to Congress and the Department of State 
the portraits of Daniel Webster and Lord Ash- 
burton, which were among the few relics saved 
when the Webster mansion was burned. She 
has not met with success, however. 


...-General David H. Strother (“‘ Porte Cray- 
on ’’) recently appointed consul-generalto Mex- 
ico, has left Washington for his post. He hopes 
to write a book on the Republic of Mexico. 


....Tennyson’s latest poem, “The Defense 
of Lucknow,’’ which is only one hundred and 
twenty-seven lines, sold for £300, or over 
eleven dollars a line. 

.... According to the Tokio Times, the Japan- 
ese Government has appropriated 100,000 yen, 
or dollars, for the reception and entertainment 
of General Grant. 

..+- [tis said that the Caar is haunted by a per- 
petual fear of being assassinated. 
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Science. 


THE separation of the sexes in flowers—either 
on the same plant, menecfously, or dicciously 
on separate plants—has been supposed to have 
some reference to benefits to be derived 
from cross-fertilization. It is interesting to 
note, in this connection, that this tendency to 
a separation of the sexes is greater in allied 
plants in the species of this country, as com- 
pared with those of Europe. It is well known 
that the strawberry is generally hermaphrodite 
in England, while the progeny from the same 
races, when raised from the seed of plants 
raised in this country, are in a large number of 
cases diccious. We see, in these instances, 
that the questions of separate sexes are ques- 
tions of climate, or climatic or geographic con- 
ditions ; and, if the theory of the advantages of 
cross-fertilization be correct, that the necessity 
for cross-fertilization is greater on the Amer- 
ican than on the European continent—in many 
cases, at least, if it may not be regarded as a 
general deduction. The matter has been 
again before the scientific portion of the com- 
munity, by a question in one of the serials why 
the mistletoe of Europe should be monecious 
only, while the American mistletoe is dicecious. 
In connection with the mistletoe, a statement 
has been going the rounds that somewhere in 
England an observer had found a case where a 
mistletoe plant had sprouted and gzown on an- 
other plant of mistletoe, presenting the curious 
case of a parasitic plant parasitic on another 
parasite—a sort of double parasitic action. 
The statement has obtained a wide circulation, 
and, no doubt, will some day be caught up by 
some generalizer as the foundation of some 
astounding “theory,” as is the case in some 
‘theories’? of our own time. But Dr. M. T. 
Masters, the distinguished English morphol- 
ogist, has obtained specimens of this double 
parasite, and finds that it is simply a case 
where the male flowers are wholly on branches 
separate from others which are wholly female, 
giving the appearance, by their distinet-looking 
inflorescence, of being two separate plants, in 
the eyes of the superficial observer. Generally 
these separate sexed flowers are mixed on the 
same branch. Besides the lesson it conveys 
about receiving as facts statements of parties 
untrained to observe, the case is interesting, as 
showing a tendency in the European mistletoe 
to advance toward diccism, if all circumstances 
favored. 


...-In a report to the Astronomische Gesell- 
schaft Dr. Gyldén gives alist of the parallaxes of 
sixteen stars, which may be taken as embody- 
ing the latest results. We add a column giv- 
ing the distances in the number of years it wil} 
take light to reach us; and another giving the 
velocity of proper motion in miles per second : 


mit 





a Centaurt..........s000+ eooee OB 0.900 $6 11.9 
61 Cygnl........ccccccccccece 5 0.511 6.8 20.9 
Lalande 21185............s+06 a 0.501 6.5 27.7 
Groombridge 34..........++++ 8 0.807 10.5 26.7 
Lalande 21258................ 8.5 0.260 12.4 49.5 
Oeltzen-Argelander 17415... 9.5 0.247 138.1 14.2 
WF TOO ws csisecessessssesas 5 0.222 14.5 2.3 
MEN dasncaiosseshooscccevexs 1 0.193 16.7 19.0 
JO OphiGONnl......0.cccescoose 4 0.162 19.9 20.1 
© LGTW 0. cvsccvccccoccccceces 1 0.158 21.1 6.7 


...-A mooted point in American geology fs 
the age of the lignitic or Laramie group of 
Colorado, the question being whether it is 
most nearly allied to the cretaceous or tertiary. 
Hayden calls it post-cretaceous in his atlas, 
and Lesquereux declares its flora to be tertiary. 
Other Colorado explorers—as Cope, Marsh, 
King, and Stevenson—say it iscretaceous. Dr. 
J. 8. Newberry has recently studied a large col- 
lection of the Laramie fossil plants, besides the 
literature of the subject, and concludes that 
there is no satisfactory evidence of tertiary 
character in them. The Laramie vertebrates 
have long been acknowledged to be tertiary; 
and, as there is an unconformity between these 
beds and the Coryphodon series, the established 
base of the Eocene, we may now accept New- 
berry’s conclusion that the lignitic formation 
is of cretaceous age. - 


..»-The Astronomer Royal calls attention to 
the close conjunction of Mars and Saturn 
which will occur on June 30th next, and gives 
in the Monthly Notices a very complete calcu- 
lation of the phenomenon. At the time of 
nearest approach they will be separated by 
only about one minute of arc, and Mars will 
come within half a minute of one of the satel- 
lites. Unfortunately, we Americans cannot 
see any of the near approach. It will be best 
observed in the equatorial islands of the Pe 
cific Ocean, 
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Blosio, 


WESLEYAN SOUTH-SEA MISSIONS. 





TuEsE missions are established in the Fiji, 
Friendly, Samoa, New Britain, New Ireland, 
and Duke of York groups of islands and the 
Island of Rotumah. They are under the 
charge of the Australasian Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, which held its anniversary in Sydney, in 
February last. The financial receipts for 1877 
had been $71,530. The accounts for 1878 
had not been made up yet; but the board 
of management were satisfied that the So- 
ciety was not yet ready to be released 
from its dependence upon the parent En- 
glish society for a part of its funds. A de- 
crease of about ten thousand dollars had taken 
place in the receipts from the Friendly, Fiji, 
and Samoa districts, which was attributed to 
various causes—among them a hurricane and 
wars. The Society has 20 central or princi- 
pal stations; 1,014 churches; 346 preaching 
places; 19 missionaries; 73 native ministers 
and assistant missionaries; 1,121 head teach- 
ers ; 2,040 day-school and 2,928 Sunday-school 
teachers; 2,575 local preachers; 3,904 class 
leaders; 31,1483 members and 45 English 
members; 6,289 probationers; 1,517 Sunday- 
schools, with 50,485 scholars; 1,753 day 
schools, with 47,431 scholars; and 124,252 


attendants on worship. The Chinese mission 


in Victoria has 73 members, ten probationers, 
200 regular hearers, and 400 occasional attend- 
ants. A little unpleasantness has occurred in 
the Friendly Islands. Some influential persons 
there show a disposition to return to heathen- 
ish practices, and a loss of 500 members was 
reported. The outlook is bettcr in Fiji, where 
in one circuit 23,000 out of 25,000 population 
attend church ; but an attempt has been made 
to revive the heathen games here, and the new 
marriage and divorce laws have caused some 
mischief. Things are not all as they ought to be 
in Samoa, where, as in Fiji, European politics 
have come in to unsettle people’s minds; and 
Rotumah is paying for the costly luxury of 
civil war it has lately indulged in. Neverthe- 
less, the Friendly Islands schools give general 
satisfaction and Tubou College has been well 
attended by diligent and well-behaved students 
and the Samoan and Fiji training institutions 
are producing good results. 

The New Britain district, where Mr. Brown had 

his difficulty with the cannibals, comes last. All 
seems to be going {on well since Mr. Brown 
gave the savages a severe chastisement. Schools 
have been established and welcomed in the 
very center®pf the cannibal district, and the 
mission has been largely re-enforced by native 
Fijian teachers, who were so eager to go that 
they would not be held back by any denial, 
difficulty, or danger, notwithstanding their 
brethren had perished among the savages. One 
of them, believing that married men would be 
preferred, heroically offered himself to all the 
widows in the neighborhood, without success ; 
and then brought his box down to the starting- 
place a week before the time, and staid there 
With it, so that the vessel could not possibly 
go away without taking him. 

Mr. Brown’s proceedings against the canni- 
bals were reviewed in the New South Wales and 
Queensland Conference, February 10th. The 
Rev, W. Moore, who had been a missionary, 
held that he and all the early missionaries had 
gone sacrificially ; ‘‘and Brother Brown, when 
he went to the new mission, went also, or 
should have gone, with his life in his hand, 
And when he took the native teachers with 
him, he should have told them that they went 
there sacriicially, ready to lay down their lives 
rather than take life, even in self-defense.” 
Moreover, “‘ Brother Brown and his family were 
in no danger, as they might escape at any 
time in the boat or the steam-launch”’; and he 
moved that Mr. Brown be called to give an 
account of himself at the next Conference. 
Mr. Henson thought that if Mr. Brown had run 
away,as Mr. Moore had said he might have 
done, and left the teachers to be murdered by 
the natives, ‘his conduct would have been not 
only very censurable, but also execrable.” 
The Rev. W. Fletcher did not believe that the 
missicnary forfeited his privileges as a man and 
his right to self-preservation, and held that he 
should defend himself when his life was 
threatened. Other members justified Mr. 
Brown, and the Conference resolved by @ 
large majority that it “has heard with deep- 
est regret the missionary secretary’s account 
of the Blanche Bay massacre, and the expedi- 
tion which followed it; and hereby expresses its 
tenderest sympathy with the Rev. G. Brown, as 
to his great peril in that massacre and his em- 

arrassment in having to provide so suddenly 
and unaided adequate means for the safety of 
the mission party. From the evidence now 

fore us, and which we have carefully exam- 
ined, it fully appears to us that, in the judg- 
ment of the natives themselves, Mr. Brown has 

Administered justice, without seeking revenge ; 

‘nd, whilst we still cherish the utmost con- 
nce in Mr. Brown as our agent in New 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Britain, we at the same time now solemnly 
affirm that we can never sanction the use of 
military measures in our missionary enter- 
prises.” : 


School and College. 


A SECOND circular has been issued, giving 
this time precise information concerning the 
conditions of admission to the courses of study 
for women by the professors of Harvard Col- 
lege. The examinations will be held in Cam- 
bridge, New York, Philadelphia, and Cincin- 
nati, May 28th. Candidates will be required to 
pass examinations in at least eight of the fol- 
lowing branches: English, physical geography, 
botany or physics, mathematics (1. Arithmetic, 
algebra through equations of the first degree, 
including proportion and fractions ; 2. Algebra 
through quadratics, and plane geometry), 
history, French, German, Latin, and Greek. 
Special students wishing to pursue only higher 
courses of study will not be required to pass 
the above examinations, provided they satisfy 
the instructors of their ability to pursue special 
courses with advantage. Two hours of in- 
struction a week will be given in each course 
of study during the academic year of about 
thirty-five weeks. The fee for the full year’s 
instruction (in four or five courses) will be 
$200. The fees for single courses vary from 
$75 to $100. 


....The Pope is again disturbed by the Pro- 
testant schools in Rome, and has addressed a 
letter to the Cardinal-Vicar, complaining that, 
while in the public schools scarcely an hour or 
two are devoted to the Catholic Catechism, 
in those opened by Protestants the minds of 
youth are imbued by wicked doctrines, in con- 
formity with the heresy they teach. He also 
says that he has named a commission of pre- 
lates and members of the Roman nobility, 
which, without interfering with existing Cath- 
olic institutions and the persons connected 
with them, shall assume the high direction and 
vigilance over all the Catholic elementary and 
primary schools, and be, as far as the present 
condition of things permits, the common center 
from which they will derive unity and increase. 


.-.-The absence of President White from 
Cornell University during his mission to Ger- 
many is considered by the Elmira Gazette a 
serious matter for that institution. ‘‘ At the 
present time,’’ says this journal, ‘‘there are 
but 403 students, of both sexes, attending the 
University, and only about 350 young men, 
against about 700 when the experiment began. 
There have been vain attempts to prove that 
this falling off is due to other causes than the 
experiment of bi-sexual education ; but the de- 
crease in the number of students has been so 
regular at Cornell, from 1872 to the present 
time, while at other colleges there has been but 
aslight falling off, that all efforts to ascribe 
any other reason have proved futile.’’ 

....The cost of elementary instruction in 
Prussia amounts. to $3,100,000 annually; the 
sum being covered by eleven and a half millions 
of marks from property and legacies, five and a 
third millions from state subventions, and the 
balance from communal grants. Gratuitous in- 
struction is given in seventeen out of the sixty 
towns in Prussia which count over 20,000 in- 
habitants. 

-.--Three of the twenty fellowships in Johns 
Hopkins University will be allotted this year to 
each of the five departments—Greek, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, and biology ; and 
the remaining five will be allotted either in 
these departments or in others, at the discre- 
tion of the faculty. Applications should be 
made before May 15th. 

.... The local examinations for Vassar 
which were held in Roston and Cincinnati last 
year proved sufficiently encouraging to induce 
the college authorities to hold similar examin- 
ations this year at both of these cities and 
also in Chicago. Hereafter the annual cata- 
logue will contain specimen examination 
papers. 

....The Rev. Dr. Lyman Coleman, of Lafay- 
ette College, Easton, is believed to be the old- 
est college professor in active service in Amer- 
ica. He was graduated at Yale, in 1817, and is 
now in his eighty-third year. 

.... Waterville (Me.) Classical Institute will 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary early in July. 
Ex-Governor Dingley will deliver an address 
and William Matthews, LL, D., will present a 
paper of reminiscences. 


....One hundred thousand dollars have been 
given from the Stone estate in Malden, Mass., 
to Atlanta and Fisk Universities, to be used 
chiefly for new buildings. 


...-The British Royal Geographical Society 
is urging the establishment of chairs of geog- 
raphy at Oxford and Cambridge. 


....The professorship of botany in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh is worth $9,000 a year. 








..--Boston University has 682 students. Of 
*his number 174 are young women. 


¥ 





zee. 


lf you are not wealthy enough to keep a 
flock of hens and accompanying gentleman 
attendant, keep a baby. He can “ crow’? early 
enough to wake you up in abundant season to 
see the sun rise. 


...-Hminent Counsel: ‘Yes, gentlemen of 
the jury, you will—oh ! I know you will restore 
my persecuted client to the arms of his wife 
and little ones, who—” The Court: ‘Your 
client is a bachelor.” 


---‘I suppose the bells are sounding an 
alarm of fire,’’ sneeringly said a man, as the 
the church-bells were calling the worshipers 
one Sunday morning. To which a clergyman, 
who was passing, replied: ‘‘ Yes, my friend ; 
but the fire is not in this world.” 


....A little girl at school read thus: “The 
widow lived on a limbacy left her bya rel- 
ative.” “What did you call that word?” asked 
the teacher. ‘‘The word is legacy; not limb- 
acy.” “But,” said the little girl, ‘‘ my sister 
says I must say limb, not leg.” 


.... Lady : ‘‘ You have not been out to service 
yet; therefore, you have no character ?’’ Appli- 
cant: “‘No, mum; but I’ve got three school- 
board certificuts.”» Lady; ‘‘ Ah! well, that is 
something. Are they for honesty, cleanliness, 
or——” Applicant: “No, please, mum; for 
literatoor, jograffy, and free-’and drorin.”” 


....“‘Doctor,”’ said a ragged-looking man to a 
member of the medical profession in Nevada, 
recently, ‘‘ don’t you think you could find me 
some work?” ‘ Well, now, perhaps I could,” 
replied the doctor, thoughtfully. ‘‘ What 
would you like to do?”” ‘I’m not a bit partic- 
ular,’? was the ready reply, ‘‘and I’ll take a 
job to dig graves.’’ The doctor has taken the 
matter under consideration. 


...“* Vell,”’ said a new-comer in a Western 
town, ‘‘ vat shance I vould have in starting up 
mit saddle-dree peesnis?” ‘‘ That business is 
overdone and competition has almost ruined 
the trade,’’ was the answer. “Vell, cood I 
make somedings mit a new pakery?” ‘Think 
not,”’ said the native. ‘The town’s full of 
bakeries now.”” The man looked puzzled and 
half mad, and suddenly came to the conclu- 
sion: ‘Vell, den, by shiminy, I vill ran for 
office 1’ 


...-One of the school-board, going his rounds 
as an amateur, put the following question to 
a scholar in a country school: ‘‘How do you 
parse ‘ Mary milked the cow’? The last word 
was disposed of as follows: ‘‘Cow is a noun, 
feminine gender, singular number, third per- 
son, and stands for Mary.” ‘Stands for 
Mary!’ exclaimed he of the board. ‘‘ How do 
you make that out?” ‘Because,” added the 
intelligent pupil, ‘‘if the cow didn’t stand for 


Mary, how could Mary milk her?’’ 


....An old darkey caught a two-pound sucker 
one day, and was so well satisfied with his 
work that he lay down for a nap, with the fish 
beside him on the grass. Another darkey came 
along presently, picked up the sucker, and lefta 
half- pound one in its place, When the first man 
and brother woke up, the first thing his eyes 
sought was the fish ; and it took him some sec- 
onds to realize that something had happened. 
Then, turning his prize over and examining it 
all round, he simply said: ‘Golly! how dat 
fish am shwunked,” 


....The Home Journal tells a funny story 
about Tennyson and Thackeray. Once they 
were in Paris, and Thackeray, on going out, 
cautioned the servant not to let the fire go out: 
“| Ne laissez pas sortir le feu." Thackeray's 
French pronunciation not being perfect, the 
servant understood the last word to be fou, in- 
stead of feu; consequently he was not to let the 
madman go out. When Thackeray got back, 
he found the hotel in great excitement, and 
Tennyson, in a towering rage, stalking about, 
whfle the landlord declared that the madman 
insisted on going out. The people in the hotel 
had to unite their forces to hold him in. 


....An Englishman who has recently arrived 
at Philadelphia is shocked to see so many left- 
tailed dogs in the streets, and feels it his duty 
to direct public attention to the fact: ‘‘ Your 
excellent American oysters,” he writes to the 
editor of The Telegraph, ‘‘ your roast beef, 
poultry, and superior shad, have, I fear, 
caused a very provoking attack of gout, 
which will prevent me from visiting the Bench 
Show of Dogs, to open on Monday next. If 
the dogs to be exhibited prove to be no better 
breed than the dogs I have noticed along your 
streets, the exhibition will not prove very 
creditable. At least 90 in every 100 dogs I 
have noticed in this city eurl their tails to the 
left, an evidence of low breed and danger. 
Dogs that curl their tails to the right are never 
afflicted with hydrophobia. That fatal disease 
prevails only among dogs that curl their tails 
left. No gentleman in London or in any city 
of the Continent will own a dog or allow a dog 
to follow him that curls its tail to the left.” 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

BEAVINS, W , Pondville, Vt., resigns. 

BLAKE, 8 A., North Tisbury, Mass., resigns. 

BREAKER, M. J., Huntsville, Mo., resigns. 

BURNETT, J., Bedford, N. Y., resigns. 

CRESSY, R. K., Chicago, Ill., resigns. 

CROSS, Henry, supplies Pilgrim ch., New 
York City, during the summer. 

CRUDGINTON, T., Quidnick, assumes also 
charge of church at Compton, R. I. 

FOSTER, ALBERT, Faieielahie, Penn., called 
to Tabernacle, Albany, N. Y. 

FRENCH, J. Howarp, removes from Athens 
to Troy, Penn. 

GAGE, L. L., removes from Concord to Dex- 
ter, Mich. 

— James, ord. at Meredith Village, 

ass. 





HEWITT, C. E., Chicago, Ill., resigns. 

HOLLINGSWORTH, J. H., ord. at Spring- 
field, O. 

JOHNSON, J. 8., removes from Yorkshire Cen- 
ter to North Gage, N. Y 

KOSE, Henry, closes his labors at German 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

LEWIS, J. T., aor Penn., accepts call 
to Owl Creek, O. 


LUSK, 8. J., removes from Howard to Read- 
ing Center, N. Y. 


MACFARLANE, A., called to Wooster, O. 


MITCHELL, H. R., removes from Cornish Flat 
to Hinsdale, N. H 


PIDGE, J. B. 8., Lawrence, Mass., resigns 
on of First ch. He is called to Fourth 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

PIERCE, Groras R., Oneida, N. Y., called to 

Evanston, Ill. 


TEMPLE, J., will supply Irwin Station, Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BELL, Roszrt C., inst. at Mt. Carmel, R. L. 

BENEDICT, '. N., closes his labors at Aque- 
bogue, 

BLISS, D. J., closes his labors in Peru, Mass. 

BOND, J. J., accepts call to Napoli, N. Y. 

CLARK, E. L., invited to settle at Southamp- 
ton, Mass. 

= H. M., accepts call to Burlington, 

is. 


DAVIES, T. M., North Yarmouth, Me., with- 
draws his resignation. 
FAY, 8. P. Bangor, Me., resigns. 
a George A., closes his labors at Pawiet, 
t. 


GOODSELL, Dennis, called to Montevideo, 
Minn. 


MALLARY, R. De Wirt, called to Second 
ch., Detroit, Mich. 


MAY, T. M., closes his labors at Volney, N. Y. 
MERRIAM, J. F., Indian Orchard, Mass., re- 


signs. 
MERRILL, C. W., Spring Valley, accepts call 
to Waseca, Minn. ™ 


PHELPS, F. B., Lowell, Vt., dismissed, 
PRATT, Ggorazg H., Agawam, Mass, dis- 
missed. 


SPAULDING, W. A., Lynn, Mass., resigns, 
Church refuses to release him. 

SPEARE, 8. L. B., accepts call to First ch., 
Bangor, Me. 

TERHUNE, E. P., D.D., inst. at Springfield, 
Mass., over First Church. 

WAINWRIGHT, G. W., Raymond, called to 
Plymouth, Wis. ‘ 

WALKER, W. E., accepts call to Vermillion, 
Dakota. 

LUTHERAN, 


ACKER, H., removes from Ottawa, Ill., to 
Newton, Kan. 

ERHARD, Amos, removes from Selinsgrove to 
Fisherville, Penn. 

HAY, Lewis, removes from Washington, D. 
C., to Allegheny City, Penn. 

HIPPEE, Lewis, removes from North Wil- 
liamsburg to Canton, O 

NYE, R. H., removes from Clarence to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BAUGH, J. M., Bloomington, Ill., accepts call 
to Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

BRUEN, J. Dz Hakt, inst. at Clayton, N. J. 

MARSHALL, James, accepts call to Upper Oc- 
toraro, Penn. 

McATEE, Wm. A., Danville, Penn., accepts 
call to Fourth st., Chicago, Ill. 

NEILL, Henry, Philadelphia, Penn., died 
recently. 

POWELL, W. A., accepts call to Barton, Md. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BROWN, G. W., Keene, N. H., resigns. 

KETCHUM, Cuarues J., ord, priest at Port- 
land, Me. 

OBERLY, Henry H., called to Christ ch., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

RUSSELL, A. B., accepts call to Cumberland 
Furnace, Tenn. 

SULLIVAN, Epwarp, D. D., Chicago, Ill., 
accepts call to &t. George’s, Montreal, 
Canada. 

ZIEGLER, Pav, Lawrence, Kan., resigns. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, Jonw Monnoz, Mebanesville, N. 
C., died recently. 

BROWN, Josern, Clear Water, Fla., resigns. 

EWING, D. B., D. D., Hebron, Va., becomes 

rincipal of Lewisburg (W. Va.) Female 
Jollege. 

HOGE, M. D., D. D., Richmond, Va., will 
preach baccalaureate sermon at commence- 
ment of Erskine College (Ass. Ref. Pres.), 
Due Weat, 8. C. 
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The Sumday-school, 


LESSON FOR MAY lith. 
THE SAVIOUR’S CALL,—Is. Lv, 1—11. 


Norss.—The last lesson ended with a glori- 
ous promise of a numerous seed to God’s serv- 
ant, who is primarily the better portion of the 
Jewish people returning from captivity, and 
more completely Christ. The next chapter, 
the fifty-fourth, addresses the Church, Jerusa- 
lem, as a childless widow, in its loneliness and 
captivity, and promises it the joy of a numer- 
ous seed. The lesson begins with an address 
in the rapidly changing, dramatic form of this 
prophecy to another object, this time the wan- 
dering captives who should return to Jerusalem, 
or the strangers from every nation, the Gen- 
tiles who should also come with them to serve 
the Lord, and who with them would con- 
stitute the “servants of the Lord of the pre- 
vious verse.”” The speaker is Jehovah. ‘That 
thirsteth.”"—That sins and wants pardon and ac- 
ceptance with the saints in Zion. *¢ With- 
out money.”’—The good news of God’s blessing 
to those who will come and serve him is free 
to all.——-——' Wherefore do ye spend,” ete.—The 
Jews, in their captivity and sin, were led into 
fdolatry and sin, and were besought to 
come out of it. ‘* Sure mercies,” or loving 
kindnesses of David. Read psalm lix, 49. 
That psalm shows that the loving kind- 
ness was in the promise of an _ end- 
less reign to his descendants, ‘*] have 
given him,”’—This may be translated either gave 
him—that is, David; or quite as well I do give 
him, the Servant, the representative of the pure 
element of the people,or more fully Christ, to be 
testifler, ruler, and governor. ‘* Behold thou 
shalt call.""—Here the party addressed changes 
from the people to the ‘‘Servant,’’ the com- 
mander mentioned in the previous verse. 
“A nation that thou knowest not."—The ingath- 
ering of the Gentiles is here meant. ** Seek 
ye.’’—Here, by a dramatic change, the Servant, 
ruler, addresses the people. ** For my 
thoughts."—Here again God addresses the peo- 
ple through the chapter. 

Instruction.—Salvation is free. The Gospel 
is not for the rich alone; not for those that 
have leisure and means to be religious; it is 
for the very poorest in the world. Churches 
may shut the poor out of their bedecked houses ; 
but they cannot shut them out of the love of 
God. All we have to do to get salvation is to 
take it. God is infinitely willing to give it. 
He only asks us to come and take the pardon, 
the help, the water of life, the wine and the 
milk without price. Christ Jesus tells us that 
he is the water of life. ‘‘ Whoso thirsteth,” 
be says, ‘let him come unto me and drink.” 

If Jesus can be had for the asking, how fool- 
ish are those who spend their time and money 
on what can never satisfy them. Men will 
labor for earthly pleasures, which must disap- 
point them, and never think of going to God 
for the purest happiness a soul can know. 

The ingathering of all nations may be ex- 
pected as the fruit of Christ’s mission to the 
earth. ‘‘ The nations that knew not thee shall 
run unto thee.’’ We are not of the family to 
which the promise first came; but when the 
full announcement of Christ was made, then 
came the promise to the Gentiles also. 

There is thus a progression in revelation. 
The Mosaic law does not contain a single com- 
mand or suggestion to attempt the proselyting 
of other nations by the Jews. It treats them 
as outsiders, who were not to be refused if they 
came in; but who were not to be sought for. 
In the evangelical prophecy of Isaiah we first 
see the clear foreshadowing of Christ, and also 
the offer of the Gospel to the heathen nations. 
In the New Testament what was in Isaiah an 
encouragement becomes an obligation, put upon 
the Church to carry the Gospel to all the world, 

The gracious opportunity to find the Lord 
should be accepted. Sometimes he can be 
more easily found than at others; sometimes 
he seems to be near. Whenever one feels 
drawings toward a Christian life and hope, 
then God is near and should be sought. 

The conditions of salvation given are repent- 
ance—“‘let the wicked forsake his way ’—and 
consecration—“‘let him return unto the Lord.” 
These conditions fulfilled are sure to secure the 
promise, ‘‘ He will abundantly pardon.” 

God is not to be measured by our similitude. 
We cannot forgive easily. He can. We are 
iguorant and faithless and untrue. He is wise 
and true and faithful. What he promises will 
be fulfilled, 

Not the snow and the rain are surer to pro- 
duce an abundant harvest in the enriched and 
moistened earth than are the promises of God 
to be fulfilled in the blessing of his people. 



































A CORRESPONDENT at Portland, Oregon, 
furnishes this of the “Heathen Chinee”’: 
“John” had bought a watch at our jeweler’s ; 
but, as it ran too slow, he took it back, saying : 
“Watches no good.” “What is the matter 
with it?” asked the jeweler. ‘Oh! saia John, 

*watchee too much by'm-by.”’ 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








DR. TALMAGE’S TRIAL. 
THE TWENTIETH DAY. 


At the Spring meeting of the Presbytery 
Monday morning the question of electing a 
moderator came up. Dr. Ludlow said he would 
serve another term; but he was persuaded 
to remain in office until the close of the Tal- 
mage trial. In the afternoon, at the regular 
session for the trial, Dr. Prime, editor of the 
New York Observer, testified as an editorial ex- 
pert. In answer to the question ‘On the 
supposition that Mr. Talmage had good reason 
to believe that the paper had been surrep- 
titiously sold and that this would be his only 
opportunity to say ‘ good-bye’ to the subscrib- 
ers, was it right for him to use all diligence in 
securing the publication of his valedictory in 
that number of the paper ?”’ he said: ‘I should 
certainly have done so myeelf.’? Mr. Crosby 
then asked: ‘ Has an editor any right to insert 
anything that will damage the financial pros- 
pects of the paper he edits?’ Dr. Prime 
would not answer the question directly or gen- 
erally ; but said, if the publisher of a magazine 
employed an editor fora year, he was bound 
to allow that editor full control of the columns 
until the year expired. 

Q.—Suppose the proprietor of a paper was ar- 
rested for theft or accused of any crime, would 
the editor of his paper have a right to publish 
the fact? 

A, —He would have a perfect legal right. 

Dr. E. 8, Porter, formerly editor of the Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, expressed, on examination, 
similar opinions. 

Mr. Talmage was then recalled. He said by 
the terms of the contract his editorial control 
of The Christian at Work was absolute. Mr. 
Remington was exasperating because he ill- 
treated Mr, Talmage’s friends, particularly Mr. 
Corwin, and kept them all in hot water. Dr, 
Spear here offered an affidavit from Gen. C. H. 
Howard, of The Advance, Its reception was 
objected to; but counsel was allowed to read 
it asa letter. The document stated that Mr. 
Talmage knew nothing of the advertisement of 
The Advance in The Christian at Work ; nor was 
the list of the latter paper received from him, 
but from a Western agent, Mr. Talmage ex- 
plained that his idea of a free church is ‘one 
in which every man pays what he can afford for 
the support of the Gospel, his own conscience 
being the dictator. That is our system.” He 
further stated that he only accepted the call to 
Brooklyn, in preference to one from Chicago 
and one from San Francisco, because he saw in 
Brooklyn an opportunity to establish that kind 
of a church. 

Q.—Do you consider that your church isa free 
church to-day ? A.—Not decidedly. TheGospel 
is supported in my church by voluntary contribu- 
tions and without regard to the dollar question. 
A man’s getting a good seat in our church does 
not depend upon what he may give. I had two 
distinct ideas, I remember, in establishing this 
plan. One was that, although the church was 
to be a free one, the home feeling should be cul- 
tivated—that is, all the members should have 
regular pews. And the other was that, free as 
the church was to be, it should have all the 


luxuries of religion—the best music, finest 
architecture, etc. 

Q.—Did you ever know that a diagram of the 
church with the prices of each pew marked 
upon it was inexistence? A.—I never heard of 
it until this trial began. 


Q.—Mr. Pearsall testified that he showed it to 
you? A,—Mr. Pearsall is mistaken. 

Q.—Mr. Pearsall also testified that he fre- 
quently said to you: “Now, Dominie, there is 
no use of your saying that the pews in this 
church are assigned without regard to the dol- 
lar question. The people know that it is a hum- 
bug.” Did Mr. Pearsall ever say anything of 
the kind to you? A.—He never did. Mr. Pear- 
sall is mistaken. 

Mr. Talmage further explained that the only 
reason he discontinued that notice was because 
it was represented to him by the trustees that 
it had a tendeney to make people feel that they 
were not called upon to subscribe anything to- 
ward the support of the Gospel. On the sub- 
ject of the telegram sent to John F. Talmage, 
Mr. Talmage said: ‘Our church was in debt. 
I would give anything except my soul’s salva- 
tion to have that debt paid off. I felt tlrat un- 
less the board of trustees subscribed $25,000 
we couldn’t raise the money. Mr. J. F. Tal- 
mage and Mr. Hobbes were both trustees, and 
were both absent from the city. I sent a tele- 
gram calling upon Mr. Talmage for a subscrip- 
tion. He answered that he couldn't offer it. 
I then consulted with my wife, who is a better 
financier than I am; and we decided that, by 
scrimping, I could give $5,000 more toward pay- 
ing the debt. I wanted the money to come 
from the board of trustees. So I sent the tel- 
egram about which there has been so much 
talk. My wife, as she has told you, suggested 
the word ‘privately,’ saying that, as Mr. Tal- 
mage and Mr. Hobbes were both commercial 
men, they would probably not desire to have it 
known that I paid their subscription. That is 
all there was about it.” 





THE TWENTY-FIRST DAY. 


The cross-examination of Mr. Talmage, which 
was just begun at adjournment on Monday, 
was continued on Tuesday. Mr. Crosby ques- 
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ington’s letters to him, which he had previous- 
ly described as exasperating, had been de- 
stroyed ; but he did not know when. He found 
two of them some weeks ago, and carried them 
in his pocket during a part of the trial; but 
had mislaid and could not find them, 


Q.—Did you ever tell Mr. Remington that 
he was your enemy? A.—No, sir. 
.—Is it your habit to destroy all letters 
which bear badly upon other men? A.—It isa 
rule of my life to destroy everything unpleasant. 
‘ Q.—Have you not said recently that you had 
put away things in your pigeon-holes that 
would make cheerful reading? A.—I have a 
ood deal of cheerful reading. I don’t remem- 
ce having said that. 

Q.—Was not Major Corwin omnges asa pub- 
lisher of The Christian at Work through your 
earnest persuasion? A.—Yes and no. 

Q.—Did you not geo that, if Major Cor- 
win’s management was not successful, you 
would edit the paper a year for nothing? A.— 
I did, and would have done so. 

Q.—Do you not know that the receipts while 
Major Corwin was publisher were $5,000 less 
than during the same months of the previous 
year? A.—I never knew anything of the kind. 

Q.—How do you —_ the facts that in 

May, 1875, you wrote severe terms of Mr. 
King, in Ju y you signed a resolution highly 
commending him, and in August you again 
wrote severely of him? A.—Only that my 
views may have vacillated, on account of what 
I heard about him. The witness was then asked 
a nuinber of questions in regard to the sale of 
the paper. Mr. Hallock, he said, after meeting 
Mr. Remington at his (Mr. Talmage’s) house, 
said that he could never make a bargain with 
that man. ‘ Mr. Hallock was mistaken, then,’’ 
said Mr. Crosby; ‘‘for he did afterward make a 
bargain with that man.” ‘Oh!’ responded 
Mr. Talmage, with a peculiar smile, ‘‘ Mr. Hal- 
lock has made several mistakes.” 
Q.—You did not krow then that there was an 
attempt to drop you in injury and disgrace ? 
A,—The long lane which led up to the event 
made me feel certain that the intention was to 
drop me in injury. I thought so then; J think 
80 now. 

Y.—You thought that they had deceived 
you? A,—I did. 

Q.—To meet their deceit, you deceived them? 
A,.—I did not deceive them. 

Q.—You put in your valedictory without 
their knowledge? A.—I exercised my right as 
editor to control the columns, 

Q.—Did you think they were trying to de- 
ceive you? A.—I don’t think anything about 
it. I know it. 

Q.—Did the provisions of your agreement 
with General Howard on October 4th, 1876, 
bind you to become the editor of The Advance 
on November 14th? A.—The agreement could 
be changed, but not broken. 

Q.—Why did you not decline Mr. Hallock’s 
offer at once? A.—I didn’t feel bound to make 
an ep to him of my plans. 

@- ould you not haye declined without 

ng any explanation? A.—I could. 
Q.—Can you give any reason why you did 
not decline the offer at once? A.—I cannot. 

Q.—You announced from your pulpit on 
October 15th, 1876, did you not, that you had 
learned that the paper had been surreptitious] 
sold? A.—I don’t remember what I said. It 
is likely that I said it was surreptitiously sold, 
because it was surreptitiously sold. 

Q.—Wherein was the sale surreptitious? A. 
—I had made up my mind that Mr. Hallock 
couldn’t buy the paper, and came to believe 
that there was nothing in his talk. 

Q.—Did you not go to the press-room about 
4P.M., on October 9th, in pany with Mr. 
Cobb, the foreman of the composing-room, and 
make arrangements for the insertion of the 
valedictory ? A.—I don’t remember, 








THE TWENTY-SECOND DAY. 


The Presbytery met Wednesday in the Tab- 
ernacle Lay College, which had been tendered 
and accepted. The cross-examination of Mr. 
Talmage was continued by Mr. Crosby. 

Q.—Why did you not decline Mr. Hallock’s 
offer as soon as it was made? A.—I can’t re- 
member the action of my mind at that time. 

Q.—Had you accepted General Howard's 
offer at that time? A.—The negotiations were 


not complete. I expected to go to The Ad- 
vance, 


Q.—That is hardly an answer to my ae 
but I suppose I shall have to take it. hy did 
you not inform Mr. Hallock that you had ac- 
cepted General Howard’s offer? A.—It was a 
matter of private business. 

Witness here offered an explanation: ‘ Yes- 
terday and on the previous day, as to-day, I 
frequently made the answer ‘I do not remem- 
ber.’ WhenI say ‘I do not remember’ it is 
because I do not remember. The style of my 
life has been so busy that it is impossible for 
me to remember details of conversation or 
business, During three years I have been the 
preacher in my church, and pastor and presi- 
dent of the Lay College, and editor, and lectur- 
ing almost every night; so that, through the 
whole round year, except Saturday night, I 
have been busy almost every night. It is 
absolutely impossible for me to remember 
details, and I wish the Presbytery to under- 
stand that I don’t remember when I say ‘1 
don’t remember.’ ”’ 

Q.—Had you not given the impression to Mr. 
Remington and Mr. Hallock that the transfer 
of the paper from one to the other would be 


pleasing to you? A.—I don’t remember all my 
conversations with them. 

Q.—Did you ever intend to give them such 
an impression? A.—I don’t remember an 
eventful conversation. Mr. Moderator, I 
not submit to this. I wish you would stop this 


ging. 

a When ou inserted your valedictory, did 

you not bellows that the er had been sold 

to a gentleman from Philadelphia? A.—I did. 
Q.—Did you not believe that it was no longer 





tioned him. Mr. Talmage said that Mr. Rem_ 
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Q.—What right had you to insert your vale 
dictory in a ay ped owned we panes ie 
Philadelphia? A.—I claim that I had a right 
to do just as I did. 
— reason had you for believing that 
this gentleman would allow you to insert q 
proper valedictory? A.—I don’t know. 
Q.—Did you have any reason? A.—I don’t 
know. 
Q.—You say in your valedictory that the 
world never seemed so bright or Heaven go 
lorious. What caused this feeling? A— 
ecause I was getting out of purgatory. 
Q.—How were you getting out of purgatory? 
A.—By getting out of The Christian at Work, 
Q.—Then The Christian at Work was purga- 
tory? A.—That’s what you say. 
.—What caused the depression of spirits on 
the morning of October 9th, when you said you 
were hounded? A.—I didn’t say that I was 
depressed. I said 1 was hounded. So I am 
now. The same spirit was shown toward me 
as there has been on this trial ; such as would 
induce a man to come 200 miles without any 
compulsion and hang around a church court. 


To a series of questions in relation to the 
resignation of the Tabernacle trustees, Mr. Tal- 
mage responded repeatedly: ‘‘I decline to 
answer.’? Mr. McCullagh asked a question in 
reference to what Mr. Hathaway said to the 
witness concerning the renting of pews. “I 
would rather not answer that,’’ said Mr. Tal- 
mage, ‘‘on account of the covenant we made 
the other day. I wish to make a remark here. 
At a moment during Mr. Hathaway’s testimony, 
when I thought that I would have no opportunity 
of presenting rebutting testimony, I made a 
vehement remark, which I desire now to recall 
and have it appear as if it had never been said 
by me at all.” 

Mr. McClelland (to the witness).—Do 1 
regret having made the statements about Mr. 
Hathaway to Dr. Van Dyke? A.—I decline to 
answer. 

Mr. Millard.—Did you make the charge about 
Mr. Hathaway to Dr. Van Dyke which he 
understood you to make? A.—Dr. Van Dyke 
is mistaken about that. 

A discussion then ensued as to whether or 
not the witness should be asked questions 
relating to this statement, and finally he said 
that, if he had made the statement about Dr. 
Van Dyke’s being a notorious liar which was 
attributed to him, he withdrew it. He was 
then dismissed from the witness-stand, with the 
understanding that he might be recalled by the 
prosecution, and examined in reference to the 
fourth specification. 











THE TWENTY-THIRD DAY. 


On Thursday, C. N. Nichols, an elder and 
trustee in the Tabernacle and chairman of the 
pew committee, was called as a witness in ref- 
erence to the rental of pews in that church. 
His testimony corroborated that of Mr. Tal- 
mage and Major Corwin. He never saw a dia- 
gram of the church with the prices attached to 
each pew, and knew of only one instance in 
which a person had been compelled to remove 
to less desirable pew because he was unable 
to pay as much as the trustees thought the pew 
ought to be worth, At the close of Mr. 
Nichol’s testimony Dr. Spear announced that 
the defense had no more testimony to offer. 
“‘T could pile up testimony,’’ he said, ‘‘ to cor- 
roborate what has already been given in re- 
gard to the third specification ; but I do not 
think this necessary. So faras I can now see, 
the defense has no more testimony to offer.” At 
Mr. McClelland’s suggestion, the Rev. Mr. Wood 
was recalled, and said he told Mr. McClelland, 
Dr. Van Dyke, and another clergyman what Mr. 
Crosby had said of Dr. Talmage—that he was ® 
liar and a scoundrel, etc. ‘I also said to them 
that I questioned the propriety of having aschief 
prosecutor in this case aman 60 vulnerable, 
on account of rashness and censoriousness, 9 
Mr. Crosby. I said this under the seal of con 
fidence, and I don’t know who has broken it. 

Dr. Van Dyke (to the witness).—Do you 
mean to say that you stated in my resence 
that Mr. Crosby had said to you that Dr. Tal 
mage was a liar and ascoundrel? A.—I do. 

’—Did you not come to my study shortly 
afterward? A.—NOo, sir. 

“T shall ask the counsel for the prosecution 
to recall me,’’ said Dr. Van Dyke. 

Mr. McClelland asked the witness if he had 
not told him that his memory was defective. 
Mr. Wood replied that it was on some points; 
but his note-book was a good substitute. It 
was in this note-book that he had jotted dowa 
Mr. Crosby’s offensive remarks about the Taber- 
nacle pastor. Dr. Van Dyke here said: % 
have a right to make a statement; and I wish 
to say here that Mr. Wood has never said in 
my hearing that Mr. Crosby had told him that 
Dr. Talmage was a liar and a scoundrel.” Mr. 
Crosby asked Mr. Wood if he (Mr. Crosby) had 
not said that Mr. Talmage was a liar and § 
scoundrel if the stories about him were 
true. Mr. Wood did not remember pos 
itively. Mr. Crosby took the stand and 
said: “I remember my conversation with Mr. 
Wood. I expressed my regret and disgust that 
discreditable stories should be afloat about Dr. 
Talmage, and said that, if they were true, he 
was 8 liar anda scoundrel.” He never said 
Dr. Talmage’s nephew that he intended od 
drive Dr. Talmage out of the Preshyteme 
Church ; but that, if Dr. Talmage was guilt, 





owned by Mr. Remington? A.—I supposed 
that it had passed out Sr ts hands. 
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expressed the opinion that Dr. Talmage was 


ty. 
ae next witness was Dr. Van Dyke, who re- 
peated his statement about Mr. Wood. Pr. 
Spear then asked him if he had ever said that 
Mr. Talmage was a buffoon. Dr. Van Dyke 
had no recollectien of using this epithet. 

Qg.—Did you not say that Dr. Talmage was 
not fit to bein the Presbytery? A.—I have ex- 
pressed the opinion that he was out of place in 
the Presbyterian Church. 

Q.—Have you not said that the Tabernacle 
was a rotten and sinking concern? A.—I have 
had the opinion that there was something rot- 
ten in Denmark there. 

Q.—Have you not said that the Tabernacle 
was swamped with a debt of over $100,000? 
A.—I have said that the debt was over $100,000 
in the fall of 1876, and I believe that it was. 

Q.—Now, having in mind these four ques- 
tions, do you not remember having said these 
things to me? A.—I don’t recollect having any 
conversation with you on the subject. 


The rest of the session was occupied with 
discussion. A reconsideration of the vote by 
which General Howard’s affidavit was allowed 
to be read as a letter was moved; but the 
motion was lost. Mr. Crosby then asked per- 
mission to call Mr. Crask in rebuttal of Mr. 
Talmage. On this Dr. Spear said: ‘“‘I have 
been carrying around in my pocket for several 
days, until it has become somewhat worn, a 
speech which I have prepared on this question; 
but I do not wish to make that speech at this 
point, so near the close of the day. We will 
resist the proposition to the very death. The 
prosecution has no right to call a solitary wit- 
ness whose name was not included in the list 
served upon the defendant.’? ‘I am very 
glad,’ said Dr. Van Dyke, ‘‘that Dr. Spear 
isn’t going to make his speech to-day. I wish 
to call his attention to the fact that the 
General Assembly of 1878, in reviewing the pro- 
ceedings of the Synod of Cincinnati, has settled 
the question of calling witnesses in rebuttal. It 
censured the Synod because it did not censure 
the presbytery for refusing to allow witnesses 
to be called in rebuttal. You will find it on 
page 148 of the minutes.” 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH DAY. 


On Friday Dr. Spear announced that, in the 

hope to expedite the trial, the defense had con- 
cluded to call the witmesses the prosecution 
had asked for. The defense did not want to 
rest under the imputation that there were any 
witnesses of whose testimony they were afraid. 
Charles C. Shelley, a printer, then testified that 
on October 7th, 1876, an order was brought to 
him by General Howard for an advertisement 
for The Advance. On Monday afternoon, which 
was the next working day, a messenger came 
tohim to have the advertisement altered. It 
was sent to Mr. Craske’s foundry about 5 
o'clock. On cross-examination, the witness 
said he talked with Dr. Talmage that day ; but 
there was nothing said about the advertise- 
ment. 

Charles Craske, an electrotyper and stereo- 
typer, testified that he received the advertise- 
ment referred to, to have it stereotyped. He 
could not recall whether or not it was as late 
as 5 o’clock in the afternoon when the order 
was given. When asked how many orders he 
received that day, he replied forty-three. He 
also said that he kept a record of the order in 
which the jobs were finished. The advertise- 
ment was finished the thirteenth that day. 
The shop was closed between 5:30 and 6P. M. 

he: is claimed that you did not get the 
order until 5 o’clock. Could you finish it in an 
hour? A.—It would depend on the urgency of 
the order. I remember that this order was 


very urgent, and it could have been finished in 
an hour, 


This closed the case for the defense. The 
prosecution recalled Mr. Remington, who said 
that Mr. Talmage had ample opportunity to 
put in his valedictory as editor of The Christian 
at Work. He wrote a letter to Mr. Talmage 
stating that his valedictory would go in the 
Paper, The thought of dropping Mr. Talmage 
never entered his head. 

Mr. Remington said he never tried to get any 
clergyman to displace Mr. Talmaye; that he 
hever received any salary from the paper, and 
lost about $50,000 during Mr. Talmage’s editor- 
ship. Mr. J. N. Hallock was recalled, and testi- 
fled that The Advance was sent to all the sub- 
eribers of The Christian at Work in this coun- 
try, in Canada, and in Europe. General 
Howard's letter explained the list only so far 
asthe Western agent was concerned. He said 
the columns of The Christian at Work were not 
Open to assaults upon Dr. Talmage after he 
left the paper. Witness instructed the editor 
Rot to say anything about Dr. Talmage. When 
tsked if he had not said, in a certain conversa- 
tion, that Mr. Talmage lied, Mr. Hallock re- 
plied: “Oh! no. I said it wasa false state- 
ment. A falsehood isn’t a lie. Consult the 
dictionary. It will tell you that a lie carries 
_ it a malicious intent. I don’t think Mr. 
had any malice toward me.” He said 

© did not tell Dr. Talmage on a certain Mon- 
day that he had bought the paper. After 

Ng some testimony from Mr. Latham and 
» Wells, the Presbytery adjourned until 


ursday, May 1st, when Dr. 8 wil] sum 
W for Dr. Talmage. “ 








Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


MODERN GREECE.* 


Mr. SerGEaANt’s book consists of two 
parts: the first describes modern Greece, 
its resources, government, commerce, agri- 
culture, public works, literature, and edu- 
cational system. The second part is a his- 
tory of the establishment of Greek inde- 
pendence from 1820; ‘‘a coup deil of 
European diplomacy during the past sixty 
years, in so far as that diplomacy has had 
Greece for its subject-matter.” In which 
diplomacy Mr. Sergeant complains bitterly 
of the part which England, from the days 
of Canning to those of Lord Beaconsfield, 
has taken. ‘‘To impede the growth of 
Greece,” he says, ‘‘in the vain hope of pre- 
venting the dissolution of Turkey, has been 
the consistent, the costly, and the ineffectual 
policy of English statesmanship for more than 
half a century.” Mr. Sergeant brings down 
the discussion of English policy toward 
Greece, in a preliminary chapter, to the 
date of August, 1878, at which time the en- 





_largement of the Grecian boundary, as pro- 


vided for at the Berlin Congress (by moving 
it northward to Joannina and Trikala), had 
not yet been carried out. He speaks as an 
opponent of English, Turkish, and Russian 
policy alike; and as a warm advocate of the 
neglected rights of Greece. The action of 
the Berlin Congress he considers as highly 
censurable—one of the blunders which are 
as bad as a crime. ‘‘We might have 
easily combined the extension of the Hel- 
lenic state with the maintenance of the 
Porte in Europe.” But the Berlin plenipo- 
tentiaries, and Lord Beaconsfield in partic- 
ular, ‘‘ by sending Greece from the Congress 
dissatisfied, have insured the renewal of the 
border-struggles.” They refused to decide 
between Turkey and Greece; and, by divid- 
ing, in the proposed new frontier line, 
‘‘Epirotes from Epirotes, and Thessalians 
from Thessalians, they effected the partition 
ofarace. . . . This is how Greece was 
treated at Berlin, and by England in par- 
ticular. This is what she got by trusting 
us, and sheathing her sword when she 
might have annexed three large provieces. 
; It results from the Treaty of Ber- 
lin that the Kingdom of Greece has been 
virtually abandoned by Europe.” Is this 
indictment quite just? We think not. 
England, doubtless, might have done more 
than she has done to hasten the extension 
of the power and the territory of modern 
Greece; but we must not forget that En- 
gland planted the seed of Grecian independ- 
ence, and if, since then, she has watered 
the young plant less assiduously than every 
phil-Iellene would like, she has not per- 
mitted, on the other hand, nor would 
Europe permit, its eradication by Turkish 
power. Lord Beaconsfield was right, after 
all, in applying to Greece, at Berlin, the 
words in which Mr. Sergeant sees only a 
cruel irony: ‘‘The country, like the indi- 
vidual, which has a future, can afford to 
wait.” 

Since 1822, when, as Dr. Labberton says 
in his ‘‘ Outlines of History,” ‘‘all the edu- 
cated men in Europe were seized with what 
was called the Philhellenic fever,” the 
affairs of Greece, whether domestic or 
foreign, have had a deep interest for the 
whole world of educated persons. For 
Americans, who are not directly concerned 
in the politics of Greece, the state of her 
internal affairs is perhaps the more in- 
teresting subject of the two; and Mr. Ser. 
geant gives us a good account of the Greece 
of to-day. His description turns mainly upon 
the following points: The present popula- 
tion of the Greek kingdom is about a mil- 
lion and three-quarters; still under the 
Turkish rule are millions more of true 
Greeks. M. Symet. reckons this class at 
over 4,800,000; but, adds Mr. Sergeant, ‘‘ the 
precise enumeration of the Hellenic race is, 
in the present condition of our knowledge, 
impossible.” These Greeks of to-day are, 
by race apd speech, ‘practically the same 
as the Greeks of the classic age.” Since 
their struggle for freedom, they have been 
endeavoring to regenerate their language, 


*New Greece. By Lewis SERGEANT. New York; 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin. Pp. xv, 423. 8vo, 
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to return toward its classical forms. There 
is, ‘‘ perhaps, no more striking instance of a 
race of men setting itself deliberately to re- 
construct its own grammar and vocabulary, 
and discarding, in the course of a genera- 
tion or two, the corruption of centuries. 
That is what the Greeks have attempted, 
and with no small measure of success; and 
especially to strip from the speech of 
Pericles the ungainly Turanianisms of their 
oppressors. To take a single instance, the 
Turkish name for a gun, toufeki, had 
been most frequently used. The ancient 
Greek [language] did not supply a 
name for the complex idea. But it 
resumed its vital energy, in obedience 
to the demand; and thenceforth the gun of 
the Greek patriot was his televodon—that 
which carried his missile far, when he 
aimed it at the heart of his enemy.” Lan- 
guage, however, cannot be made or unmade 
quite at will. ‘‘ The purest contemporary 
writers of Greek do not venture to return 
absolutely to the Greek of Xenophon or 
Thucydides.” But the reconstruction is 
already a radical one, ‘‘ There are now in 
Greece two distinct forms of speech—one for 
writing and one for speaking. Or, more 
precisely, we may say that there are a score 
of forms, from the classicalism of the uni- 
versity to the rudest patois of Bootia. We 
have, therefore, two distinct kinds of mod- 
ern Greek literature—the Romaic (cor- 
rupt Greek) and the neo-classical. The 
former dates as far back as the Middle 
Ages.” The songs of the klephts, or moun- 
taineers, are universally popular, by reason 
of their patriotic sentiments. Recent Gre- 
cian literature is especially brilliant in its 
poetry. A yearly prize for poetry, founded 
by the patriot, Ambrose Ralli, is awarded by 
the Academy at Athens, on the 25th of 
March, the anniversary of Greek independ- 
ence, to the successful competitor. On that 
day the whole of Athens is excited. The 
cafés and bazaars are deserted; the crowd 
gesticulates, shouts, and argues; the crowned 
poet is borne off to his home, as it were, in 
triumph. The old Hellenic mythology, 
more or Jess distorted and mutilated, still 
survives in the form of the fairy tales that 
are told among the villagers and mountain- 
eers of Greece. 

The Greeks suffer from a plethora of edu- 
cation. There are too many professional 
men, and not farmers enough left to till the 
soil; yet the exports are considerable. In 
1876 they shipped $7,000,000 worth of 
Zante currants (which, by the way, are 
not currants at all, as Mr. Sergeant should 
have noted; but a small grape). Wine, oil, 
‘honey, tobacco, and cotton (the industry of 
the cotton culture having been created by 
the demand during our own civil war) are 
also among the exports. The foresting and 
the drainage of the country are being slowly 
improved; the latter, in considerable part, 
as it is interesting to learn, by the repair of 
the great engineering works, tunnels, and 
the like that were constructed in the classic 
time of Greece and that are still service- 
able when put in order. The nation is much 
in debt; but our author does not see how 
‘she can help it, as long as she has Turks for 
her nearest neighbors and must keep up a 
considerable army. But the account which 
Mr. Sergeant gives of the development of 
the kingdom is an encouraging one, in spite 
of his pessimistic views of British policy. 
The book abounds in statistics and is con- 
scientiously written; and it may be recom- 
mended, as full of information, to any 
student of modern Greece. 

———— 


THE KING’S SECRET.* 


Tue glory of Louis XIV’s reign and the 
horrors of the French Revolution are in 
striking contrast to the intervening epoch; 
an age of court intrigues, petty jealousies 
among Officials, laxity in religion and mor- 
als, little national pride, and witha king 
without a spark of ambition and absolute- 
ly indifferent to the real welfare of his 
kingdom. Such, in a word, was the reign of 
Louis XV, and the secret diplomacy of this 
period is the subject-matter of the volumes 
that lie before us. The King’s Secret is the 
private correspondence, as contrasted with 
the official, which Louis XV had with 
his diplomatic agents. Instead of dis- 
“+ Tue Kia's Secret; being the Secret Correspond- 
ence of Louis XV with his Diplomatic Agents from 
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cussing state policies with his own official 
ministers and sending instructions to the 
authorized ambassadors at foreign courts, 
the King conceived the idea of sending 
secret diplomatists to different countries, 
who reported to the King direct. This 
secret diplomacy was at times opposed and 
at times in harmony with the official diplo- 
macy. This secret of the King’s was more 
than once suspected by his ministers; but 
they wisely concluded not to interfere with 
their royal master. There was no states- 
manship about the secret diplomacy, no de- 
sire to advance the interests of France 
through a hidden channel. It was an 
amusement productive of more harm than 
good. No foreign policy was announced 
and maintained. The King was as fickle in 
state affairs as he was indolent in his hab- 
its. In fact, the secret diplomacy, the au- 
thor remarks, ‘‘ appears most frequently to 
be nothing but a royal whim, half childish, 
half senile; and one hardly knows which is 
most surprising, the aberration of mind of 
the sovereign who yields to it or the sub- 
servience of the subjects who consent to be 
made its instruments.” 


But to what events did the secret diploma- 
cy belong? What did it attempt to do and 
what did it fail to do? Who were the serv- 
ants of the King who had a knowledge of 
the secrets and acted as his private agents? 
These questions are all answered in the 
admirably interesting narrative which the 
Duc de Broglie has written. 

The story opens in the year 1748, the close 
of the War of the Austrian Succession. 
Ten years before the War of the Polish Suc- 
cession between France, Austria, and Russia 
had ended, and France had failed to put 
her candidate upon the Polish throne. 
French influence in Poland was on the 
wane. But Louis XV was induced once 
more to take an interest in Polish politics, 
when some gentlemen came to Paris to sug- 
gest in secret to the King the name of the 
Prince of Conti, a member of the great 
French family of Condé, as a suitable per- 
son to be the next king of Poland. Un- 
known to his own ministers, the King 
favored the plan, held private conferences 
with the Prince, and thus the secret affair 
commenced. In 1752 the Count de Broglie, 
of the same family as the author, was 
sent as ambassador to Poland, and at the 
same time was privately entrusted with the 
King’s secret in regard to the Polish succes- 
sion. De Broglie belonged to a distin- 
guished family, who loved virtue and truth 
and were always faithful servants to their 
king. Their severe morality was not a 
stepping-stone to popularity; but their 
natural talents made them occupy conspic- 
uous places. The Count went to Warsaw, 
the capital, determined to defend the Poles 
from the aggressions of Russia. He is, on 
the one hand, reprimanded by the French 
minister of foreign affairs for the course 
he pursues, and, on the other hand, secretly 
encouraged by the King. He is on the 
point of success in some diplomatic scheme, 
when the French are disgracefully defeated 
by Frederick the Great, at Rossbach, and no 
hope is left in saving Poland from the grasp 
of Russia. The Count pleads in vain, in 
his letters to the King, the cause of liberty in 
Poland; and is soon recalled to Paris from 
his unsuccessful mission. Thus far the secret 
diplomacy had been a failure, and Louis 
XV was weak in upholding two policies— 
the secret and the official diplomacy. 

The Seven Years’ War had now begun, 
which embroiled all Europe and even Amer- 
ica; and we next hear of the secret diplo- 
macy in the army, which the Count de 
Broglie joins. The Marshal de Broglie, the 
brother of the Count, was commander of 
the French army; and it is no wonder that 
the forces are defeated, when promotion 
depends upon court favor, and, on account 
of jealousy of the Marshal, the army is 
separated into two divisions, each independ- 
ent of the other. Instead of reformation in 
the army, the King imagines he has found a 
remedy against defeat in the banishment of 
the Marshal and his brother to their estate. 
Even here the inconsistent Louis keeps up 
the secret correspondence with the Count. 
It is, indeed, a paradox for an absolute 
monarch to entrust state secrets to a subject 
in disgrace and exile. When one of the 
ministers wends a letter to the King favor- 
ing non-interference in Polish politics, how 
absurd it is that the communication should 
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be shown immediately to the Count de’ 


Broglie for approval or disapproval. 

We next turn to the secret diplomacy in 
England. In 1763 the Count, while yet in 
exile, sent a manuscript to the King en- 
titled ‘‘General Plan of War against En- 
gland.” After recent losses and with an 
exhausted treasury, it seems preposterous 
for the King to think of invading England. 
Yet a bureau of the secret diplomacy is es- 
tablished in London, and the reader is in- 
troduced to another secret agent, the noto- 
rious Chevalier d’Eon, who later in life 
swore that he was a woman, and the ques- 
tion of whose sex, therefore, became the 
topic of conversation in the drawing-rooms 
of Europe. This eccentric character made 
a snarl of his diplomacy and came very 
near betraying the King’s secret. In fact, 
there was no method in the secret diplo- 
macy, and the invasion of England was 
even a bigger bubble than the establishment 
of French influence in Poland, When real 
statesmanship was wanted to protest against 
the partition of Poland, toward the close of 
the King’s life, the secret diplomacy was 
again a failure. To give a full account of 
this strange kind of diplomacy is to narrate 
a series of failures; and it seems a pity that 
one of so noble a character as the Count de 
Broglie haa not devoted his time and tal- 
ents to a better cause than serving an 
ungrateful king. The King’s Secret might 
be called the Life of De Broglie. A few 
more such men, and France would have been 
spared the Revolution of later years, His 
life was devoted to his country, yet full of 
disappointment. Kosciusko’s wordsapplied 
with perfect truth to Count de Broglie: 
‘‘He who devotes himself for his country 
must not look for his reward on this side 
the grave.” 





Dr. Bacon mentioned in a late number 
of Tur INDEPENDENT that William Pynchon 
had his book ‘ Meritorious Price of our Re- 
demption” burned in the Market-place of Bos- 
ton fora heresy not easily distinguishable from 
the chief of the Younger Edwards’s “improve- 
ments’? in theology. Pynchon was the founder 
of the town of Roxbury, a valuable history of 
which, under the title “‘The Town of Rox- 
bury,” written and published by Francis 8. 
Drake, lies before us. Pynchon was disgusted 
with the intolerance toward him, and returned 
to England, without staying to be proceeded 
against. Roxbury was also the town of the 
Apostle Eliot, and of Robert Calef, who op- 
posed the witcheraft delusion. Among others 
of the first settlers, whose descendants are now 
scattered all over the country, we find such 
names as Curtis, Crafts, Bowen, Dudley, Pay- 
son, and Williams. This volume gives a full 
and very valuable history of the town, and is 
one of the most complete of the books of its 
class, now so numerous. It is full of remin- 
iscences of the early settlement, of the In- 
dian and Revolutionary Wars. Roxbury is 
now incorporated with Boston, and its history 
is swallowed up in that of the metropolis of 
New England 


.. Houghton, Osgood & Co. publish Hered- 
ity, with Preludes on Current Events—the 
Fifth Volume of the Lectures of Joseph Cook. 
There is something, indeed, impressive in the 
sight of a man’s standing up as Mr. Cook has 
done, and, without any organization to put him 
forward, without any formal induction into the 
office of public teacher, receiving the fixed 
attention not merely of the hundred or thou- 
sands who have been able to get within the 
doors of his lecture-room, but of millions 
throughout our whole land, and, indeed, 
throughout the civilized world; for the name 
of Mr. Cook is not only a familiar one in our 
own country, but is heard across the sea. 
He has impressed his thoughts on the minds 
of our whole people. Those who criticise and 
even those who rail at him cannot but ac- 
knowledge his power. He has turned the cur- 
rents of thought in many a circle of minds, 
and, though still a young man, has taken posi- 
tion as one of the teachers of the age. His 
writings already make a goodly library, and we 
may expect that the later fruitage of his mind 
will be a yet richer addition to the world’s store 
of thought. 


--Sheldon & Company have just pub- 
lished a brief biography of William Oullen 
Bryant, by Prof. David J. Hill, of Lewisburg 
University, which is the second volume in their 
series of American Authors. The book makes 
no pretensions to be anything more than an 
extended sketch of Mr. Bryant’s long life, 
written impartially, and designed for readers 
who are not as well acquainted as they might 
desire to be with the best American writers. 
It has been carefully prepared, and shows that 
the author is a conscientious workman, taking 
pains to verify his statements and present on): 








what is authentic. No author in this country 
has been written so much about as Bryant and 
the material for a biography is abundant; but 
Professor Hill has selected wisely and obtained 
some additional particulars of interest, weav- 
ing into the whole several pleasant anccdotes 
and the opinions of contemporary poets. There 
seems to be a chance for such books as this 
and the series to which it belongs to find favor 
with intelligent young readers—or older ones, 
too, perhaps. 

.--Dora Kemper, by Miss Emily Hartley, au- 
thor of ‘‘Ruth Allerton” and a half dozen 
other Sunday-school books (American Sunday- 
school Union, Philadelphia), and Sijning the 
Contract, by Martha Finley, author of ‘“‘ The 
Elsie Books” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), are both 
commonplace and wanting in real literary 
merit. Perhaps “The Elsie Books’’ are 
more hopelessly vulgar than ‘Signing the 
Contract” ; for in this latter story the religious 
cant is left out, leaving only a somewhat weak 
novel, of the country “circulating library” 
type. In refreshing contrast to such a book is 
Rev. E. E. Hale’s Mrs, Merriam’s Scholars, one 
of the “Ten Times One”’ Series, a book honor- 
able, doubtless, among the four that Mr. Hale 
has promised us, but which cannot attain unto 
the first ‘‘Ten Times One.” Nevertheless, 
with all its old-time war flavor, of which we 
sometimes tire a little, and its conjugation of 
‘*T deem,’ we shall gladly place it by its pre- 
decessor on the shelves of our Sunday-school 
library. 


.. The strange paralysis of Miss Fancher, of 
Brooklyn, who hes been reported in the news- 
papers from time to time to have eaten scarcely 
anything during fourteen years, has induced 
Doctor W. A. Hammond to consider the sub- 
ject of Fasting Girls: ‘their Physiology and 
Pathology, in a volume of nearly a hundred 
pages, which G. P. Putnam’s Sons have lately 
published. He has collated much curious in- 
formation respecting peculiar cases of absti- 
nence from food in the Middle Ages, as well as 
in modern times; and, while he believes that 
Miss Fancher fasts very long periods, he thinks 
that no one who has even a superficial knowl- 
edge of medical science can accept her story, 
no matter by whom asserted. Her case seems 
to him to be a remarkable one of hysteria. 


.. The Barque Future; or, Life in the Far 
jorth is another story by the Norse novelist, 
Jonas Lie, whom Mrs. Ole Bull introduced to 
American readers, two years ago, through a 
rather pleasing novel entitled ‘‘ The Pilot and 
His Wife.” She saysin her preface that the 
favor with which that book was received has 
induced her to translate a second one; but it is 
to be regretted, for this book will hardly be 
likely to interest any one. As a story, it is 
full of blemishes, and the characters who 
figure in it—twelve even in the first two chap- 
ters—are so numerous and brought to notice in 
such a hopeless confusion that the whole im- 
presses one as a mere jumble of names. The 
Norse life is delineated in the story only in 
small installments at long intervals. 


..G. P. Putnam’s Sons are doing a good 
work in publishing pamphlets on practical sub- 
jects—documents from the pens of some of the 
ablest writers in the country and on topics which 
demand the attention of every citizen. Among 
late “Economic Monographs” are ‘“ Honest 
Money and Honest Labor,” by Carl Schurz ; 
“National Banking,’”’ by M. L. Scudder, Jr.; 
“ Hindrances to Prosperity,” by Simon Sterne; 
“International Copyright,”’ by George Haven 
Putnam; and “Free Trade,” by Charles L. 
Brace. They publish also a pamphlet on ‘ Im 
proved Dwellings for the Laboring Classes.” 
Their issues of this class are worth looking out 
for. 


.-The May number of The Magazine of 
American History is one of interest, as are all 
the numbers. There is a reminiscence of the 
Revolution in Texas, by Captain R. M. Potter; 
an account of the ancient map of Yucatan, by 
Ph. Valentine, which makes it probable that 
Amerigo Vespucci really touched on the shore of 
America before Columbus; and a translation 
of letters written by an aide-de-camp of 
Rachambeau during the Revolution. Among 
the ‘notes ’’ we are struck by one which brings 
evidence that Arnold was really intoxicated at 
the Battle of Saratoga. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 


..We have received from A. Williams & 
Co., publishers, of Boston, Mass., a reissue of 
the old map of Boston, which is copied from the 
original in the possession of the city. It is 
called Hale’s Map of Boston and was first pub- 
lished in 1814. It shows all the brick and stone 
buildings, wood buildings, churches, meeting- 
houses, taverns, and school-houses, This map 
is a curious and interesting impression, and 
every one interested in the history of Boston 
should have one. 


.... The Eclectic Magazine for May is remark- 
able for containing two such notable articles as 
Galton’s “‘ Psychometric Facts’’ and Reginald 
8. Poole’s third paper on “ Ancient Egypt,’’ in 

‘-) he shows how Joseph and the Exodus 








stand related to Egyptian history. He brings 
the Exodus as low as B. C. 1800, and shows 


that at least the four first books of Moses 
must, in substance, be as old as the time of 
Moses. 


.-From Lee & Shepard we have a choice 
volume—Aesurgit—a collection of hymns and 
songs of the Resurrection, edited by Frank 
Foxcroft, with an introduction by Dr. A. P. 
Peabody. The hymns are by writers of many 
centuries and many lands. Several of them 
will be new to most readers. The notes con- 
tain much information and the volume is one 
worth possessing. 

....The fifth volume of D. Appleton & Co.'s 
“Health Primers,’? Personal Appearance in 
Health and Disease, by Sidney Coupland, M. D., 
is in every way commendable. So much in- 
formation, clearly and accurately given in less 
than a hundred pages, about anatomy and 
physiology it would be difficult to obtain outside 
of the large works of Gray, Dalton, or Flint. 


.. The volume on The Soul and the Resurrec- 
tion, by Prof. J. H. Kellogg, M.D., of Battle 
Creek College, Mich., is the enlargement of an 
essay read before the Seventh-Day Advent Con- 
ference. It holds that ‘‘when the body dies 
the brain undergoes dissolution, and thought 
must perish with it,’’ and that personality is 
restored only by the restoration of the body. 


.. Castle Hohenwold, by Adolphe Streckfuss, 
is a novel of the time of the Franco-Prussian 
War, incidents of which complicate the love 
story, which is its main interest. The version 
is by Mrs. A. L. Wister. It is her fifteenth 
essay in German novel translation—a line of 
work that she has made very readable and in 
teresting. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


....The April number of The Magazine of 
Art (Cassell, Petter & Galpin) contains articles 
on art, illustrated freely by excellent woodcuts. 
We mention a copy of (laude Duval, accounts 
of Romney, the portrait painter, G. 8. Copley, 
and W. P. Frith, with illustrations, a curious 
paper on old keys, and a graphic one on South 
Brittany. 

....Ten lectures on The Fairy Land of Science, 
by Arabella B. Buckley (D. Appleton & Co.), 
make an admirable book for young readers. 
The author is a skillful literary workman and 
knows how to throw all the charm of the story- 
teller over her scientific instruction. The book, 
besides, is well illustrated and prettily bound. 


..We have before us the Autobiography of 
Nathaniel Bouton, D. D., edited by John Bell 
Bouton and published by Randolph. Dr. Bou- 
ton was pastor of the First Congregational 
Church at Concord, and afterward state histo- 
rian of New Hampshire, The volume is tastily 
gotten up and contains much of interest. 


.. The Mystery of Tife, and Other Papers, by 
Theophilus Parsons, of Cambridge (Lippincott 
& Co,), is acollection of essays setting forth 
certain great truths of Nature and Revelation 
in the light of the philosophy of Swedenborg. 
They may be read with profit even by those who 
do not accept all their reasonings. 


.-.-Steps to Christian Manhood, by Rosalind 
Marryatt (E, P. Dutton & Co.), is a little book 
containing counsel for the period of life when 
boyhood is ripening into manhood. It is in- 
troduced by anote by Dr. H.C. Potter. It is 
a devotional manual which is fitted to exert a 
do good influence. 


warn Motives of Life is a little volume in six 
chapters by David Swing. (Chicago: Jansen, 
MeClurg & Co.) His style is too well known 
to need description and all that is necessary to 
remark is that this work is in his best vein. 


..There comes to us from Chicago, IIL, a 
volume entitled The Master's Carpet, by Edward 
Ronayne. It declares Masonry to be identical 
with Baal-worship and vigorously deals miscel- 
laneous blows at the institution. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


A NEW edition of Macintosh’s ‘‘Gaelic Pro- 
verbs,’’ by Sheriff Nicolson, is in press and will 
shortly be published. 


Mr. 8. C. Hall is about to publish “‘ A Memo- 
ry of Thomas Moore,” with whom he was ac- 
quainted so long ago as 1821. 


Mr. A. J. Butler, late Fellow of Trinity Col 
lege, Cambridge, is engaged on 4 prose trans- 
lation of the ‘‘ Purgatorio,’’ to which he will 
append English notes. 


D. Appleton & Co. have in press “ The His- 
torical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews, Trans- 
lated and Critically Examined,’ by M. Heilprin, 
a work of great erudition. 


Mr. Browning’s coming volume of ‘ Dra- 
matic Idyls ” will include six poems: ‘‘ Martin 
Relph,” “‘ Pheidippides,”’ “‘ Halbert and Hob,” 
“Tyan Ivdnovitch,” ‘‘Tray.’”’ and ‘ Ned 
Bratts.”’ 

The selection from the poems of Mr. Coven- 
try Patmore, which, under the name of 
“ Florilegium Amantis,”” Mr. R. Garnett, of the 


British Museum, is editing, will be very 
shortly published. 

Capt. Gill, of the Royal Engineers, has ready 
for publicatiqn an account of his recent jour- 
ney through China to Burmah. It is to be 
published by Murray, under the title of “The 
River of Golden Sand.” 


Pott, Young & Co. have just ready the 
“ Memoirs of Geo. Augustus Selwyn, D.D.,” 
written by Rev. W. Tucker, author of “ Under 
His Banner,” and embellished with portraits, 
maps of the New Zealand field, etc. 


The American Unitarian Association is pre- 
paring for early issue a small volume contain- 
ing, under the general title ‘‘ Unitarian Affir- 
mations,” the lectures recently given by lead- 
ing Unitarian clergymen at Washington. 


Colonel Valentine Baker’s account of the 
‘* War in Bulgaria” will be published at once 
by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., London. It 
will furnish a complete narrative of the mili- 
tary events which led to the Treaty of San 
Stefano. 


The publishers of this city are welcoming 
back to the trade with many pleasant words 
Mr. A. C. Armstrong, formerly of the firm of 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., who, in connection 
with his son, is about to resume business at 714 
Broadway. Among the works which the new 
firm will shortly issue are a new edition of 
several standard volumes brought out hereto- 
fore by J. W. Widdleton, whose list has been 
purchased. These will include Dean Stanley’s 
‘¢ Sinai and Palestine,’’ Trench’s books, Doran’s, 
and J. E. Babson’s edition of Lamb’s fugitive 
essays. 


They had a good time at the ‘Silver Cele- 
bration’? in honor of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the arrival in New York of George 
Routledge, Esq., and Mr. Joseph L. Blamire, 
for the purpose of establishing the American 
agency of George Routledge & Sons, who pub- 
lish an excellent line of books. The toasts 
were excellent ; and sandwiched with them on 
the programme were most modern parodies, 
such a» the following, which was attached to 
the toast in honor of Mr. Blamire, the Aweri- 
can Manager : 

“CHORUS. 
“ For he is a Routledgemany 
For he himself has satd it, 
And it’s greatly to his credit 
That he is a Routledgeman, 
That he is a Routledgeman. 
For he might have been a Harper, 
A Scribner or a Carter, 
Or perhaps an Apple-tan, 
Or perhaps an Apple-tan; 
But, in spite of all temptations 
To sell other publications, 
He remains a Routledgeman, 
He remains a Routledgeman.” 
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~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Six Days of Creation. 


By TAYLER LEWIS. 12mo. $1.50. 


Bel-Marjory. A. Tale. MEADE..............61 50 
Jean Lindsay. Berovrm........... . 
Jesus of Nazareth. Patrov..... eeevece 12% 
Life of Rev. W. Pennefather. §vo. 2 50 
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ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
- 530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
KIRWAN’S LETTERS 
TO BISHOP HUGHES 
Republished in the 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
Beginning April 24th. 


THE HOLY MASS, 


AN IMPORTANT WORK NOW READY. 





















Price, $1.25, Net. 





—E FIRST OF THE KIND EVER ISSUED IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





A BOOK FOR CLERGY AND LAITY. 


A HISTORY OF THE MASS AND ITS CEREMONIES 
IN THE EASTERN AND WESTERNCHURCH. By 
the Rev. John O’Brien, A. M., Professor of Sacred 
Liturgy in Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, Md. 


This work contains a full account of all the Oriental 
Rites and gives the meaning of everything that is done 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. It has a dissertation 
on the varying Rites within the Latin Church at the 
present day, such as the Mozarabic, Ambrosian oP 
Milanese, Carthusian, Carmelite, and Dominican, and 
gives also a history of the celebrated Rite of Sarum, 
which in the good old days formed the chief glory of 
the Catholic Church in England. 





Also Just Published : 


“PRIVATE CHARITIES, PUBLIC LANDS, AND PUB- 
LIC MONEY.” 


GRANTS OF LAND AND GIFTS OF MONEY 
TO CATHOLIC AND NON-CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN NEW YORK, COMPARED. 


WHICH CHURCH DOES THE CITY SUPPORT? 
Read this pamphlet, and you will find out. 
PRICE 10 CENTS. 
Send orders to 
The Catholic Publication Society ©o., 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, Manager, 


No. 9 Barclay Street, New York. 
ha 


A NEW IDEA. 


HAND-BOOK FOR VISITORS OF THE SICK. 


By the Rev. Walter Bakes. 


Containing, besides the hints s' sted by the | 
experience of the a. various Selections frome 
Cit Woantes Choe gfe kag 

jo cents ; Cloth, gilt, Ai itor. Red e 

Sent by mail on receipt of eens 


N. TIBBALS. & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 


POINT LACE, 


A GUIDE TO LACE WORK, 
containing instructions in numerous Lace Stitches 
and descriptions of how to copy and imitate Old Point 
Lace, with forty four racretia . Hal illustrations and 
Six Pattern Plates, by Lucretia P. Hale. Sent by mail 
to any peeress, on on recatt of price 50c., by 
__8. W. TI LT ‘ON & blishers, Boston. 
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APPLETON Ss 


Her Hanty-Valune Suits, 


Choice, Convenient, ient, Tasteful, Cheap, 
RECENT ISSUES: 


1.—The Great Italian and French 
Composers. 


By Gzones T. Ferns, author of “The Great German 
Composers.” Paper, 30 cents. Cloth, 60 cents. 
Contents: PALEsTRINa ; Foose PAIsIELLo, and Cima- 
ROSA; NI and BELLINI; VERDI; CHERU- 
BIN and his lecessors; MEHUL, SPONTINI, and HaAL- 

“a BOIgELDIEU and AUBER: esc er 


Mn ra Newedition RO conte: wath 60 60 centa. 
POs Pooen 
Contents: Bach, HANDEL, GLucK, Hap, Mozart, 
OVEN, ScuvBERT, SCHUMANN, Franz, Cuorin, WE- 
MENDELSSOHN, and W 


ll. —Thomas Carlyle: 


His Life—hia Books—his Theories. By ALFRED H. 
Gurrnsgy. Paper cover, price, 30 centa, Cloth, 
60 cents. 
“One of } A most pened to hil po little ee that we 
entertal 


ugh the wo be a 
will be dis to 
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etic and a) 
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talker, and a writer ; in brief, as a social and 

— Boston Journal. 


fr Origin an and M iry hs some Account of 
tng in Fairyland. bi Joun THACKRAY 
Paper cover, price, 25 cents. 
on oy a n bright book in every way, and so charming] 
col to excite the attention of the studen 
as well as that be the mere superficial reader.”—New 
York Eaupress. 


Leal. Maltitudinous Seas.” 


With Illustrations, By S. G. W. BENJAMIN. Paper, 


pose Seas” is an eminently pictur- 
of the ocean, with all its atmos- 
pheric rote mre ita aspects tind er p. &.. i 


V.—The Disturbing Semen 


ATale. By CuHantorre M. —— L pomred of “ The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” Paper, price, 30 cen’ 


Vi—A Thorough Bchemienne. 


A Tale. By Madame CHARLES REYRAUD, author of 
e Golds: mith'’s Wife," etc. Paper, price, 30 
pa 4 





APPLEeTONS’ New Hawpy-Vo.iume Serins is in hand- 
some 18mo umes, pe, of a size conven- 
fent for the ket or suitable for the library-shelf, 
bound in paper covers. A selection of the volumes in 
now ap in t ful cloth bindi price 

‘ts each. 





o*» For sale by all Booksellers. Any volume mailed, 
pos to any address in the United States, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


Sn Domur-dex, | 


Get our complete outfit of Papers and Lesson Helps 
published for the use of all Evangelical Sunday-schools, 
under the editorial management of the Rev. Epwin 
W. Rice and the careful supervision of the Publica 
tion Committee, comprising : 

UAR’ SSON PAPERS. — Three 
sone gh ° Peas (2.) ptt doa (3.) 
RIMARY. io and over, 74% cents a copy per a 
THE SCHOLAR’S HAND- BOOK.~4 P 
: COMMENTARY. Fy early parts, 10 cents ry 
25 coptes, $2.00; yearly v 1d gronggiell 
THE 5 86 HOLAR’S COMPANION HAS 
EXPLANATI FOR SCHOLARS. Monthly, 
So conten your: tcoples and over, 15 cents 
qual RTERLY BR} REVIEW, PAPERS. ponent 
Papgr, 2 om Scents a rose. 
BcuOLAR's Fo AnD TEACHER'S Ravinw Paper, 20 copies, 
15 cents cents a Brees. Lagew Review Crart, 
Bigx5 tool, 20 25 centa ; $ a year. 
THE CHILD’S WORLD: Cuotce Reapina ror 
Yours, A Pict 


K, ATTRACTIVE TREES. The 
Rev. Ricuakp NewTor, D.D., a for every num- 


ber. 10 copies, monealy, per 12 cents each ; 
semi-monthly, 24 cents. 


THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL WORLD For Teacn- 
ERS AND ALL BIRLE Stupeyts has Lesson EXPian- 
ations by Rav. oo aut, D.D., New York; Pro. 
Post, of Syria; others. Mon thly, 50 cents & 
year ; by mail, 60 cents ; in clubs, 55 cents. 


The papers are mailed for any time at the above 
yearly rates. Coptes for examination free. Address 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOCL UNt0y, 
1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; or 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N.Y. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR&CO., Publishers, N. ¥. 
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CHAUTAUQUA 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF 

LANGUAGES 
Win begin at Chautauqua, Chan- 
tauqua Lake, N.Y. . Thursday, July 17, 
and close on Thursday, August 28, 1879. 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, French, 
Iullan, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, will be taught 
by the “Natural Method.” 
Competent instructors are announced, among 
whom are Prof. T. T. Trwayrmwns, formerly of the 


“Sauveur School,” in Greek, Prof. J. H. Wormay, In 
German, Prof. A. Latanpr, in French, ete. etc., ete. 















For particulars concerning Tuition, Board, Teachers, 


The Chautauqua Secular Teachers’ Retreat. 
A ™ Retreat” in the interest of Secular Teachers will be held from 
July 17 t0 August 2. with Conversazioné conducted by Prof. Pue.rs, 
of Minnesota, Dr. Jos. ALDEN, of New York, Prof. Baro, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Prof. J.W. Dicgtnson, Sec'y Boston Board of Ed- 
ucation, and other eminent educators. (For particulars, see 


al programme.) 


The Chautauqua Lectures. 
Aug. 2-21, 1879. During the Session of the Chautauqua 
School, Lectures will be delivered on Philosophical, 
Phflologieal, Historical, Scientific, and Theological 
Subjects, by the — of the School, and alse 
by, eminent rs present at the annual 
hautauqua Assembly.” Among the lect- 
urers announced are Josxru Coox, of Bos. 
ton; Dr. Hopes, of Princeton; and Bisnop 
Smapson, of Philadelphia We shall 
combine study with recreation. Our 
of meeting on Chautauqua 
. Lake cannot be surpassed for 
healtbfulness and for beauty of 
scenery. For Special Circulars, 
@ address Da, Vincent, Plainfield, 

New Jersey. 





Address Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Pluinfteld, Now Jerecy. 





A REVOLUTION 


ADVERTISING RATES! 


AND ALL ADVERTISEMENTS ARE INSERTED IN 


Special Position, Next to Reading Matter. 


190,000 Circulation for 75 Cents a Line! 


“Until J une 2 2d,1 879, I will a accept unobjectionable 
Advertisements, Reading or Special Notices, for the 


Union Printing Co.’s (N. Y.) Select List 


of over 150 Country Weeklies, Ly 100 
guaranteed circulation, and ci veulating © nt 098 
a England States, at 50 Cents a Line; and 
or 


Fort Wayne (Ind.) Newspaper Union List 


ry on Att having a guaranteed circulation of 
ne ha ae in Sindiana. Ohio, and Michi- 
n. 24 ines or, for both Lists. 35 
‘ents a Live re atten edate the rate will t 
$1.50 a Line y bel Um, Li 
This Low Otter is to _ you to give these Lists 
a trial, wand is lower than the yearly rates of any other 
lists, or alt out half the rate of leading Weeklies. 


INDISPUTABLE FACTS. 


These are the only Lists 
That insert but 50 Inches of Advertising; 
‘Phas insert Reading Cy Special Notices at 
ame rate as Advertising ; 
That are all adveetineintene next reading 











Thact Soee their rates on Guaranteed Circu-e 


ation; 
That insert 2 lines one week at the same 
rate as 100 lines fifty-two weeks. 

These are the Beat Geeqneniins Lists published and: 
based on circulation and position, are the cheapest 
advertising mediums in America. 

When Cuts are used, quly 3 required for each List, 
on solid metal, 2 1-7 inches w 

Au Advertisements, Reading and Special Notices 
Agate measure. Read ing Notices are set in 
Minion type, which measures per cent. more per 

ine than Agate. 

Gue Completed Paper, and the Record Paper of 
each List, sent regularly to all their advertisers. 

Complete Files Can be Seen at My Office, 

Unknown parties send cash with order. 

For further information address 

CHAS. A. CLEGG, General Agent, 
Office 42 Astor House, 
APRIL 28th, 1879. (P.-0. Box 4433), NEW YORK. 
CHEAPES... nookK STOR E IN THE WORLD. 
28t tandard Fnelish Books 
UR PRICE, 
W276 Mince id ous American Books 
AT YOUR PRICE, 
112,726 Second poe 
‘A NY ICE 
ong ie — tieneral Ate ratute free 
T BRO 


THERS. 
3 Po - At near New Post- office, 


ATTRACTIVE 
NEW NOVELS, 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER READING. 


RHONA. 


By Mrs. FORRESTER, 
Author of “ Mignon,” “ Viva,” “ Dolores,” ete 
12mo. EXTRA A CLOTH. $1.50. 


In the Govciepmens of a & most interesting sto a! 





HIGH-WATER-MA RK. 
By FERRIS JEROME. 
12me. EXTRA CLOTH. $1.50. 
“There is a great deal about her story to be com- 
mended. In her plot she has worked out consistently 
a consistent purpose, and she has given us neat bits oft 


description and of character painting by the way."— 
Philadelphia Times. 


‘AIRY FAIRY LILIAN.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘¢ Molly Bawn” and “* Phyllis.” 
12mo, Fine Cloth, $1.25. 16mo, Paper Cover, 60 cents. 





“A delightful novel to read. A piquant, sparkling, 
entertaining story.""—New York Even Post. 

“It is a charming romance, that interests the reader 
from the first." -— Baltimore Gazette. 

“It 1s one of the moat d and f g love 
stories of recent times. “Philadelphia Weekly y Say 


CASTLE HOHENWALD. 


A ROMANCE. 
From the German of ADOLPH STRECK FUSS, 
Author of “ Two Rich,” ete. 
By Mrs. A. L. WISTER, 


Translator of “The Old Mam’ reeltc’s Secret,” “The 
Second Wife,’ 


12mo, Extra Cloth, ‘$1.50. 


“ A brilliant and attractives story, full of incident one 
adventure, and sure to entertain the reader with 1 
clever delineations of fashionable society. Seige 
Evening Traveller 

has translated no better novel, no novel more 
certain to Interest every reader who shall take It up, 
than ‘Castle Hohenwald.’ It 1s a novel to be read and 
enjoyed very keenly.”—New York Evening Post. 


SIR GIBBIE. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
Author of “ Malcolm,” “ The Marquis of Lossie,” * Paul 
Faber,” etc. 





8vo, Fine Cloth, $1.25. Pe Paper Cover, 75 cents. 


“*Sir Gibbie’ is by odds the best thing that has come 
—_ this prolific ananet A hand for several years. It 
@ pleasure that he is still capable of his 
vent work, that he haa Gone this ‘Sir Gibble’ with the 
sani of m method which made 
‘Robert Falconer’ a a delight nearly ten years ago.""— 
New York Pvening "Post. 

“The story is one of strong 1 fre ing to 
conclusion. a is, in fact, one of Macdonald’ 8 beat, 
and there are thousands of readers who know how 
higha recommendation as to the interest of the story 
that means.”— Detroit Tribune. 


LORD STRAHAN. 
BY MRS. WILDRICK. 
12mo. EXTRA CL CLOTH. $1.25. 
“A capital novel. fresh in | in plot, unconventional in 
treatment, and a written. In b~ shrewd ob- 
servations ter 


eg life many 
1 little sketches ‘of scenery it ts whol! pleas- 
and attractive, wie the healthy and hearty tone 


that rvades it it ticularly interesting 
reading.” — Boston vday Boow ing Post. 








° aadalen sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


"I. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 





If you want anew Sun- 
day-school Song Book, se- 
lect from Messrs, Biglow &# 
Mains list, which you will 
find occupying this space in 
the next issue of this pa- 
per. When ordering, please 
mention the fact that you 
saw this Advertisement in 
THE INDEPENDENT. 





§ MHOIR and 
NEW UONGREGATION. 


Hyon, Tu, Anthns, Chants, aud Sei, 


CHOIR AND ALL THE PEOPLE. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 

A year’s trial of the Ley Idea in Church Music has 
practically demonstrated wk gg to produce harmo- 
nious and effective coopera jon between Choir and 
Congregation. It has bee: 

Indorsed by the pe Ministers, Praised 
byt od oir Singers, and Pronounced 
all the People, 
wherever has been introduced. 
The —_ Choir and Congregation 
andard Hymns, together with 
ve. Services,“ Gospel ——— and appropriate 
Or special oct sasions, the w ole making the moat 
tiegand an —— Hymn, Tune, and Church Musto 


Far ogantly bound in cloth, Sent by mail upon 
eceipt 0! 


“Rare pages, with plan and full particulars, free, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
805 Broadway, N. Y.; CINCINNATI, O. 








HELPING HAND, 


THE BEST BOOK. 
FPorSunday-Sehools and Praise 
Meetin ) Composers, 146 Writers 

>, 
\ HH. Rosecrans. 
Bbc... “$30.00 per 100, 
go.D.NewHaLn & Co. Pubs. 
eneneneth, Ohio. ; 


~ |THE sTLOGRIPI PER. 


This pen combines the advantages of both Pen and 
Pencil. A Pencil which writes with ink never needa 
sharpening and never wears out. Where speed and 
legibility are goaumee it is much better than the ordi 

nary pen. It has no equal an and will be the pen of the 
future. This pen ts in tant use by th of 
the lensing men min New York, and is worthy of the 
pamg ody ——. of oeery ae business and professional 
man NSON, General Agent, 
160 Tt xt v.. Room hi 
| neeemennmainennhemmmniidinanel 
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FILES FOR THE IN INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many ‘many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Toe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
Vitalized Phosphates, composed of the 
nerve giving principles of the ox brain and 
wheat germ. Physicians have prescribed 










of consumption and all diseases of debility. N 
It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infants § 
and grown persons by feeding the brain and 
nerves. » CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. ¥ 
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Religious Hutelligence. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 





WE have left until the last for examina- 
tion the largest of the ecclesiastical year- 
books, Sadlier’s Catholic Directory. The 
great size of the book gives one the impres- 
sion that Catholic interests in this country 
must be very extensive. And so they are. 
Immigration has built up a gigantic organ- 
ization, under the authority and control of 
the Pope and the Sacred Congregations at 
Rome, indicating a growth in a century as 
marvelous as that of the country itself. 
For the first time in many years, the colump 
in the ecclesiastical summary of the Direct 
ory headed ‘‘ Catholic population ” contains 
no blanks. Every diocese is represented, and 
the grand total set down is 6,375,680 (7). 
Last year there were eleven blanks. The 
statistics, it is to be observed, are official. 
They are compiled and revised for each 
diocese, under the authority of the bishop 
thereof, by the diocesan chanccllor; and 
there is no reason to doubt the correctness 
of any of the items, save, possibly, the 
‘‘Catholic population.” The figures in 
that column can be, we would suppose, 
little more than estimates or guesses. We 
do not know how they are made up- 
whether by allowing so many adherents to 
each actual communicant or by really 
numbering Catholic families. If the fig- 
ures be correct, the Catholic population 
forms more than one-seventh of the whole 
population of the United States. The 
country is still Protestant, however, if we 
reckon up the Protestant population. There 
are about 7,400,000 communicants in the 
Evangelical churches, which, according to 
the usual rule for estimating ‘‘ population,” 
would give about 80,000,000 of Protestant 
population, or nearly five nominal Protest- 
ants to one nominal Catholic. 

There are in all 59 prelacies, of which 11 
are archbishoprics, and 8 vicariates apostol- 
ic. The ten archiepiscopal sees, as is well 
known, are heads of so many provinces, the 
oldest of which is that of Baltimore; with 
258 priests and 800,000 population. While 
Baltimore has the largest number of priests, 
New York reports twice as large a popula- 
tion (600,000), with only 250 priests, or only 
one priest to 2,400 Catholic people, and 
has 150 churches, or one to every 4,000 of 
the Catholic population. The province of 
New York has 1,328,000 population. Leav- 
ing out the Diocese of Newark, New York 
State has 1,223,000. Following the geo- 
graphical division of the states, we find that 
the Catholic population is thus distributed: 







BOutherM Beatles, sccccccocecccccccccdccccccccccces 799,000 
Haster®, MARGE, cccoccccccccscceescecepeveceseseees 861,000 
BD SN so cconanccncsetcccnassdsccenneceas cd 1,968,000 
DOMAINE: ssh cnitecnsesinaisnandanedboons sal 2,576,000 


The figures for the Southern States include 
Delaware, the Diocese of Wilmington being 
partly in Maryland. The grand total, as 
we foot up the column, is incorrect. In- 
stead of being 6,375,630, it should be 6,204, - 
630. By thus remedying a clerical error, 
we dispose of upward of 170,000 Catholics. 
It is a notable fact that in the old slave 
states of Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi there is only a Catholic population 
of about 83,000. There are ten dioceses, 
which have a population of 200,000 and up- 
ward: New York, 600,000; Boston, 310,000; 
Baltimore, 800,000; Philadelphia, 275,000; 
St. Louis, 250,000; New Orleans, 250,000; 
Cincinnati, 200,000 (all archdioceses); Chica- 
go, 230,000; Albany, 200,000; Brooklyn, 200,- 
000. These ten city sees contain an aggre- 
gate of 2,815,000, or more than three-eighths 
of the whole Catholic population of the 
United States. 

There are in all 5,750 priests, 5,589 
churches, and 2,183 chapels and stations. 
The 28 theological seminaries contain 1,155 
students, There are 98 colleges, 557 acad- 
emies and select schools, and 1,958 parish 
schools—in a}l 8,613 educational institutions, 
not eounting the theological seminaries, 
This looks as though the Catholic Church is 
preparing to take care of its young people. 
In the last three years there has been an in- 
crease of 35 colleges and of 813 parish 
schools, There are also 242 asylums and 
103 hospitals. 

Turning to the list of the diocesan organ- 
zations and institutions, we find in New 





Orleans, where the colored Catholics are 
most numerous, a community of colored 
sisters—Sisters of the Holy Family—a school 
for colored girls, with from 60 to 70 pupils; St. 
Joseph’s School, with 50 colored pupils; an- 
other school, with 80 colored children; St. 
Mary’s Colored School, with 60 pupils (in 
charge of 16 colored nuns); St. Augustine’s 
Colored School, with 30 scholars; St. Joseph’s 
School, at Opelousas, with 60 colored chil- 
dren—in all, 340 to 350 pupils. There are 
besides 44 colored children in the House of 
the Good Shepherd, an asylum for old 
colored women, with 28 inmates; and an 
asylum for colored girls. There is an 
academy for colored girls in Baltimore, 
under the charge of Oblate Sisters of 
Providence (colored); and a colored parish 
school, with 225 scholars. In the District of 
Columbia there are 186 colored scholars, and 
an orphan asylum, with 25 colored girls; in 
Leavenworth, Kan., a colored church and 
80 colored scholars; in Louisville, a colored 
chureh and 4 schools for colored children; 
in Natchez, 35 colored scholars; in Savan- 
nah, a colored church; in Florida, three 
congregations of colored people and several 
schools. 

The part of the Directory devoted to the 
United States comprises about 500 pages, 
and includes a complete list of priests and 
of organizations, literary institutions, con- 
vents, churches, etc., by dioceses. After 
the list of clergymen comes a table show- 
ing the progress of the Church since 1785. 
This is a new feature. We give some of 


the columns: 
Priests. Churches. Population. 








1785... ..0seeeeees 40 12 80,000 
ITD1.......cceccvee 50 - _— 
180B.......0ceee0+ 68 80 _ 
1830.......00s0e00 232 230 —_— 
2BOG.......0000see% 347 272 _— 
1BAD......cccccee 499 454 

BAS. .....cceeceee . 700 675 1,071,800 
1850......0seeeeee 1,081 =: 1,078 1,488,850 
1860. ...++ se cesses 9,235 = 2,886 2,300,000 
1870...... soseseee 8,756 = 8,996 
1870....-.eeeceeee 5,750 5,580 6,375,630 (2) 


Next is given the diocesan organizations 
and statistics for the British Possessions in 
North America and South America; and 
Ireland, Australia, and India are similarly 
represented—the latter for the first time. The 
summary gives 1,046,932 as the Catholic 
population of India, in charge of 19 arch- 
bishops and bishops and 1,009 priests. The 
Directory contains in all 1,171 pages, of 
which 47 are given to the calendar, feast 
days, etc., 500 tothe United States, 91 to 
the British Provinces, 97 to Ireland, 12 to 
Australia, 35 to India, and 52 to colleges and 
academies. The rest of the book is occu- 
pied with advertisements, 

Information as to how many Catholic 
children either become Protestants or are 
lost to the Catholic Church would be very in- 
teresting, if it could be obtained. Catholic 
papers sometimes boast of accessions from 
the ranks of Protestantism; but they would 
not deny that their losses are far greater 
than their gains. The Catholic Church, 
we firmly believe, is making no substantial 
progress in winning the non-Catholic popu- 
lation; but how is it with aggresive Pro- 
testantism? In all our Evangelical denomina- 
tions converts from Catholicism are num- 
erous, both in pulpit and in pew. Catholic 
children and adults are constantly coming 
under Protestant influences and yielding to 
them. 





ANOTHER bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has passed away. Edward R. 
Ames, D. D., died at his home in Baltimore, on 
the morning of April 25th. He had been a suf- 
ferer for some years from a painful disease, 
which interfered with the discharge of his 
episcopal duties. Bishop Ames was born in 
Amesville, O., in 1806. He graduated from the 
university at Athens, and he entered the 
Methodist ministry in the Illinois Conference, 
in 1830. He was sent to the General Conferences 
of 1840 and 1844, becoming missionary secretary 
in 1840. From 1844 to 1852 he was a presiding 
elder in the Indiana Conference, and was then 
(1852) elected to the episcopacy, with Simpson 
and Scott. During his episcopate of 27 years 
he was abundant in labors. 


...-In a card issued to the Church, the agents 
of the Methodist Book Concern say that the 
churches are complying with the demands made 
upon them for the support of the bishops. 
There isa deficiency in the episcopal fund of 
$104,000 ; but that was made during the four 
years preceding the General Conference of 1876. 
They further say: “The first year after this 
plan was adopted the contributions for this pur- 
pose were sufficient to meet the entire claims. 
At the close of the second year there was 





found a slight deficiency; but we have full 
confidence that the Church will honérably and 
fully meet this demand for the support‘of her 
chief pastors during the present guadrennium,’* 


--+-The Pope has issued a letter complaining 
of the presence and progress, of Protestant 
schools in Rome, and appointing a commission 
to look after Catholic education. He instructs 
the commission “‘to acquire a correct knowl- 
edge of the Catholic schools in the different 
quarters of Rome; to ascertain whether their 
number and extent is in proportion to the 
wants and the number of children of both 
sexes presenting themselves for instruction ; to 
examine into the means for their enlargement 
and multiplication; and to see that they are in- 
trusted to competent teachers, who unite with 
tried good conduct the talent and skill neces- 
sary to teach with real profit.’”’ 


...-National Methodist holiness camp-mect- 
ings will be held this summer as follows: The 
Thirty-eighth, at Bismarck Grove, near North 
Lawrence, Kansas, commencing Tuesday, June 
°Ath; the Thirty-ninth, at Bennet, Nebraska, 
commencing Tuesday, July 8th; the For- 
tieth, at Sewickly Pa., commencing Friday, 
July 18th ; the Forty-first, at Douglass, Mass., 
commencing Wednesday, July 23d; the Forty- 
second, at Summit Grove, Pa.; the Forty- 
third, at Urbana, O., commencing Wednesday, 
August 18th; the Forty-fourth, at Newcastle, 
Pa., commencing Saturday, August 16th. 


..--This year, for the first time, the Woman’s 
Union Missionary Society will take its part in 
the May Anniversary meetings at the Broadway 
Tabernacle. It will be at 3:30 next Monday 
afternoon, and Miss H. G. Brittan, the well- 
known zenana missionary, will speak, for the 
first time since her return to this country. 


....Reporters of the English Church Times 
recently visited the fifteen national churches in 
Bethnal Green, London, and found that the 
actual total attendance is only 905, while there 
are accommodations for 14,478, in a district 
where the population is 119,824. 


....The American Baptist Missionary Union 
closed its financial year, April 1st, with a sur- 
plus of about $4,000. Its receipts were 
$235,430. The surplus was applied to the 
reduction of the debt of $26,489 brought over 
from the previous year. 


....Prof. Robertson Smith has been chosen 
to the first place on the school-board of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, and the Rev. W. Balfour, a 
Free Churchman of the Begg stamp, has been 
chosen to a similar position in Edinburgh. 


...-The English bishops are complaining of 
lack of devotion during Lent. The Bishop of 
Derry says people play at keeping Lent, and 


the Bishop of Mancliester expresses regret that 


Good Friday should be so desecrated. 


...-The Belgian Catholic press (which is 98 
strong) is lively just now with denunciations of 
the new education bill proposed by the govern- 
ment. The Catholic bishops are fighting the 
bill most hotly. 


...-It is reported that several German Cath- 
olic prelates have offered to resign, in order to 
facilitate the negotiations with’ Prince Bis- 
marck. Archbishop Ledochowski is among the 
number. 


....The Rev. A. J. Faust, of Washington, D. 
C., has withdrawn from the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, and joined the Roman Catholic. 
He requests Bishop Whittingham to depose 
him. 


....-Three of the students of St. Stephen’s 
Protestant College, Annandale, N. Y., have 
been received into the Roman Catholic Church 
and are preparing for the priesthood. 


....The Mexican Commission of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church has approved the liturgy 
of the Church of Jesus, in Mexico, and also the 
credentials of Bishop-elect Dr. Riley. 


....-The average salary of ministers in four- 
teen of the Southern Methodist conferences is 
$572; and the average amount paid is §438. 
The deficiency is nearly 24 per cent. 


....A correspondent of the Boston Pilot 
writes from Rome that some are disposed to 
criticise the Pope for his intention to raise his 
brother to the Cardinalate. 


....-The Reformed Episcopal Church in Lou- 
isville, Ky., which had upward of 90 members, 
has been disbanded, on account of great finan- 
cial stress. 

....The vote of the presbyteries on the over- 
ture for reduced representation in the General 
Assembly stands 40 in the affirmative and 64 in 
the negative. 


....A decree of the Sacred Congregation at 
Rome prohibits the use of gas-light for candles 
on the altars of Catholic churches. S 

....Principal Harper, of the Scottigh 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, is dead. 

....Principal Tulloch has been appointed 
editor of Fraser’s Magazine, 


$$$ 


A REPLY. 





BY SAMUEL WOLCOTT, D.D. 





To THe Eprror oF THe INDEPENDENT: 

TOUCHING my communication to. another 
paper respecting the recent action of one of 
our conferences in terminating a member- 
ship in its body, I recognize the perfect 
courtesy and fairness of the reférence in 
your last issue, and the right, withal, of 
those who have been prominent in recent 
discussions not to be placed in a false posi- 
tion. I beg leave to express my satisfac- 
tion that the action of Conference, which 
is not challenged, harmonizes so entirely 
with the principles and methods laid down 
by the venerable Dr. Bacon in the same 
issue of your paper—an article the ‘‘ solid 
common sense” of which I fully appreciate, 
though unable to see what exercise of 
‘Christian courage” was possible in its 
declarations, 

The paragraph referred ‘to in my letter 
was as follows; 

“‘This action of the Toledo Conference 
has a significance beyond its immediate oc- 
casion. It has for some time been apparent 
that our churches were soon to be confront- 
ed with the issue which this Conference has 
settled for itself, without asperity and with 
Christian frankness and manliness. That 
question is not whether Christian churches 
of the nineteenth century shall be liberal, 
tolerant, charitable, and progressive, gladly 
receiving more light, from whatever quarter 
it may break forth. The question is wheth- 
er our Congregational churches are held 
together by any bond of historic faith what- 
ever.” 

I am asked to “‘ justify, by fair quotation 
from a single one who has written on the 
negative side of recent discussions, his [my] 
assertion that there is any such question be- 
fore the public.” 

I had not in mind any specific utterance. 
The sentence embodies a general statement 
of the impression which I have received 
frofa “recent discussions” ; and the only 
theory which, as I think, adequately ac- 
counts for the latter is my warrant for the 
statement. If I understand the question, 
one of two explanations of these discussions 
must be accepted. 

The first is that there are Congregational 
ministers who are hide-bound in their the- 

‘ology; who make the medimva) formulas 
the test of orthodoxy; and who are attempt- 
ing to bind our churches, as with fetters, to 
antiquated and superseded forms of thought. 
Arrayed against them are the champions of 
that Christian Iberty which is our birth- 
right, and which they are resolved to vindi- 
cate at all hazards; who are impatient of 
narrow intolerance and repression; and who 
aim to keep abreast of that progress of 
truth to which the science of theology, like 
every other province of human knowledge, 
owes allegiance. Now, in such an issue, my 
convictions and sympathies would be with 
the latter class, and not with the former. I 
could not have had reference in my letter 
to those who adopt the system of Evangel- 
ical truth, and demand Christian liberality 
in its interpretation and Christian charity 
for all who cordially accept it; for T claim 
to belong to that company. 

The other theory is that there are those in 
our ranks who have given up essential arti- 
cles of the Evangelical system, and claim 
the same recognition as those who hold 
them; and that there is a disposition to allow 
these claims and lower our standards to 
their level. This disposition is more gen- 
eral than the actual defection, and has given 
alarm to the friends of our Evangelical 
faith, as threatening to sweep away our 
‘‘bpond of historic faith.” These brethren, 
who are loyal without being bigoted and 
liberal without being lax, are secking to 
arrest this tendency and hold our churches 
to their ancient moorings. I think there is 
ground for their apprehensions and I sym- 
pathize with their endeavor, while in its 
prosecution I would jealously guard against 
the slightest encroachment on the rights and 
liberties of any of the household of faith. 
The first supposition is, doubtless, true to @ 
partial extent; but the truth of the second 
is to me the completer explanation of ‘‘re- 
cent discussions” and the justification of 
my general statement of the issue. : 

With your leave, I will briefly notice two 
other points in your editorial. You express 
the hope “that the action was not intended 
to'be a deposition from the ministry,” etc. 





It touched directly only the member's rela- 
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“tion to the body, having only a moral bear- 
ing on his Christian and ministerial stand- 
ing. The Conference, while protecting 
itself, was careful not to assume any func- 
tion of an ecclesiastical court. 

You express a doubt whether the Con- 
ference would have uniged with him in call- 
ing a council, if desired, to determine the 
question of his de ‘parture from its doctrinal 
standards, My expressed opinion that it 
would, was based on my knowledge of the 
views and feelings of its members. The 
basis of your doubt does not appear. 
Though competent to decide such a ques- 
tion for itself, the investigation would have 
so much the aspect of an ecclesiastical trial 
that, in their desire to avoid even the =: 
blance of the exercise of ecclesiastical ut: 
thority, I believe that every one of our Ohio 
conferences would gladly remit such a ques- 
tion, if desired, to the time-honored resort 
of a mutual council, and abide its decision. 

CLEVELAND, O., April 25th, 187). , 

a 
Hews of the Week. 





THE past week has been a notable one in Con- 
gress for the number of bills that have been in- 
troduced upon almost every conceivable subject 
of legislation. Most of the measures left on the 
calendars at the adjournment of the last Con- 
gress have been revived, and there is now, it is 
said, asufficient amount of business in the hands 
of the committees to occupy the attention of 
the House for four or five months. The pro- 
longed debate in the Senate on the Army Appro- 
piation Bill terminated Friday, and a vote was 
finally taken on its sixth section, that resulted 
in its passage by a count of 41 to 30. This sec- 
tion, which has caused so much speech-making 
the last six weeks, reads as follows: ‘‘ No mili- 
tary or naval officer or other person engaged in 
the civil, military, or naval service of the United 
States shall order, bring, keep, or have under 
his authority or control any troops or armed 
men at the place where any general or special 
election is held in any state, unless it be neces- 
sary to repel the armed enemies of the United 
States. Provided that nothing contained in this 
section as now amended shall be held or deemed 
to abridge or affect the duties or power of the 
President of the United States, under section 
5,297 of the Revised Statutes, and enacted under 
and to enable the United States to comply with 
section 4 of article 4 of the Constitution of the 
United States, on application of the legislature 
or executive, as provided for in said section.” 
It is confidently expected, however, at the 
time of the present writing, that the President 
will veto the bill, on the ground that his rights 
are encroached upon. On Saturday the House 
oa the Legislative Bill, by a vote of 140 to 


. Several more meetings havebeen held in 
the large cities, particularly New York and Bos- 
ton, totake measures for the relief of the colored 
refugees; and a bill has been introduced in the 
Senate, by Mr. Ingalls, of Kansas, intended to 
provide an appropiation of $100,000, to be ex- 
pended through the War Department, in their 
behalf. It is believed that a great many of the 
planters are becoming anxious to retain the 
Negroes, and that they are offering much more 
favorable terms to them than heretofore. The 
latter, however, are said to be as determined as 
ever to leave as soon as they can, alleging that 
they have had such promises many times and 
never had them fulfilled. The colored men, they 
say, raised lust year $35,000,000 of wealth; and 
now it is proposed to let the white men them- 
selves raise their sugar, cotton, and rice. A 
correspondent, writing from Memphis, Tenn., 
states that the Southern planters there are 
thoroughly alarmed at the exodus, and have is- 
sued an edict to Northern-bound steamers not 
tostopfor the fleeing colored people betwecn 
Vicksburg and Arkansas City. It is also said 
that there are now as many as three thousand 
of these refugees huddled together along the 
banks of the Mississippi, waiting and beggir g 
transportation to Kansas. The boats go by, 
a the most part, without heeding their eatrea- 

es, 


... President Hayes has issued a proclamation 
warning settlers not of the Indian race to keep 
away from ‘the Indian Territory. 





Dr. PRICE’s | Perfumes rival in excellence the per- 
fumes of this or any other country. - 


The Blessing of Strong Nerves 


{s recoverable not by the use of mineral sedatives, 
but by a recourse to effectual tonic treatment. Opt- 
&tes and the like should only be used as auxiliaries, 
and then as sparingly as possible. Vigorous nerves 
re quiet ones, and the most direct way to render thein 
80 is to re-enforce the vital energies. That sterling in- 
Vigorant, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, will be found 
all-sufficient for this purpose, since it entirely removes 
{mpediments to thorough digestion and assimila- 
tion of the food, so that the body is insured its due 
&mount of nourishment, and consequently of stamina. 
Rheumatic tendencies and affections of the kidneys 
and blidder are also counteracted by the Bitters, 


[uulch is, besides, a pleasant medicinal stimulant, infin- 
wi purer than the raw excitants of commerce, 
ch react injuriously upon nervous system. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 
PatErSON, N. J. December 16th. 1878, 

Mr. N. B. PHELPS, Dear Sir: We are pleas- 

ed to inform you that we are selling more of 

your Norwegian Balm for Catarrh than all 

other remedies for that disease, and find that 
it gives good satisfaction. 

VAN DALSEN & SYKES, 131 Market 8t. 


15 Liberty St., Troy, N. Y. March 17th. 1879. 
Mr. N. B. PHELPS, Dear Sir: [ have been 
afflicted with that dreadful disease, CaTARRH, 
all my life. I have used two Tr ial Bottles of 
your NORWEGIAN Bau; it is the only med- 
wine that has ever helped me in the least. 
Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send me 
a quart bottle by Express, assoon as possible, 
oat am entirely out, and do not wish to be 
without it any longer than it is absolutely 
necessary. Very Respectfully, 
LUCY A. RIDER. 
Quart Bottle, $1., (sufficient for Two Month» 
use.) Trial Bottle, Twenty-five Cents, 
Ask your Druggist forit, orsend for Pamphlet 
N. 8. PHELPS, Propr, 6 Murray St. N. Y, 
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DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


oe peeetaee real salt water at will, dissolve this salt in 
ord water. This solution possesses es all the health- 
pe me g qualities and tonic virtues of natural seca- 
pagent w free from the organic imparities of 
the surf. For sale by druggists generally. 


A. J. DITMAN, 
Broadway & Barclay Street, N. Y. 


RO G E RS: (POWDERY 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 
An Agreeable Aperient & Refrigerant. 


This well-known ixhly ded for Dvw 
Pures, Hegpacup, “Siokne! of the Nereus Heartburn, and al! 
complaints arising from Acidity, Hilioas and Malarial Fevers. It 
cools the blood and regulates the bowels. Itisa favorite medicine 
for children and its acidity and sweet taste makes it cooling and 
refreshing, Put up tn 6 oz. bottles. 

Pre A. ROGERS’ SONS, Chemists, N. ¥. 


SUPERIOR 70 MIVERAL,¥ WATERS, SEIDLITZ POWDERS, &c. 
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Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 
should examine 
Madam Foy’s Improved 










CORSET 
SKIRT-SUPPORTER. 
or Health ornare 
ance of thas 
and is re ally tl nky most 
rting Corset 
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dealers. Manufactured by 

FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Coun. 


FOR THE LADIES. 


> sOL E, for spring and summer 
) co x nl 1-32 1 ‘inch were ‘Tape ervious to 
sold. Sent by mail. CELL'SLOLD SHOE 


and ¢ 
PROTE CTOR CO., 47 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. | 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & 80N8, New York. 





























Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
E. & H. Its fletropottan, & CO., Wl Broapway, 
wht! opposite a Stereoscopes and Views, 
Graphoscope: 08 and Pesmnes, Ibums, Photo 
aphs of Mestoprities Pho hic Transparencies. 
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ORGANS 


Captivate the World! 


having not only received Diploma of Honor and Medal 
of Highest Merit at the Centennial Exposition, 1876, 
and Grand Prize Medal at the Parts Exposition, 1878, 


but having been » by the 
world's best judges, AS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Corner Sixth and Congress Streets, 
DETROIT, Michigan. 
WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 


EDUCATION. 


Siglar's Preparatory School, 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Preparation of Boys for Yale Fy specialty. Our grad 
uates are taking the highest rank at Yale and Wil- 
liams. By entering their sons at 10 or not later than 
12 years of age. parents will gain largely in time, ex- 





AGENTS 











vense, and thoroughness of preparation. ‘ Hints to 
rents” sent on application. rrespondence solic- 
ited. Address HEN! W. SIGLAR, A. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
ott lies ogee pals for Public Schools, Academies, 
Hoardin Schools ; fessors, Tutors, and Gov- 
r ¥ are geo to parents of good 
or to the country 
yromptl sulted. Aoply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, Amer- 
can and Foreign T ers’ Agency, 23 Union "Square 
(Broadway side), New York. 


"families 36 School Institute,” Established 1855. 
— | pmo Comegas, promptly provided with 
Teachers of known caliber and character; parents 
safely advised of good schools for their children ; rell- 
able teachers seneseeaee® for suitable positions. Cir- 
culars, bk oe dorsements, for stamp. 
W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
80 East itn Street (near University Place), New 


1 95 NGLAND CONSERVATORY, 


I muiste Hal, Boston. E.Tourjée, Dir.@ 


NEW ENGL “AND ) Furnishes and fills situations. 
M Address E. TOURJEE 
BUR haus 


Music Hall, Boston. 
The Cincinnati Wesleyan Female Cc ‘ollege. - 
Best advantages for Literature, Languages, Science, 
Painting, Wood-carving, and Music. 

Rev. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


Stanton LANG UAGE ‘and L ITERATU RE 
thoroughly taught. NTONIO RAMOS, 47 West 
1th St., between ~*. Place and Fifth Avenue. 


HOTELS. 
THE CONTINENTAL, 


Chestnut St., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 
Terms : $3.00 to $4.50 p per day. day. 
J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
“THE ARLING TON,’ ” 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
Opposite the White House. 
PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, ae. 


‘AGENTS WANTED. 


More Thrilling than Uncle Tom's Cabin. 


NDER PROUND PAIL MOAD ' 
NDER GROUND AIL oap” Wit, still 


The only book that ay expiaios the secret work of 
the U. G. R. D It is @ record of facts, authentic 
feeer = pel. an letters, os the hardshi , hatr- 
bre pes, and deat at Sp of the Slaves in 
their efforts for Freedom. Ss WAN . 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Terms. 


PEOPLE’S PUB’G CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


W774 A YEAR and expenses to Agents. Outfit tree. 
$ Address P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


AGENTS. READ THIS. 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month and 
ex — or allow a large '.—e © sell our new 
wonderfal inventions. in what we wmheil; Same 

ple free. Address SHERMAN & %&cO,, Marshall, Mich, 


D for the aot and Fastest 
AE Bicto re ya and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. National Publishing Co. Philadelphia, 1 Pa. 
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Pp Hoare Musical Instruction $ 1D al 















































$ 7 8 Month and expenses 
ALESMEN—Local aad 


Outfit free. SHaw & 
Traveling—Pay liberal, 
WANTED, Address with etamnp Smith & Son 34 Dey Bt N.Y, 
lity Com Milberg Novela a, 


uarantecd toa my 
, AUGUSTA, 
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Prefect Milk Pail. 


DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 
P.-O. Rox 416, New Yorr. 









AGENTS can 
take no better 


he a 

M I sweeter milk than 
an ever before. Free 

mi from specks, hairs 
AR = dung, aulmal 
ors, ete. 

PAIL, and STRAI N ah IN ONE. 
Cannot be kicked over nor stepped in by the cow, and 
reserves x milk from ALL CONTAMINAS 
al da $2 for a ae, or for an AGENT'S 


UTKIT.. 
DATIEY EUsFi. Y CO., 15 Murra Fay St St., N. Yos 
alers in Dairy Tnplements of ds. 


STOOL, 
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Fall River Lin 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
NEWPORT AND FALL RIVER. 


The well-known steamers “ BRISTOL” and ** PROV- 
IDENCE " leave New York dally (Sundays in summer) 
* 5 > u., from Pier 28 North Kiver, foot of Murray 

treet 

Trains leave Boston A 4:45 and 6 P. m. dally. 
days in summer at 7 P. 

No Line can offer the aoa accommodations offered 
by! this popular route. 

Tickets and State. Yooms gooused at all petectoas 
Hotels and Ticket Offices, at the Pier and on Steamers 

a w York, at 3 Old State House and Old Colony 

Depot, Boston 


BORDEN & LOVELL, Agents. 
G EO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


ME ETROPOL TAN ELEVATED ) ALL 
-—Open from 5:80 a. Kector 
St., andauia point for Wall St. "ie a, pss connects 
with cars for South ph ; Cortlandt St., nearest 
for Jersey City and Communipaw Ferries; Park 
lace, nearest point for Post-Office, City ail, and 
Rarclay St. Ferry to Hoboken; Chambers St., near 
est point for Pavonla and Erie Railway ¥erry ; 
Franklin St., Grand St., nearest potnt for De: sbrosses 
St. Ferry to Jersey City, and connects with cars for 
Desbrosses and East Grand St. Ferries; Bleecker St., 
connects with cars for East and West; Eighth St., 
nearest point for Christopher St. Ferry to Hoboken, 
connecting with cars for Christopher and East Tenth 
St. Ferries; Fourteenth St., nearest point to Union 
Square, Wallack’s and Lyc eum Theaters, Acade my of 
Music, Irving and Tammany Halls, connecting with 
cars for East Twenty-third and Thirty fourth St. Fer- 
ries; Twenty-third St., nearest point to Booth’s, St. 
James, and Park Theaters, Grand Opera House, Gil- 


(Sun 





ore’s Garden, and Masonic Temple, and Twenty 
third St. ey to Jersey Cit ; Thirty-third St., near 
est point to Standard, Broadway, and Fifth Avenue 
Theaters, Aquarium, and San Frane meee Minstrels, 
connecting with cars for Weehawken F ory) Forty- 

second St., connects with New York Transfer Co.'s 
cabs for Grand Central De pot; Fiftleth. St. Fifty 


eighth St., nearest point for Central I ark, connecting 
with with cars of Belt Line Raiiroad; Fifty third St. 
and Eight Avenue. For up-town trains, take east side 
stations. For down-town trains, take west-side sta- 
tions. Trains will run to Fifty-eighth 8t. and Sixth 
Avenue and Fifty-third St. and Eighth Avenue alter 


pately. Fare 10 cents, except between the hours of 
© 7:30 a.m. and 5 to 7P.M., when the fare is5 
cen R. GARRISON, President. 


wh. 
M. VAN BROC KLIN, Superintendent. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
Fast Mail Passenger Route to all Points 
South, yoptinneue Double Daily 
Service to SAY i, Aitcens Augusta, 
and thence avis ee ee ORIDA 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER L INES. 
vet December 9th, 1878. 
No. 1—-10:00 P.M. DAILY FROM NEM 
via PENNSYLVANIA R. R. ALL P. cle 
pe AND FLORIDA EXPRESS, via WASHING 
RICHMOND, WILMINGTON, “ al RLESTON, 
ASHE: EY RIVER JUNCTION. S AVANN 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Car, New York to Rich 
mond. Parlor Car, Richmond to Wilmington. Specia 
Pullman aang Car, Wilmington to Charleston 
Special Pullman Sleeping Car, Wilmington to Savan 
nah, Sleeping Car, Savannah to Jacksonville. Pull 
man Sleeping Car, Wilmington to Aiken and Augusta, 
via Charnes 
No. 2 20 A. M and 10:00 DAILY 
(except yo from NEW Y 
VAN NEA R R. ALL RAIL. EXPR FSS 
Daily via 
MINGTON COLUM 
CHARLESTON, 
8:20 4. M. New York to Washington and 10,00 
a. M. Limited Express (Limited Express train ts com 
xoned exclusively of Pullman Palace Cars, New York 
to Washington), connect at Washington with the 5:20 
P. M. train, which runs DAILY, carrying Pullman _ 
ace Sleeping Cars of the Boston and Savannah Lin 
running through witbout chan 
No. 4—4:0 M. DAIL hg Gunteve excepted 
from NEW YORK via PENNSYLVANIA RK. R., connect 
ing at Baltimore 9 15 F. te with the snagpediioaes new 
Steamers of the Ba 
Parlor Cars to ieee, Portsmouth to Wilmin 
ton, and connections, Thence service as No. 1 
points in Florida and the South. 
For reservation of sections, berths, chairs, tickets, 
time-tables apply to the NEW YORK ‘OFFICE, No. 228 
BROADWAY, or at the authorized ticket offic es of the 
laa ania oy Baltimore and Ohio Railroads. 
.P OPE. General Passenger Agent. 












A.M. 


‘EW YorkK “AND. ‘PHIL Ae. NEw LINE. 
BOUND BROOK KOUT 
for TRENTON AND PHIL, ADEA. PHIA, 
COMMENCING Nov, 25TH 78. 

Trains leave New York, foot of ‘Liberty Ste apa for 
bie eT Rs a hiladelphia, at 6:30, 8, 9 ; 13 
A 

Leave Philadelphia from station North Pe Aa 
nia Railroad, Th -< and Berks Streets, at 6:45 (way), 
7:45, 9:30, 11:30 A. 45, 3:50, 5:30, 12 b. M. 

Jeave Trenton a Ne “ ¥ Myo at 1:20 (exce pom Monday), 
6:45, 8:18, 10:20, A. M.; 5, 2:20, 4:12, 6:15 

Pullman drawin, at. cl ars are attached to the 9 A. 
M.; 4 P. M. trains for New York, and to the 7:45 A. M., 
1:45 P. M. trains from Philadelphia. 

Sunday Lage leave New York and Philadelphia at 

aa 5:30,12 P.M. Leave New York for Trenton 

M.; 6 30 >. i. igare Trenton for New York 
120, 9:50 A. M.; 6:10 P. ¥ 

Connection is made a Jersey City station to and 

a Brooklyn and Erie Depes, ersey City 

Tickets for sale at foot of Lahewty 5 Street, Nos. 529 
-_“ 044 proeteray at the pipe otels, all offices 

e Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, and 
Br No wr ‘ourt Street, and Annex office, Brooklyn. Bag- 
gage checked from residence to destination. 
. P-BALDWLN, General Passenger Agent. 
GUION LIN iE. 

UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 

Leaving Pier No. 38 N. R.. foot of King St. 


ay 









OMING. .....ceeeeee0e- UESDAY, May (tb, 5 4.4% 
I) ... TUESDAY, May 20th, iP. M. 
WISCONSIN. TUESDAY, May 27th. 10 a. Mm. 
ONTANA... .. TUESDAY, June 3d, 4 P. M. 
, 20 0 Pr TUESDAY, June Lith, 9:3 





2 These steamers are built of tron, in water 
compartments, and are furnished with every requisite 
to make the passage across the Atlantic both safe and 
agreeable, having bath-room, smoking-room, drawing- 
room, iano, and library, also experienced surgeon, 

towarless , and caterer on each steamer. The state- 
rooms are ail on deck, thus insuring those = 
py perfeet ventilation and 

a aN i = 
and $75. 


RRB AGH according to sate state- “room, 3 $65, 





err, No. 20 BRoaDWaY. WILLLAMs & GUION. 
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NOTICES. that they drink only moderately, and, to | standing of the position or positions of The | We believe that its sympathies and opinions 
{2 All communteations for the Hditorial, Literary, | that end, that they drink but a glass of wine | Congregationalist, and a disposition to held | are still unchanged. Its heart, we believe, 
News, and Miscell Col of this journal | or beer with their meals. We think it is a 





should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

t# All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t®@ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

G2" We do not hold ourselves responsible forany 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t@ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served 
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THE MODERATE DRINKERS’ 
PLEDGE. 


Far, very far be it from us to say a single 
word to discourage the efforts of the Busi- 
ness Men's Society for the Encouragement 
of Moderation. This Society declares that 
the effort to promote total abstinence has 
been a failure. Men do drink, and will drink, 
and have aright to drink. Butdrunkenness 
isa terrible evil, which moderate drinkers 
have not done enough to repress. This 
Society proposes to enlist moderate drinkers 
—do not smile, reader, for they mean it— 
in a crusade in behalf of temperance. It 
proposes four pledges. The first is the red 
pledge of total abstinence, for such as find 
that they cannot drink at all without drink- 
ing to excess. The second is the white 
pledge, not to drink during business hours, 
This is for young men who will drink, and 
is meant to prevent their tippling in barrooms 
at a time when they are likely thereby to 
incapacitate themselves for business; but 
does not prevent their drinking in the even- 
ing, with theirfriends. The third pledge is 
blue, and the man who signs it engages not 
to treat nor to accept atreat. This is for 
people of evenly balanced manhood, who 
are ‘‘ able either to drink or to let it alone,” 
and is intended to prevent their putting 
temptation in the way of those who are less 
happily constituted. They will try to 
‘‘make it fashionable to drink alone.” The 
fourth, the tri-colored pledge, the red white 
and blue of ‘‘ the beautiful flag of France,” 
‘‘ limits the signer to nothing stronger than 
wine or beer, and these only at meals and 
in moderation.” 

- One of these pledges, the red one, is ad- 
mirable. The others are less good. They 
are good so far as they pledge to abstinence. 
The indulgence they allow is bad. But 
shall we, therefore, oppose them? Not at 
all. 

If drinkers will drink, it is most desirable, 
if they can control themselves, that they do 
not drink in business hours. It is most 
desirable that they do not ruin themselves 
and others by treating. It is most desirable 





good plan that the man who will drive close 
to a precipice shall resolve not to drive 
nearer than six inches from it. We pre- 
sume that upon some the pledge will have a 
good rest. It is not everybody who 
drinks moderately that becomes a drunkard. 
A great many escape. It will be some help 
toward their escape if they resolve to drink 
only fermented liquors, and at their meals. 
All this is quite good, and we are very far 
from condemning this effort of the friends 
of temperate drinking, who, we doubt not, 
are attempting to do good and who will do 
some good. We shall not say that theirs is 
the work of the Devil, trying to circumvent 
the labors of temperance people. 

But we remember that, of the countless 
thousands who have gone down to a drunk- 
ard’s grave, every single one began by being 
such a moderate drinker as these new 
pledges contemplate. Every one of them 
resolved, if he did not sign his name to it, 
that he would never drink otherwise than 
moderately. Every one went through the 
stages of more and more indulgence, such 
as these different pledges provide for. 
Total abstinence never made one man a 
drunkard. Moderate drinking has made 
millions of drunkards. 

Then, it should be remembered that a 
pledge of moderate drinking takes nobody 
out of temptation. The model prayer says: 
‘* Lead us not into temptation.” The total- 
abstinence pledge considers that petition 
and takes its signer out of temptation. The 
moderate drinkers’ three pledges all leave a 
man in temptation. They say to a tempted 
man (for, if not tempted, why is the pledge 
offered to him?): ‘‘ Remain in temptation; 
do not try to escape it; but yet conquer it.” 
Now, we say that that is not prudent. It 
is terribly dangerous; and we take the liber- 
ty of asking the officers of this society to 
test whether this warning of ours is not a 
right one, by keeping careful statistics of 
their signers, and seeing how many of them, 
and how soon, become habitual drunkards, 





‘COMING TOGETHER.” 


Irs readers will have been struck by the 
mildness of the somewhat constrained dis- 
approbation, if it be disapprobation at all, 
with which The Congregationalist has com- 
mented on the action of the Newark Coun- 
cil. But they will hardly have forgotten 
that the normal and natural inclination of 
The Congregationalist is toward a broad and 
charitable view of the differences of faith 
between Christians. When it leans toward a 
restrictive action, it does so by conscious 
and, we do not doubt, painful effort. Its 
editor, Dr. Dexter, holds that the Oberlin 
Council settled that Congregationalists 
agree to rest content with the great and 
common essentials of Orthodoxy; but, in 
his effort to be the impartial editor of a de- 
nominational paper in which different 
schools of thought are represented, and in 
the intent of full justice to the requirements 
of his position, he has tried to lean hard 
toward the views of those with whom he 
has been less consciously in sympathy. This 
may account for certain seeming contradic- 
tions or divergent tendencies. When the 
editor rejoiced in the action of the Indian 
Orchard Council, which would not install 
Mr. Merriam, he is there leaning hard the 
other way, in consideration of the element 
among his readers who were once repre- 
sented by The Puritan Recorder; but when 
he consented, a few months after, to the 
North Adams installation, where a council, 
with President Hopkins for moderator, ap- 
proved a man of quite as pronounced hete- 
rodoxy, he is there allowing play to his 
own more liberal views. So, when he wrote, 
January 2d, that he would do the best he 
could to persuade the churches to take such 
action as would enforce the exclusion from 
the Congregational body of such as hold to 
the doctrine of conditional immortality, he 
was leaning with some effort. But when 
the Newark Council, by a vote of 28 to 3, 
proceeded to install Dr. Whiton, who de- 
fended this view, then we doubt not that 
with more real satisfaction he published an 
admirable verbatim report of all the candi- 
date’s statements and withheld all criticism 
of the objectionable heresy. 

We have noticed with pain that there ap- 








pears to be in some quarters a misunder- 


it to too strict an account for those more 
conservative utterances which it sometimes 
prudently makes, We ask its charitable 
readers not to judge it harshly. It can, we 
are certain, be depended upon not finally to 
break with the broader and more liberal 
toleration of the majority of its readers, 
with which its editor has always been in 
sympathy. It may be remembered to his 
credit that he was the first to invite to his 
pulpit Dr. Huntington, before he had fully 
emerged out of Unitarianism, and that he 
has himself preached in Unitarian pulpits, 
In this his liberality he has always taken a 
proper and reasonable pride. . 

For the sake of illustrating this side of 
The Congregationalist to which it more 
naturally turns, we would recall the dis- 
cussion which it started four years ago on 
‘‘Coming Together.” That discussion be- 
gan in the expression of a regret by the 
editor, Dr. Dexter, that, by some mistake, 
the fraternal delegation from the Unitarian 
Convention did not make its appearance at 
the National Council, held in New Haven. 
He then said: 

‘We believe its appearance would have 
been — in the most kindly way. We 
are all Congregationalists together, as our 
fathers were; and, being one in polity and 
gradually coming a little nearer together in 
doctrine, there could surely be no harm in 
some fraternal recognition of the fact. We 
shall still look forward to the happy day 


when we shall all be altogether one in 
Christ.” 


Some of the readers of T'he Congregation- 
alist were not pleased to have it acknowl- 
edged that Congregationalists and Unita- 
rians were ‘‘coming together,” and ex- 
pressed their disapproval; whereupon Dr. 
Dexter, instead of backing down, empha- 
sized what he had before asserted. He said 
that the tone of utterance on both sides had 
greatly changed since ‘‘the day when Dr. 
Griffin was preaching his famous ‘ Park- 
street Lectures’ on ‘ Brimstone Corner’; and 
Dr. Channing was talking at Baltimore 
about the Cross as being ‘the central gal- 
lows of the universe,’” amid a ‘‘rigid and 
arid Calvinism,” on the one hand, and, on 
the other, a ‘‘ bitter and bigoted Arianism”; 
and when it ‘‘ would have been felt to be a 
disciplinable offense if, by co-officiating at 
a funeral or under any circumstances what- 
ever, any Orthodox clergyman had recog- 
nized the possibility that a Unitarian could 
be a Christian minister.” He went on to 
say that within the past fifty years the two 
bodies had approached as much as half of 
the distance which originally separated 
them. There were union prayer-meetings 
conducted, such as would have been impos- 
sible at first, in which not only Presbyte- 
rians, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, and 
Methodists unite, but even Unitarians and 
Universalists. ‘‘All utterances,” he said, 
‘‘have the same tender, earnest, Evangel- 
ical flavor; and all the participants—to hu- 
man appearance—are one in love and life.” 
The article ended in the following cordial 
Christian spirit of faith, hope, and charity, 
which we are sure the writer would not 
abate one jot of to-day: 


‘“‘We repeat it, then, that the facts do 
bear witness—and we thank God that it is 
so—to a great and comforting approach 
nearer together of those who dl to be 
known widely apart as Unitarians and Or- 
thodox. It is not true of all on either side; 
but it is true of many. And each has alto- 
—_ left the extremity of its position. 

either can yet fully endorse the other; 
but both have learned that ‘the greatest of 
these is charity.’ And we see nothing to 
forbid the earnest hope, which we enter- 
tain, that the day is not far distant when 
the great mass of these so long hostile com- 
munions will, like kindred drops, mingle 
into one; when Orthodoxy, still Roiding’to 
its essential faith, will shelve its extra- 
biblical metaphysics, and Unitarianism shall 
come out of its deistical chill; and both 
parties, leaving rationalists, on the one 
hand, and irrationalists, on the other, to go 
to their own place, shall clasp hands before 
the Cross in tearful faith in Him who was 
slain that we might live, and all be onE IN 
Curist! The Lord hasten it in his time. 
Amen and Amen!” 


It was this noble utterance of the editor 
of The Congregationalist which raised more 
alarm among the conservatives than any 
other which it ever made, and which seemed 
to betray a dangerous sympathy with those 
of liberal views, and which led one of the 
most eminent of the conservatives to send a 
circular to the ministers declaring that The 





is still warm toward fellowship with those 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ, of what- 
ever name; and if it seems sometimes to 
lean too hard the other way, this should be 
recognized as an official duty and patiently 
endured. Its utterances we heartily ap- 
proved and endorsed when first made, and 
we shall be very slow to believe that any- 
thing which may seem in conflict therewith 
expresses the final and determinate opinions 
of that journal. 





DESPOTISM AND NIHILISM IN RUS- 
SIA. 


A YEAR ago Russia was menaced with a 
very serious danger—war with England. 
What would have been an awful con- 
flict was happily avoided, and Russia was 
left in peace, to give its whole attention to 
the regulation of its own affairs. In an 
empire embracing so wide an area of terri- 
tory and composed of such heterogencous 
social elements, order and unity can only be 
maintained by the strictest vigilance. The 
Czar has adopted the policy which he con- 
siders as the fittest to secure the ends aimed 
at. He is utterly untrammeled in_ his 
choice and execution of policies and 
methods, and the government is, therefore, 
whatever he chooses to have it—not as the 
people choose. If there is considerable 
liberty to the subject, it is attributed to 
the Czar’s kindliness; if there is little liberty, 
there is no body representing the people to 
question the sovereign’s authority to impose 
restraints. Among civilized nations there 
is no government so despotic as the Czar's; 
not even the Sultan’s, for the Porte is sub- 
ject to an influence which cannot be brought 
to bear at St. Petersburg. 

It might be supposed that military des- 
potism, such as is wielded in Russia, would 
be the most effectual system of govern- 
ment to deal with Socialism. There are no 
methods of stamping out this dangerous 
growth which it might not employ, and 
there need be no delays in trials and in the 
infliction of punishment. We look, how- 
ever, on the conflict in Russia with Nihil- 
ism with little confidence that the govern- 
ment will easily overthrow it by its pres- 
ent policy. It is not that Nihilism is 
not utterly abhorrent to all lovers of 
order and true liberty—it is Social- 
ism in its most abominable form, de- 
structive of all law, order, and society; 
but its strength lies in the wrongs and op- 
pressions borne by the masses of the people. 
The governed in Russia endure grievances 
and submit to restrictions which make trav- 
elers wonder why the whole country does 
not rise in rebellion. Feeling so keenly the 
stings of injustice and staggering under the 
yoke put upon their necks, the people are 
ci... , persuaded to join the ranks of an 
organization whose professed end is to rid 
them of the oppressions of government. 
In every class of society these oppressions 
have been felt, and in every class of society 
the heresy has taken root. 

Boldness is a characteristic of Socialism. 
The thoroughgoing Socialist fears nothing. 
He regards not God, nor man, nor laws, nor 
society, nor property. So Nihilism asserts 
itself and is propagated even in the shadows 
of the palace of the Czars, ‘The secret 
police, almost as infamous a body as 
the Nihilists, cannot entrap the leaders. 
The system of espionage which so annoys 
travelers in Russia cannot discover the own- 
ers of the presses, nor the presses them- 
selves, which constantly produce Nihilist 
appeals, proclamations, inflammatory circu- 
lars, and the like. The censor of the press 
does his duty diligently. Even an article 
stating the arguments of the Nihilists 
subjected a journal to temporary suspen- 
sion, and Herbert Spencer’s “Sociology” 
was prohibited, on the supposition that its 
teachings were dangerous. High officials 
fall in St. Petersburg and Moscow by the 
hand of assassins, and the Nihilists boast of 
the murders as the work of their agents. 
The Government threatens, searches, Sus 
pects, arrests; but does not find the real of- 
fenders. Disappointed and exasperated, it 
adopts—when at last the Czar himself is 
struck at by a Nihilist—the most rigorous 
methods it can employ. The authority of 
civil officers is succeeded by that of the 
military power, and the forms of civil pro- 








Congregationalist would ‘‘ bear watching.” 





cedure are swept away for the court-mar 
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tial. It seems not to have occurred to the 
Government at St. Petersburg to inquire 
what grievances the people may have, or 
whether there is beneath their discontent 
any purpose which is not abominable and 
destructive. A higher wisdom would haye 
been shown in the expression of an inten- 
tion to reform and remodel the system of 
municipal government, and to redress 
grievances, and, so far as Nihilism is con- 
cerned, in the punishment of deeds, in- 
stead of trying to suppress the thinking 
faculty. 

It is well known that there are certain 
combinations of chemicals which, when ex- 
posed to the air, lose quietly and gradually 
their explosive qualities and become harm- 
less. It is only while they are closely con- 
fined that they are dangerous. Russia, by 
proceeding to such violent measures against 
the Nihilists, gives a force to the movement 
which it would not have if allowed liberty 
within reasonable limits. Nihilism contains 
in its own principles the elements of its 
own destruction. Its doctrine, for example, 
of the marriage relation—that of free-love— 
is so repulsive to the great majority of the 
civilized world that it could never have but 
asmall minority of adherents; and reason 
can always overthrow the rest of the 
peculiar tenets of Socialism. 

The struggle in Russia will not be a 
bloodless one. There is not the remotest 
probability that the Nihilists will succeed in 
overturning the political or social order; but 
there will be insurrections and disorders, 
and assassinations of obnoxious officials. 
Out of it all will come, perhaps, indirectly, 
some relief for the people. Much has been 
done for them in the past twenty years. 
Woman has been raised to a higher posi- 
tion, and actually enjoys privileges which 
are denied to her sex in our own country. 
Many reforms and improvements have been 
made by the present Czar. It must not be 
forgotten that he liberated the serfs, a deed 
alone sufficient to make his reign histor- 
ical. The great want of Russia now is con- 
stitutional government. The sooner it is 
established, and the voice of the people can 
be heard at St. Petersburg, the better for 
all the interests of the empire. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC WISDOM. 


Tnatr the way of Catholicism is vastly 
wiser than that of Protestantism we freely 
admit. What that way is is not very 
clearly understood; but in some way 
Catholicism keeps its unity and grandeur, 
while Protestantism cuts itself into number- 
less, too often quarrelsome sects, and makes 
itself little and mean by its divisions. On 
one side of this Catholic unity it presents 
the appearance of being forced, to the 
extent of the suppression of private judg- 
ment; and this is the side most commonly 
presented to Protestants. But on another 
side it is tolerant and enforces toleration. 
So much it believes and imposes on the con- 
science of its members, Beyond this. they 
may differ. In Protestantism, which pri- 
marily makes the Bible the sole rule—apart 
from conscience--of faith and practice, any 
one feels at liberty to make any little, mis- 
erable peculiarity of his accidental belief 
the basis of a ‘‘ Church”; and the sad spec- 
tacle is presented of a snarl of wrangling 
sectaries, which no man can disentangle. 
Probably not five men on the continent 
can give the names of all the ‘ Presbyte- 
rian” denominations in the United States. 
They exist because their members could 
not tolerate error, and thus failed of one of 
the first duties of gentlemanliness, not to 
say Christian charity. 

Catholics sometimes boast of the uniform- 
ity of their faith. As opposed to sectarian- 
ism, their position is rather one of superior 
toleration. The Council of Trent decreed: 

““Apud rudem vero plebem diffciliores ac 
subtiliores quastiones, queque edificationem 
non faciunt et ex quibus en a nulla fit 


Prelatis accessio, a popula conctonibus 
secludantur,” 

_’’ Let the more difficult and abstract ques- 
tions, such as do not tend to edification, and 

‘om which for the most part no increase 
of piety is gained, be excluded from popular 
discourses before the uneducated common 
People.” - 

These ‘‘moreé difficult and abstract ques- 
tions,” which were not to be insisted on as 
Matters of faith in public preaching, are 
just such as Protestants have felt at liberty 
‘nd under obligation to divide upon. 

excellent Catholie Mirror appears to 





us to overstate the case, in the interest of its 
Church, when it says (with a compliment, 
for which we thank it, to THe INDDPEND- 
ENT, as ‘probably the ablest exponent of 
Protestant opinion in America”) that ‘true 
faith tolerates no error of doctrine, though 
many who have it are guilty of many errors 
in morals.” If weare not mistaken, Cathol- 
icism does tolerate or has tolerated many 
errors of doctrine, and its toleration has 
been an excellent example to intolerant 
Protestants. 

We will mention some confessed errors of 
doctrine. Before 1854 it was tolerable and 
tolerated in that Church to believe that the 
Virgin Mary came into the world, like other 
people, with the taint of original sin. Be- 
fore 1870 it was tolerable and tolerated to 
believe that the Pope was not infallible. 
These are confessed and very serious errors; 
and yet high prelates in the Church held 
these errors, voted against these dogmas, 
and were tolerated in their opposition. 
There are, no doubt, other errors, not yet 
acted upon by any General Council, which 
are held by teachers in the Church; but 
they are regarded as non-essential. Some 
hold and some deny that the world was 
made in six actual days. Some hold and 
some deny the doctrine of evolution. Con- 
tradictory views are held and tolerated on 
the subject of the nature and extent of 
inspiration, on the nature of the atone- 
ment, the manner of baptism, or the 
person of Antichrist, and on a score of 
other subjects which Protestants quarrel 
about. On these matters the Catholic 
Church is as indifferent as it is as to the 
number of souls that could dance on the 
point of a needle. The Catholic Church 
thus tolerates errors; but does not feel that 
it loses the grip of the anchor, however the 
ship may sway. It is thus that Protestants 
might hold fast to the Word of God, even if 
they should carry their toleration of error 
considerably beyond what the Church of 
Rome will allow. 


Editorial Notes, 


“Wuo is anti-Christ ?”’ asks The Presbyterian. 
It ought to know. See Westminster ‘Con- 
fession of Faith,” chapter xxv, sec. vi: ‘‘The 
Pope of Rome . . . is that antichrist, that 
man of sin and son of perdition, that ex- 
alteth himself in the Church against Christ and 
all that is called God?’ But Zhe Presbyterian, 
which does not read the Confession so much as 
it ought, and has forgotten what it contains, 
says: ‘The Papal Church has never, in our 
judgment, been the antichrist, that Man of 
Sin which is to be revealed.” It declares that, 
in its opinion, the antichrist is international 
socialism, and that its first assault will be on 
the Papal Church, and that the antagonism 
“will yet bring the whole Christian Church, 
Protestant and Catholic, into nearer confidence 
and afliliation, in resistance to the last and 
most terrible of foes. Common persecution 
has often made fast friends of enemies, and 
joined them in self-defense, and we believe 
this, as between Catholics and Protestants, is 
in the future, when that Man of Sin shall be 
revealed.”” This is not according to the Book ; 
but it may be so. It might be worth an irrup- 
tion of antichrist to have the Church, Pro- 
testant and Catholic, brought into a closer 
sympathy, and we are greatly encouraged in 
our own labors toward fraternity to see this re- 
markable utterance of The Presbyterian. We 
shall feel strengthened to pursue our less 
startling effort to bring about a fellowship of 
Protestants who love our Lord Jesus Christ. 





It surprises us to see how severely eo ad- 
mirable a paper as The Sunday-school Times has 
been attacked by The Christian Intelligencer. 
The offense is the critical commentary on the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, written by one of 
our most competent scholars, Professor C. H. 
Toy, D.D., of the Baptist Theological Seminary, 
at Louisville, Ky. The exposition given is 
substantially that given in our own columns 
and by many of the soundest expositors, that 
the ‘my servant” in this and the preceding 
chapters, as the Bible expressly declares, is 
Jacob, Israel in its purer element, the godly 
Israelites, and that the prophecy has its com- 
plete fulfillment in Christ. For allowing there 
to be any reference to the godly Israelites, 
although the prophet distinctly declares the 
‘*gervant of the Lord” to be Israel and Jacob, 
our excited neighbor declares that the paper 
ought to be denounced from every pulpit and 
Sunday-school desk; that Dr. Toy ought not 
to be allowed to write another line of this 
“‘horrible,’’ “‘ rationalistic stuff’; and that the 
executive committee of the American Sunday- 
sehoo! Union, whieh has just as mueb control 





over The Sunday-school Times as it has over THE 
INDEPENDENT, ‘‘ cannot meet too soon and dis- 
avow in the most distinct and decisive manner 
the slightest sympathy” with this ‘‘ base sur- 
render” “to unbelieving, Christ-hating Jews 
and infidel neologists.”” If prophecy cannot 
stand Professor Toy’s exegesis, it might as well 
prepare to go under. He gave a reverent, be- 
lieving, Christian exposition. Being a Chris- 
tian believer, we may inform The Intelligencer, 
does not compel one to suspend his critical 
judgment and common sense. 


WE give Dr. Wolcott’s “Reply? on page 12. 
It will be seen that he does not claim to justify 
his statement that the question now before the 
Congregational churches is ‘‘ whether they are 
held together by any bond of historic faith what- 
ever,” by quoting from any one who has 
written on the negative of the discussion ; but 
by his impression that the discussion is best ex- 
plained on the theory that ‘‘ there are those in 
our ranks who have given up essential articles 
in the Evangelical system, and claim the same 
recognition as those that hold them.” For 
our part, we are as ignorant of the existence of 
any such persons as we were of the denial by 
any party of “any bond of historic faith what- 
ever.’? Will Dr. Wolcott or some one else 
now justify this second statement, on which he 
bases his first, by giving the names of the per- 
sons who have done this, and specify the 
‘essential articles of the Evangelical faith” 
which they have given up? Are there any 
such whose position has not been indorsed by 
the proper ecclesiastical authority as not in- 
consistent with the Evangelical system? [f 
such there are, would it not be well to deal with 
them personally, as did the Toledo Conference, 
or, better, by councils ? 


THE negatives seem to be unlucky of late. 
Dr. Bacon writes us : 


“To Tug Epitor OF THE INDEPENDENT ; 

“Tn this week’s number of Tuk INDEPENDENT 
allusion is made more than once to the con- 
fusion which may be made by the accidental 
‘insertion or omission of the negative’ or ‘ the 
negative prefix.’ Let me say that an instance 
of that confusion is found in the printing (I 
cannot think it was in the writing) of my arti- 
cle on the first and second pages of the same 
number. 

“T am made to say ‘that no minister whom 
we would admit to our pulpite if he werea 
Methodist or an Episcopalian, or of any other 
Evangelical denomination, should be excluded 
from our fellowship because of his not calling 
himself a Congregationalist.’ The ‘insertion 
of the negative’ converts the sentence into 
something like a truism. What I meant to 
say will be made clear by the ‘omission of the 
negative.’ My proposition is: 

“¢No minister whom we would admit to our 
pulpits if he were a Methodist or an Episcopa- 
lian, or of any other Evangelical denomination, 
should be excluded from our fellowship because 
of his calling himself a Congregationalist,’ 
Still less should he be excluded from our fel- 
lowship because of his being a Congregational- 
ist, holding and maintaining the Oengregational 
theory of what a church is and of how it is to 
be governed, Your’s truly, 

. ‘* LEONARD Bacon, 
“New Haven, April 25th, 1879." 


Tur Rev. F. M. Bird, our highest American 
authority on hymns, writes us as follows about 
the death of a famous hymnologist, and also 
about Wesley’s first volume of hymns: 


_ ‘The well-known hymnologist, Daniel Sedg- 
wick, died at his house in London, March 10th, 
aged 64. A few weeks ago he wrote: ‘I have 
been very ill for some months with spasms of 
the lungs and palpitation of the heart, so bad 
that the doctor gave little hopes of my recov- 
ery; but God, I believe, has graciously heard 
prayer, and I am fast recovering my strength.’ 
The improvement was apparent, rather than 
real. A friend writes: 

“ His natural temperament prevented his feel 
ing easy at the close, and his business and the 
very insufficient provision for his wife weighed 
on him to the last. On the Sunday he was 
much more cheerful and resigned, and told his 
wife that he ‘should soon come out of it, in 
God’s good time.’ A hymn or two sung in the 
death-room, he said, ‘ made it a chamber of re- 
freshment’; and so, with the hymns he loved 
to the last on his lips—for broken verses fell 
often from him in his wanderings—he passed 
home to the land of eternal song.’ 

‘‘A brief sketch of Sedgwick and his labors 
appeared in these columns twelve years ago 
(Feb. 14th, 1867). It closed with these words : 
‘If a hymnologic department could be created 
in the British Museum, and he put in charge of 
it, with a moderate salary, it would be an act not 
merely of justice to him, but of kindness to the 
public ; for in this way his labors could be made 
directly serviceable to all and their fruits more 
perfectly gathered and perpetuated.’ Our Bri- 
tish cousins, doubtless, understand their own 
business, and nothing of the kind was ever 
done. Now he is gone, and there is none to 
take his place. 





“ Though.of humble condition and the least 
early education, Sedgwick had a knowledge of 
the facts about English hymns—their bibli- 
ography, history, biography, etc.—such as no 
one else did or does possess ; such as no Amer- 
ican can possibly acquire. Every conscientious 
compiler and student of hymns had to go to him 
at times for information that could be got no- 
where else, that hereafter probably cannot be 
got at all. He was an example of what may 
be done in an obscure but not unimportant field, 
with no advantages beyond persistence and love 
of the subject. His work was certainly done 
con amore. 

‘* Latterly, pressed by age and sickness, he had 
determined ‘to part with [his] large stock 
of books and have done with shopkeeping.’ 
They will now shortly come to the auctioneer’s 
hammer. There is, doubtless, no such collection 
in the world, and, enriched with his annotations, 
many of the volumes must be invaluable to the 
few systematic hymn students. It is inevitable, 
I suppose, that most of the results of his re- 
searches should be lost to other than private 
use, 

“The friend who tells me of Sedgwick’s 
death mentions a recent ‘find’ which ‘ has 
caused quite a sensation’ in England. The 
first Wesleyan publication, poetical or other, 
has been hitherto supposed to be the rare 
London book of 1738, of which I think there is 
no copy in America. It now appears that 
‘ when in Charleston, in 1737,’ John Wesley put 
forth a little volume of 74 pages. Some account 
of this, my correspondent says, has been sent 
to Noles and Queries and reprinted in the Watch- 
man, We are not apt to hear of such things on 
this side the water ; but it should interest Amer- 
icans to know that the earliest songs of the 
great Methodist first saw the light on our own 
soil. 

“ WATERLOO, lowa.” 


AND still the trial of Talmage drags its slow 
léngth along. So faras we can learn, the entire 
Presbyterian Church feels the injury and scan- 
dal which we foresaw and against which we 
warned the Presbytery. The evidence is now 
in, and our readers cav judge of it for them- 
selves. The coming week the counsel, first of 
Dr. Talmage and then of the prosecution, will 
sum up the casein long speeches ; and then the 
Presbytery will take action, we trust—but bardly 
hope, before another week isover. Thecase has 
been of such a sort as to excite more feeling 
than is decorous. The contrast has been 
marked in this respect between this case and 
the See and Milier cases, in which no question 
of character was involved. Certainly this trial 
has added nothing to the popular respect for 
the Church or for Church courts. We know 
that many most loyal Presbyterians have felt 
pained, and that they would especially be glad 
if the Book did not remind them that this is 
‘*a court of Jesus Christ.” The language, cer- 
tainly, seems blasphemous to outsiders. There 
is a committee of the General Assembly on 
Discipline which holds its session this week, in 
Pittsburgh, and we trust that it will be able to 
agree on some radical improvements in ecclesi- 
astical trials, if such we must have, 60 as to 
avoid, as far as possible, the public disgrace and 
scandal which they are so likely to bring on the 
Christian Church. 


Tus is a fair retort: 
“Tar Epirox or Tht INDEPENDENT; 


“Sir :—In a late lecture by Kev. Joseph Cook, 
published in your columns, he seems to think 
that the Catholics have no right to make school- 
books, and wonders how they can get Jesuilism 
or Catholicism into an Arithmetic. I, as a Cath- 
olic, cannot see very well how any special 
religion can be insinuated into an Arithmetic 
published by Catholics; but I remember when 
a boy seeing the following problem in an 
Arithmetic published in this country, when 
there were but few Catholics here, It ran 
thus: ‘Jf the Pope can pray a man out of Purga- 
tory in one day, » Cardinal in two days, a 
Bishop in three days, etc., etc., in how many 
days can they all pray him out?’ So it seems 
that Mr. Cook’s Protestant ancestors did know 
how to put Anti-Cutholicusm in Arithmetics, 

“ K.”” 
Wa wish ‘‘ K.”’ would give us the name of that 
Arithmetic. 





.... The Advance has this to say: that “not a 
few of our most thoughtful men regret that 
President Porter, as moderator of the Newark 
Council, should have lent the weight of his 
eminent name and personal influence to the 
action of that council,” etc., etc. But he did 
do it, and he is a moderately good judge of 
what is right. We never have believed in fol- 
lowing blindly after great names; but we can 
say this : that our Christian people know Noah 
Porter, and The Advance might as well butt 
against East Rock as to try to set the heart of 
Christian people against him. And we may 
add that Mark Hopkins presided over the 
council which installed Mr. Munger at North 
Adams, and wrote a letter defending its action ; 
and he stands as strong as Greylock in the con- 
fidence of al) the churches. These “ thought 
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ful men” may “‘regret"’ that President Hop- 
kins and President Porter should do such a 
thing; but other thoughtful men will regret 
that they regret it, and that will make it even. 


....We fear the editor of a Presbyterian 
paper in Richmond, Va., is heady and high- 
minded. In a discussion with the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Richmond he signs himself: 
“ William Brown, Bishop of Zhe Central Presby- 
terian.”” There are bishops and bishops; but 
the greatest perversion of the term which we 
have ever heard is that which makes the word 
synonymous with editor. Neither the Scrip- 
tures nor the Presbyterian ‘‘Form of Govern- 
ment ’’ uses the term except as applied to those 
who act as pastors of churches, If William 
Brown is pastor of a church, he is bishop of it, 
according to Presbyterian and biblical term- 
inology ; but a newspaper, while servant of the 
Church, is not a part of it, and the officers of 
the press cannot arrogate to themselves the 
sacred name. 


... We said of a mau who restrained a curse 
on those who oppressed the poor in their wages 
and in their rights as citizens, who robbed and 
murdered them, that ‘‘if he had let the curse 
out, it would not have been recorded in Heaven 
against him.”’ Whereupon The Evening Post 
intimates that we disagree with the Teacher, 
who eaid ‘Bless, and curse not,” and calls 
our language ‘‘ barbaric ” and “ contrary to the 
whole spirit of Christianity." Thatis mawkish 
bosh. St. Peter understood Christ’s teaching 
in the Ananias matter ; and St. Paul quite as well 
when he cursed Elymas, and when he sald of 
another: ‘‘ Let him be anathema!” 


... We trust that the Metropolitan Museum 
will secure large subscriptions from our wealthy 
and public-spirited citizens, in increasing its 
collections, by purchase of the Avery collection 
of porcelain, the King collection of gems, and 
other important collections which it ought to 
secure. Nor should the Museum of Natural 
History be forgotten. Indeed, we wish the two 
formed a single institution. New York can 
have something equa) to the British Museum, if 
our citizens will only have it so. 


....The Rev. G. B. Atwell, an aged Baptist 
clergyman of Pleasant Valley, Conn., who died 
last week, was as well known for his original, 
epigrammatic speech as for his goodness. We 
recall a blessing which he once asked at a large 
public dinner. ‘‘ Adam sinned by eating, and 
Noah by drinking. Save us, Lord, from the 
sin of the one and the folly of the other. 
Amen.”’ 


- +++ The Methodist speaks of us as acting asif we 
were the organ of the Congregationalists once 
more. Well, that is pleasant, after hearing so 
contradictory an opinion from some papers of 
the denomination. We regard ourselves as the 
organ of all the churches which we freely 
criticise. 

-.«.The Methodist gives Congregationalism 
& good rap on its history in New Jersey, 
reminding it that in over two centuries of life 
it has achieved but twenty-five living churches. 
True. It loved Christian unity so well as to 
surrender all its churches, so as to avoid schism. 


....Must thé General Assembly go to Sara- 
toga, to be boarded out at ‘second-class 
hotels,” when the Unitarians, at their meet- 
ings there, go to the best hotels and make a 
big dash? Pudor vetet. 


Lublisher’s Department, 


SoorHinc AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 














Dr. Price’s Flavorings of Lemon, Almond, 
etc, are as natural and strong as can be made. 


CHINA MATTINGS. 


Messrs. H. P. Wittiams & Co., 250 Canal 
Street, have just purchased at recent forced 
sales a very large lot of choice China mat- 
tings, which they offer for sale at from 10 to 40 

r cent. less than the cost of importation. 

heir stock embraces the finest qualities and 
the newest styles in the market. Those in 
want of these desirable goods should apply 
early. Orders by mail will have the best atten- 
tion. See advertisement and write at once for 
further particulars. 








_MoLiER & Co., bankers and brokers, of 24 
Nassau Street, this city, are now selling some 
desirable bonds for investment, including State 
of New Hampshire bonds, bearing six per cent. 
interest, State of Maine bonds, City of Cincin- 
natiand New York City bonds, and other first- 
class securities. Full particulars will be given 
by calling or sending to the office. 


Every stranger that comes to New York see 
the Post-Office and Astor House; and under the 
Astor Hanse is A. J. Ditman’s well-known drag 
store. The soda-water fountain at this store is 
resorted to by all classes, as the warmer weather 
approaches. 











SHEPPARD KNAPP’s c establishment is 
4 os _ rare bargains in ts. New 
and des é patterns in all styles of carpet- 
Inge are now on exhibition. . ‘ 








“THE BALDWIN” CHILDREN’S 
SHIRT-WAIST. 


To meet the demand for ‘‘ THE BALDWIN ”’ 
shirt-waist, it is necessary for us to have in 
course of construction four hundred dozens of 
the qualities we display. We sell a good shirt- 
waist for thirty cents, and have all the finer 


grades. 

“ THE BALDWIN” waist cannot be bought 
in New York or Brooklyn outside of our retail 
salesrooms. To accommodate a leading dry- 
goods store in another large city, we have su 

lied it with a few hundred dozens of ‘ THE 

ALDWIN ”’; but the demand for this famous 
waist from New York and Brooklyn families 
compels us to decline urgent requests to furnish 
— Headquarters, Broadway and Canal 

treet, 








THE following is copied from the Home Jour- 


“Among the scores of circulars which reach 
our desk daily, and which, as a rule, quickly 
find their way into the waste-basket, standing 
conveniently, with mouth wide open, one in 
particular of late attracted our attention by its 
neatness, the originality of design, and artistic 
workmanship. The inside pages merely cata- 
logue the principal features and departments 
of a down-town jewelry house ; but on the out- 
side cover a pattern of point lace is so deftly 
engraved that at a cursory glance one is apt to 
reyard it as a piece of real lace work. The cir- 
cular fs to be had free, on application ; or, in 
answer to a postal card, it is sent, postpaid, by 
Mr. George D. Stevens, the down-town jeweler, 
262 Broadway. And it is worth sending for. 
The circular, by the way, is only evidence of 
the good taste Mr. Stevens displays all through 
his business. He invented the Ganteline, or 
jeweled button-hook, and is constantly intro 
ducing some novel or beautiful idea in his field 
of labor" 


ln 
t# CHEAP CARPETS. #13 

Tue carpet dealers are now doing «a very 
active business. Goods in this line are abso- 
lutely cheaper now than ever before. One of 
the largest, oldest, and best houses in this 
branch of trade is that of Mr. George E. L. 
Hyatt, 271 and 278 Canal Street, this city. The 
stock now offered at this popular establishment 
is fresh and desirable and will be sold at the 
very lowest market prices. It embraces all the 
best-known makes and styles of goods, includ- 
ing Axminsters, Body Brussels, Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Three-ply, Ingrain, etc., also including 
Oilcloths, Rugs, Mattings, etc. Those in want 
of any goods in this line should examine this 
large stock in person; or, if that is impossible, 
send an order by mail, which will have the best 
attention. Money sent to this well-known estab- 
lishment will go into safe hands and will be 
used carefully as instructed. 
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CARPETS IN CHICAGO. 


THe popular house of Charles Gossage & 
Co., of Chicago, has now on exhibition a fine 
stock of India and Turkish carpetings, at great- 
ly reduced prices, embracing the newest and 
most desirable styles which have recently been 
offered in the New York market. Parties de- 
siring a novelty in these superb goods should 
visit the establishment of Gossage & Co., and 
make an examination of their stock at an early 
day. ng ee are now so very cheap that 
sales are being greatly increased in all direc- 
tions. Gossage & Co. also invite public atten- 
tion to their immense stock of other fresh and 
seasonable goods. Thousands of our readers 
all over the West are well acquainted with this 
firm and have long been its patrons. Orders 
by mail to this house from those who cannot 
visit Chicago in person will have prompt atten- 
tion and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 


IMPORTING TAILORS. 

GENTLEMEN no longer need to send to En- 
giand to buy their clothing, as is occasionally 
the case with New Yorkers. Nearly every in 
coming steamer brings English cloths that 
show the latest patterns and designs. A well- 
selected stock of imported suitings and trouser- 
ings may now be examined at the establish- 
ment of the well-known importing tailors, 
Sammis & Bolton, of 152 Nassau Street, this 
city, adjoining Printing-House Square. The 
prices are lower than ever and the goods to 
select from will please the most fastidious. 
These tailors are well known as good cutters 
and a perfect fit is guaranteed. In passing 
through Nassau Street, gentlemen will find it 
worth while to call in to examine the stock. 
A fine assortment of Spring and Summer goods 
are now on exhibition, 








WE desire to call the attention of our readers 
to the card of Mr. Charles L. Hadley, Cooper 
Institute, New York City, which appears on 
our outside columns. Being one of the leaders 
in the popular prices now prevailing, with a 
large and well-assorted stock of White and 
Decorated English and French China, Dinner, 
Tea, and Chamber Sets, as well as complete 
outfits, including all housefurnishing goods, 
his stores present a great attraction to parties 
contemplating housekeeping. Mr. Hadley 
makes a specialty of sending goods throughout 
the country upon receipt of draft or P.-O 
money-order, or by express, C.O. D., when so 
desired ; and parties may rely upon good judg¢- 
ment and fair dealing. Ilustrated catalogue 
and price-list free upon application. 


SPECIAL attention is directed to the adver 

tisement of Archer & Pancoast, Manufacturing 
Someone, of 67 Green Street, and 68, 70, and 
72 Wooster Street, this city, manufacturers of 
gas-fixtures, ornamental bronzes, crystal chan- 
deliers, and church metal furniture. The Com- 
pany make a specialty of furnishing houses 
with -fixtures that correspond with the 
emg style of furniture and interior decora- 
ion. Some very attractive designs in church 
work are seen at the store. Special designs are 
ae and only reliable workmen are sent 
out. 








CLERGYMEN and Public Speakers always carry 
EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES with them. 
Superior to all others. For sale by all druggists. 
Do not forget to ask for Edey’s. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS AND ART 
STATIONERY. 


In the brilliant show-rooms of the Meriden 
Britannia Company, No. 46 East Fourteenth 
Street (Union Square), a single case indeed 
suffices for the display of the specimens of 
Messrs. Dempsey & CARROLL’s work ; but the 
visitor, while he might admire what he saw, 
would get a fallacious idea of the extent of 
their business, unless he should be conducted 
to the elevator and go to the fourth floor, which 
is wholly given over to the various processes of 
artistic and mechanical work, the fruits of 
which are exhibited below. It is here that Mr. 
Dempsey, the senior partner, turns to excellent 
account his thirty years of experience in the man- 
ufacture of choice stationery. This floor, what 
with its designers, its engravers, its lithograph- 
ers, its various steam and hand-driven presses, 
their attendants, and others variously occupied, 
presents a scene of most animated life ; and one 
might spend an hour or two here very profita- 
bly, studying the inner mysteries of the 
stationer’s art. But, returning to the specimen- 
case below, where the perfected results are 
seen, the visitor will linger longest, perhaps, 
over the decorated dinner-cards, which are dis- 
played in endless variety. Each card, being 
painted by hand, is a separate work of art, 
worthy of preservation not only as a memento 
of the occasion for which it may serve, but for 
the sake of the originality of fancy, beauty of 
color, and skill in drawing which it evinces. 
Messrs. Demrsey & CARROLL have evidently 
been fortunate in securing the aid of a superior 
artist. The engraved cards and notes of invi- 
tation to weddings, receptions, etc. deserve 
special notice. In many of the specimens shown, 
one remarks a freedom of handling, giving a 
certain individuality of character akin to the 
true spirit of art. In those decorated cards of 
invitation which are sometimes gotten up for 
great occasions—balls, public dinners, com- 
mencements, etc.—Messre. Dempsey & Car- 
ROLL afford still another proof of the influence 
of the new art spirit in decorative work. In 
place of the old conventional compositions, the 
tasteless products of mere mechanical inven- 
tiveness, they show work in which one recog- 
nizes the presence of an artistic sense. 
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HOW TO PRESERVE YOUR HEALTH. 


Tue following extract from the New York 
Times of January 27th, 1879, indicates the im- 
portance of this subject : 

“A few days since, a man died in West 
Tenth Street, this city, of ‘painters’ colic.’ 
This disease is a form of chronic poisoning 
from the absorption of lead through the lungs, 
the skin, and the saliva, and which frequently 
proves fatal in its effects. Well-marked symp- 
toms of this ‘colic’ often show themselves 
where they might be least expected to occur. 
Cases are on record in which colic and paralysis 
have occurred in persons who had done no 
more than sleep in newly-painted rooms. Most 
people know that the effects of lead are ex- 
tremely variable ; and where there is the slight- 
est chance for lead-poisoning skilled medical 
advice cannot be called for too soon. White- 
lead must be exceedingly dangerous to those 
who have any occasion for its use ; and, in view 
of this fact, it is a matter of serious considera- 
tion that. it should be dispensed with—if not en- 
tirely, at least to as great an extent as posst- 
ble.” 

The above extract is simply for the purpose 
of calling attention to one of the known objec- 
tions to the use of white lead. We do not 
claim that our Prepared Paint is in every re- 
spect free from this objection ; yet our process 
of manufacture makes it sufficiently safe to 
warrant its general use. In addition to this, 
the greater body of our Prepared Paint and its 
cheapness, a8 compared with white lead, must 
place it in the stock of every painter. Wavs- 
WORTH, MARTINEZ & LONGMAN, New York, 
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THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 


I¥ you want a pen that will write hours with- 
out dipping ; that will never get out of order, 
or, at least, ‘hardly ever,” and, if it does, can 
can be fixed ina moment; one that you can 
carry in your pocket, always ready for instant 
use, get a ‘“‘stylographic.” We have used one, 
and found it much the neatest, handiest, and 
most useful article of the kind we have ever 
seen. It never soils the fingers and never blots. 
No one can tel] how many valuable thoughts 
have been lost to the world on account of the 
necessity of constantly dipping the pen. The 
thread is often broken and the brilliant thoughts 
are scattered. The stylographic pen entirely 
avoids this difficulty, and will save a clergyman 
thoughts a in one year to make an excel- 
lent sermon. It is fast coming into very gen- 
eral favor with all literary and business men. 
In New York City alone over five thousand 
have already been introduced, which is an 
astonishing fact,considering that the last patent 
was issued only alittle overa year ago. An 
advertisement of this pen can be seen on 

age 11, and we think none of our readers will 
be disappointed if they send to Mr. Robinson 
for a specimen rf. We can assure them that 
their orders will be promptly filled. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


THE greatest invention of the age. A cup of 
chocolate instantly. Every person should use it. 
Excellent and convenient for yachting parties, 
army and navy, counting-houses, etc. Stephen 
F. Whitman & Son, sole inventors and manu- 
facturers, southwest corner of Twelfth and 
Market streets, Philadelphia. 











THE newest, neatest, and sweetest ornament 
in ladies’ jewelery are those charming Gante- 
lines, worn suspended from the dress. Stylish 
and useful. Everyone is captivated with them. 
Stevens, the down-town jeweler, 262 Broadway. 





Au. lovers of horseflesh should keep on 
hand Barber’s celebrated RED HORSE w- 
DERS, to be used in case of sickness. They 
are used throughout the world. For sale by all 
druggists. 


Re 
WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
Gee a Velen Hotel, nearly ~My Fy en. 
n - 
tral Depot. 3650 e t rooms, reduced 








to $1 and xs 
ward perday. Elevator. Restaurant supplied 
te ee, Juoree Cars, Stages, and Hlevated Hailroed 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


Iy a subscriber wishes his r sto 

the end of the year, let bin Chee recalttiog 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. it the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
be in arrears. Itis not fair to us to refuse to 
receive the yee. trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 








ASTONISHING PRICES. 


PROBABLY ten thousand families among our 
numerous readers are now discussing the pro- 
priety of buying a new carpet. Waiting these 
many years for prosperous times has had one 

‘ood effect. It has reduced prices about one- 

alf. Never, probably, since carpeting was 
used could it be purchased at such low figures. 
At Crossley’s large establishment, 320 and #22 
Broadway, there is now on exhibition 1,500 rolls 
of splendid Tapestry Brussels Carpetings at 
the astonishingly low price of 65 cents and up- 
ward; 500 rolls best quality English Body 
Brussels from $1.00 upward ; 200 pieces Saxony 
Velvets at $1.25; English Axminsters reduced 
from $3.50 to $2 50 (price during the war from 
$1.00 to $6.00); French Moquettes reduced from 
$3.00 to $2.25; and other goods in proportion. 
Our readers in distant places may safely en- 
trust their orders and their money to this well- 
known and popular concern. In writing them, 
state the kind of goods wanted, whether light 
or dark ground, Toon or small figure, with 
other particulars. Goods will be selected care- 
fully and promptly shipped, under the super- 
vision of one of the firm. 


TT 
THE EAGLE ANVIL 


Tue Eagle Anvil Works, of Trenton, N. J., 
were established in 1843, and have been in suc- 
cessful operation ever since. The anvils made 
at these works have a gun-metal body and a 
face of Jessop’s best tool steel, which is welded 
so perfectly to the body in the process of man- 
ufacture that it is impossible for the two to be- 
come separated. The face is planed perfectly 
straight, and hardened to such a degree that 
the hammer will make no impression on it; and 
it is stated that the face will remain true. 

All wrought-iron anvils throw the hammer 
back to a considerable extent. Thisis avoided 
in the Eagle anvil, and every pound of hts 
helper’s sledge-hammer is effective; and the 
blacksmith himself can do more work and may 
use a lighter hand-hammer. The complaint of 
deafness, so often occasioned by the ringing of 
the anvil, is avoided by using this anvil, which 
does not ring. 

These anvils took the prize medal at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. One of the anvils shown 
was 5 feet long, 8 inches wide, and weighed 
1,400 Ibs., being the largest ever made in this 
country. 

For further particulars address Messrs. 
Fisher & Norris, ton, N. J 


IRON-CLAD ROOFS. 


In the advertisement of the Iron-Clad Man- 

ufacturing Ce. last week # very noticeable 
error occurred, which will be found corrected 
in their advertisement this week on page 18. 
' The “cut,’’ which represents the shingles as 
laid, was inverted last week, showing a roof 
that would be water-tight only when the water 
ran toward the ridge-pole. In laying these me- 
tallic shingles, we hope that our subecribers 
will follow the ‘‘cut ”’ in this issue. 

















Wuen House CLEANING, put Carpet Lining 
under your old as well as the new carpets. Use 
only that manufactured of Cotton and Paper. 
American Carpet Lining Co., New York and 
Boston. For gale by all Carpet Dealers. 


Prociam it! DENTON’S BALSAM, the 
standard remedy for coughs, colds, and all 
diseases of the throat and chest. For sale by 
all druggists. Never fails. Try it. 








“Tae Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon Street, Boston. The finest hotel 
in the world. 


Tue toothache can be cured instantly Hs 
using FRANCIS’ TOOTHACHE DRO 
(Water of Happiness). No family should be 
without it. For sale by all druggists. No need 
of dentists. 


PERFECTION has been obtained through art, 
science, and experience in the manufacture of 
Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus, as every 
lady who has tested it universally exclaims: 
“There is nothing like it!” Don’t fail to test 
a paper, and you will never use any other. Call 
on your grocer for it, and do not be put off 
with any other. Depot 112 Liberty Street, New 
York. 


AMERICAN HURDLE FENCE. 











A New INvENTION.—Mr. J. B. Wickersham, 913 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia, has invented anew tron fence, 
which he has named the American Hurdle Fence. 
is neat, durable, portable, and strong. It Is the HURDLE 


ly braced ; the 
the posts, in which they fit, and are nailed in 4 
places ; while the upright pickets, when wanted, a 
by, clips and cu is. Thi inter- 
terms “nailing iron to iron.” The parts are inter 
changeable, pack closely together for shipment or car 
riage, and it ta be set up 


. Wickersham (who was for many years in business: 
in New York) isa tet inventor. Many useful in 


80) 
Offi ly attes' 
is last effort is the Hurdle Fence, whic, 
tor its ne . om ty, and strength. bi 





with its ity ch 16+ 
will make it the country fence. For su! 
wae ALY leading. 








cough 


_ 
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BLANCHARD CHURN. 


Tue Blanchard Churn is now a standard 
aiticle, well known to farmers in every section 
of the country, and is a great favorite with all 
good butter-makers. Five sizes of this useful 
invention are now made for family use, and the 
low prices at which they are sold brings them 
within the reach of all. ‘The manufacturers now 
offer also four sizes of their excellent facto 
churn, so much called for. A good churn is bot 
a labor-saving and a life-saving machine, and 
also a cheap and charming luxury, which every 
intelligent farmer sould at once possess. And 
we know of no churn that will compare with 
that made by Porter Blanchard’s Sons, of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. Sce advertisement, else- 
where, and then write for price list and other 
printed particulars. The old-fashioned churn 
should be sent unceremoniously to the garret, 
to be stored with the old spinning-wheels, etc., 
as a curiosity for the next and future 
tions to stare at. It has, doubtless, sent to the 
graveyard a large army of heroic mart and 
should now go to the upper story afo and 
be committed to the safe keeping of rats, 
spiders, and unruly boys, or to the wood-box 
for Bridget, near the cooking stove. 


GOOD FAMILY SOAP. 


Curtis, Davis & Co., Boston, are the manu- 
facturers of ‘‘ Welcome Soap,’’ one of the very 
best articles of its classin market. It needs 
but one trial to make it, indeed, welcome to 
all. ‘Chere is probably no article in use more 
adulterated than laandry soap. A good clewns- 
ing soap may not always be the best, for it may 
be destructive or very damaging to the clothe 
washed. We know that much of the ‘cheap 
soap ’’ sold is totally unfit for use, exeept for 





floor-scrubbing purposes and the stable. It 
never ought to be received into the Inundry, 
even as a gift. A good laundry sox) must be 
made from pure materials, must have the best 
cleansing qualities, and be safe to use in wash- 


ing the best and finest fabrics. Such a soap, 
we believe, is that made by Curtis, Davis & Co. 
We know of its use by those who have faith ful- 
ly tested it, and we can, therefore, recommend 
it as a first-rate article. Order the ‘‘ Welcome 
Soap,’’ if you want a pure, honest article. 





Usr Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder; for 
the purer the articles that compose our daily 
food the better they are for health. 


To be of permanent benefit, a medicine must 
reach the source of the disease. The reason 
why ScoviLi’s BLoop AND LIVER SyRvuP is so 
successful in overcoming scrofulous and 
eruptive complaints is that it entirely roots out 
those impurities which give rise tothem. The 
cause of the evil being thus removed and the 
normal purity of the circulation restored, the 
skin resumes its original clearness and sores 
and pimples disappear. Sold by all druggists, 

— meng 


MAINE NEWS. 

Hor Bitters, which are advertised in our 
columns, are a sure cure for ague, biliousness, 
and kidney complaints. Those who use them 
say they cannot be too highly recommended. 
Those afflicted should give them a fair trial, 
and will become thereby enthusiastic in the 
praise of their curative qualities.—Portland Ad. 





THE world can be cured from pain by usin, 

BAKER’S PAIN PANACEA. This long-sou ht 

remedy can be obtained of any druggist, 

it, and you will always have a bottle on hand. 
EE ———— 


For Covuens, Cops, aNnD THrRoat D1sor- 
vERS, use ‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” having 
proved their efficacy by a test of many years. 
25c. a box. 


INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED BrEr Tonio, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CaswELL, HazarD & Co., proprietors, 

ew York. Sold by all druggists. 
a —— 


SMOKERS having “sworn off’ and those who 
cannot use tobacco find a substitute in Kim- 
ball’s Catarrh Cigarettes. 


re 
Ir has been discovered that Kimball’s Ca- 
tarrh Cigarettes are a disinfectant for sewer- 
gas. 








TERRIBLY exhausting are the night sweats 
which accompany consumption. But they, as 
well as the paroxysms of coughing, are inva- 
riably broken up by Dr. Wa. HALu’s Batsam 
FOR THE Lunas, which conquers the deadly mal- 
ady, as well as bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, 
asthma, diphtheria, and all other affections of 
the throat, lungs, and chest. It saves thousands 
from untimely graves, and is tvaluable in 
rescuing children from the croup, whooping 
cough, and quinsy. It is sold by all druggists. 






i nani “ra honed p 


LIO, SALVE,.an external a 

y conditions of the ekin,which 
is preferred by physicians to every other 
ages containing the carbolic element. 
t is undoubtedly the finest antiseptic and 
= extant. It acts like a charm on puru- 
ent eruptions, and has also been successfull 
used for theumatism and sore throat. A 
druggists sell it. Beware of counterfeits. 





In Murray & LANMAN’s FLORIDA WATER 
the most debilttated and nervous can find re- 
lief. Used freely in the water of the bath, its 
effect is almost marvelous—so strengthening 
= bracing, and withal so exquisitely agree- 
able. 


Lapres troubled with Freckles, Blotches 
etc. should use EDEY’S SULPHUR, TAR, and 
GLYCERINE SOAP.—Clears the complexion, 
without doing harm. For sale by all druggists. 








NOTICES. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY. 
FIFTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY. 

in behalf of the Am 

be pi the Broadway 

, Sixth Avenue, corner of Thirty- 

fourth Street, New York City, by Rev. Joun L. Wirit- 

row, D.D., pastor of Park-street C Boston, Mass., 

oo . May 4th, at -past seven 

The Wigty third Annual Meeting will be held at the 

rooms of the Soc in the Lible House, on Wednes 

day afternoon, May 


at four o'clock, 
Tus Forty-fifth Anniversary of the American 
oy tr aeeety will occur on Wednes- 
y 7th. Public exercises in the Broadway 
‘Tabernacle, corner B4th Street, at3P,m. Rey. 
Wm, Ormiston, D D., will preside, Addresses 
by Rev. C. 8S. Robinson, D. D., Rey. D. B. 

Jutten, Rev. O. H. Tiffany, D. D. 
Singing by 800 children. Annual business 
meeting in Home Chapel, 29 East 29th Street, 

Oa. M. 


+9 BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CURATIVE OINTMENT. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S CURATIVE OINTMENT, a 
splendid Household Remedy no family should be with- 
out. It cures Burns, Chilblains, and Frost-bites, Sore 
Head, Eruptions of the Skin, Hives, Eczema, Poisonous 
Bites, etc., ete. value cannot be told in an adver- 
tisement. Try one box, and you will never want to be 
without It. Sold by all Drugatnta und by W. A. BATCH- 
ELOR, 16 Bond St., N. Y. rice 25 cents per Box. 


THE 














Established 40 years. Batchelor’s Celebrated Hair 
Dye. Best in the world. Harmless; reliable; instan- 
taneous. No disappointments; no ridiculous tints. 
Remedies the ii! cts of bad dyes; leaves the hatr 


- soft and beautiful. Black or Brown 


Sold and propery applied at BAT( ‘HELOR’S Wig an 
F Nadie Fa il o. 16 Bond Street, N. Y., and by all 
ru 4, 
Ex pispetory Circulars sent on application, in sealed 
envelopes, postpaid. 


CHINA MATTINGS. 


4-4 WHITE —2%¢,waa"" 
4-4 RED CHECK—aitipwant" 
494. FANCY —2icpwera™ 
Having purchased a very eyee quamsity at the late 
ion “oto 40 per cent Jess than the cost of impsration 
Among which are some of the finest qualities and 
men of which will, 
wT, buyers. 


HM, P, WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 CANAL STREET. ° 


USE THE BEST. 
Colgate & Go.’s 


LAUNDRY SOAP 


Sold by first-class Grocers, and by the Manufacturers, 
COLGATE & CO., 53 and 55 John St., N.Y. 


NEW STEEL HORSE SHOE, 


With Level 8 Platform —Nontannens 
Calk. The nae rae, world, Cures Tender 
and Contracted Feet, Corns, Interfering, Gear. 

«from 













r-crack Lameness, and all evils resultin 
the use of the common shoe. 


with 5 © measure, place 
foot on paper, and draw pencilaround. 


The JOHN D. BILLINGS PAT. 
ENT HORSE SHOE COMPANY 





§ 265 Broadway, New York. 


























POSTALCARDNG 
Specifying 








Tye ‘most thorougt, ORGANIZATION 


LN America for executin 
WHI ORGS “4s THE 
MAIL DEPARTMENT for 
samyues § supplies 


PRICES witt be SENT OF ANYTHING 
WANTED 


THE GREAT 
DRY Goons 














8. 
be found worthy of the attention . 





CANTRELL’S | Bass-Ball Players’ Supplies 
SHOESTORE, | G== 


$1.25; P. &.§ 
Professional Ball, red or 
white, $1.00; P. & S. Am- 

















Fourth A 0th St Weenta Pee & Trade 
Ol! venue, cor. “9 Baur 00 Ro 
NEW YORK. Sole ta for America for Philip Highfield’s Arch- 

This establishment is ane of the oldest and best | °F, 204 Jefferies's celebrated Lawn Tennis. wn Ten- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s, | nis.” Goth, 2c.’ “ The Modern Archer.” Cloth, 25c. 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds sent 10. for our naw 196 page Catalogue, containing 


and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition, The business has 


PECK & SNYDER, 


been successfully conducted by C. for more 7 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis P.O. Box 2751, 124 Nassau St., N. Y. 
“Fair Dealing, G oods, and Low _ 6 : 








, S,.—Great English Remedy for 
Byes 7 ‘All Druggists have them. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED TABLE WARE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


would call special 
attention to their 


Patent China-lined 


ICE PITCHERS. 


The lining is 
held in position 
by the thumb- 
screws tn the 
cover, and can 
be easily re- 
iq moved, thus en- 

sabling every 
part to be 
acleaned, leav- 
Ping no chance 
for the collec- 
tion of rust or 
other foreign 
matter between 
the lining and 
outer wall, The 
lining is made 
of fine stone 
china, and has 
no equal for 
preserving ice 
and keeping 
water pure, 


ADWAY, N. Y. 


For sale by Dealers in Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 


J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


sea Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, 
FOUNTAINS, 
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2 Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 
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this Tetrument” introduced 

hence this paparelictic do offer, 
Remember, have no agent, but om Give: ct, hence this remarkably low price You can order af — Adver- 
tinement, which will net app . Nothing can besaved on thisinstrument by correspondence. arde atonce, 
if you do not want one yourse ‘order one and make your friend a “poenenen gg =~ went, Ever Beatty Organ whe n intro- 
duced into a new loeality, sells fF rs, ae it is a stan ment. Piease ren , the abo merallelled 
offer is rood for a limited period only, and is made solely with a view of introducing this eu superb fnetra iment. Trust 
ing that by offering it at this very low price, I shall inde very many to buy this beautiful new style, thereby ‘building 
np a demand that will eventually repay me for th $125, 8 8 upw 


arge illustrated Newspaper, about cost of Pianos ‘and Organa,een 


Address, DANIEL F. BEATEY, Washington, New Jersey, U.S. America, 9 
i> PL OUR W IR. £1 





if 
i 


Seen 


Ounctizn qe Tres ai 


1879. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 





Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica 
tion, 


WARREN WARD & 00,7647 SpringSt.,N.Y. 








ERSONS AFFLICTED. with. Paralysis, brain or 
oo diseases, or have friends alflicted can 
learn how they may be cured by sending address, with 
stamp, to Box 2851, Boston, Mass. 





ATTY cane lk 


A $376 13-Stop water Organ for only BO'T.OO 





e price of this beautiful 
Grand Parlor Organ is $375 or, 
in ote r words, this is about the 
price asked for ruch an tnetru 
me nt by the Monopolista Agents 
Thave been offering at wholesale 
at $105, as my very lowest net 
cash prie e. lam determined that 
allshall nee my celebrated instru 
mentsand judge for themselves, 
ana therefore I offer this beauts 
ful, neat design, 2 ON readers of 
this bag ood FOR Y $97. 
Order the erento wd 
—_ aie r 7 zen have tested 
at yourownhome, Don't net 
the ew, runtil you are entire ly 
his isavery fair off: 
for you. tw Description of this 
magnificent ne ent is = es 


| se 
No. 21 , oun % eeseret alie 


style ms eines in this case 
strikes the eye of the connoisseur 
and stamps it at once as the most 
baautiful case extant, Dimen- 
sions ; Height, 74 ins.; Width, 48 
ins.; Depth, 4 24 in; \. cight when 
boxed, ove . 370 pounc Thr 
(B) Bets of Iiecds, Five « 
Octaves, Thirteen (18) Stops, 
() Grand Organy (2) Vrine ival 
Forte ; (3) Dulcectt; 4) Diapason 
a ) Haut boy ; (6) 1" Hneipal; (7) Vox 
Humana; (8) Flute; (2) ¥ colina; 
(10) Dulciana (11) Echo, (2) Vo 
Celeste; (13) Clarione' t. Beatty 
Celebrated Grand Organ Knee 
Swell, and Beatty's New and Im- 
roved —— ting Knee Swell. 
case of this instrument is 
solid Watnut full French a 
and finished in the higher 
ofart, The musical « Seinat i 
excelled by none, Allthings con- 
sidered, it is the most desirable 
style that can be selected. Ichal- 
lenge its equal. Sd Regular ond 
tail price asked for_such an in- 
strument by the Monona 
Agents, about.. - #875°00 
] will sell this beautiful Organ to 
the readers of this paper, in or 
der to have it intr uced, boxed 


and deliveredon 


4 card, FOR ONLY s 
Ph SL Please send your order by letter 
CY | or teleglaph, No mo 


quired until you are entirely 
aatiafied. Payfor the instrument 
only after you huve tested it at 
your own home. If it ts not as 
represented, return at my ex- 





. nse, | paying freight, changes 
: Poth 3 yey Thin certain! 

fair offer, 5 pene will Po 
deviate troms Sony pn twFall 
warranted 





ew Rosew 
sont free, 


ness maninthe world, BEAT». 
kno ed 


Ineo Only © let yenrons greatis 
doing wage pithou 


celebrated Pianos and Cabinet O atty commen bus 
and unknown por. 38 the ost successful man in hi: 
iness of sey miljlions annually. is is he pant or that ationtion to business, liberal, 
plenty 0 bey at pluck, and, above ail, strictly first-class Pianos and Cabinet Organs, selling them at the 
i wholess ad espn cou to the Leg ono Soviet avoiding all middlemen, agents, etc. Read hi wie 


the demand for 
ta dollar, a poor a 


ted vee 
. Hann, Cashier First] 
ork City, ( ; Wm. Unde 
Highgate, Vt., (Pian 


) 

pon) Rev. 
Placerville, Cal., (0; ); and 
Beatty's Ce Nebrated Planes aad Cabinet Organs. 
whom you may know. 
he Bs— Wheretwo or more Pianos or Organs are ordered at ono time, I will make a discount of 5 per cent from 

unparallelled offer. 

In no cane will I make a discount from these offers on a single instrument. Those who desire and will forward tho 
cash with the order, will receive with the instrument free of charge a fine Stool and Beatty latest intsruction book. 
= pot ee away a Stuol and Book when parties pay only after testing the instrument at their own houses. Please do 









$1, 000 3- -String Grand Square Piano for Only $255. 00. 


+5» Sr aepdiemmmee eta mata ted 


$1,000 PIANO FOR co $266. 


TT SQUARE os ND, Style No. 2023 Magnificent Rosewood Caso. 
A Y PIANO con fints . Three Strings Weight when boxed, over 1000 


— Seven and one-third octaves. raffe se _ Rose ee. allround —_ neem “ad carved le cus and ly re she: AVY 


tend to the perfec wntdings, 
appear fabulous, but I 
onan instrument eoatal 


ing a lar retail a 
magnificent lig jeeute and Ft 
duced, for only 8255. You may 

money required untfl the rma ys fatty 
tion whatever to $258 it,asI wits cheer rlor Organs 


¢ us. sent free. 








675, 98,0 » $440. t Hust nintor yectien chow! 


dress. AO ANIEL, F. see Washin=ton, New Jersey, U. S. America. 








HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 
ERADICATES 
Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Croup, Whooping Cough, 


and all Diseases of the Breathing Organs. 
HALI’S BALSAM 


Is 


the LEADING SPECIFIC for CONSUMPTION. 


It soothes and heals the membrane of the lungs, in 
flamed and poisoned by the disease, and remedies the 
night-sweats aid tightne\; across the chest which ac 
company it. 


CONSUMPTION 


is not an incurable malady. It is only necessary to 
have the right remedy, and HALL’S BALSAM Is 
that remedy. 

DON’T DESPAIR OF RELIEF, for this be 
nign specific may cure you, even though professional 
aid fails. 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 


Dr. D. D. Wright, of Cincinnati, sends us the sub 
ay professional endorsement: [have prescribed 
alsam ina lar; number of cases, and always 
with success. i ds that “in one case a patient 
with every appearance of confirmed consumption was 
restored to his usual health soon after commencing to 
take the Balsam.” 
John Kuhn, of Lafayette, Ind., writes: 
ago I was to all appearance in the last Cee of con- 
tion, and got 80 low our doctor sald I could not 
live ne twenty, ‘our hours.” Mr. Kubn further states that 
“after taking nine bottles of HALL’S BALSA 
» is poe, in perfect health, having used no other 
icine. 
The above brief extracts are taken from a 


MASS OF EVIDENCE 
which has been accumulating during a period of 
TWENTY-NINE YEARS, proving the efficacy 
of HALL’S BALSAM in all cases where the 
breathing organs are affected, and showing the esti 
ination in which the remedy is held by the public and 
the medical profession. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price, $1.00 per Bottls. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


s College Place, New York. 


" we year 





unlimited supply of Shirtin; 


Sample Shirt finished complete, as 
pe tage Stam e ot Currency. 
ally iy and neatly 
it a costing from, $1.00 


and remember in orgerng om 





$1.50 each 





FBOM THE WORKROOM TO THE WEARER. 
Extra Fine Linen Shield Bosom, Open Back, French Yoke, 
Shirts completely finished for 


Having completed arrangements with one of the largest Cotton Factories in the United States for an 
Muslin, at the extreme) 
ness stagnaion, and having Largely increased our facilfties for the manufacture of men’a and beys’ 
Shirta, in all styles, we have decided to make an important departure from the course usually adopt- 


ed by similar establishments, and to place ourselves directly in communication with the consumer, thus 

avoiding the enormous profits — by middlemen and the retail trade, aud enabling us to inake 

the following unprecedented offer o 

12 E xtra Fine Linen Finished Prod h Yoke Shirts, ready for wear 06.00 

6 8.25 
“ “ “ 1.75 


We warrant these “Brepal to a! 7 x of first-class materials, substan- 
orcry and to be = alin appearance, durability and style to amy Shirt in the mar- 


isiinn minT 6 


A DOZEN! 


low prices reached during the prevailing busi- 


above, sent y mail on receipt of 65 cents in 


nd size of collar si circum ferenve of chest and length of arm, 


— - 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 





A UO i i 1 Fr 


Aa ie EX 


METALLIC SLATE OR SHINGLES 


MAKE THE BEST 


ROOFING AND SIDING 


INV THE WORLD. 


LIGHT, DURABLE, AND ORNAMENTAL. 


CAN BE PUT ON IN BY ANY CARPENTER. 


Far Superior to Tin. fin. Cheaper than Slate. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Pari Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Send for Full Description and Prices ' Prices to 1 the 


IRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING C0., 


P.-O. Box 2528, New York City. 
as DICKENS’S WORKS. ; » great 
A PRESENT of one or more volumes of | For particulars about our 9 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s | $10 Dictionary Premium see page 
Works would be very acceptable to any 26. For Terms of Subscript ion, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 





offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For va see Premium page 





rofits, 


5 825 Fulton &t., Brookiya, N, ¥. 





friend or relation. e have changed our 
in this issue, bing Arrangements, see page shied 
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Weekly Bucket Review. 


(For the week ending Friday, April 25th, 1870.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazi. Corrrr.—There has 
been more business doing in invoices; but 
the tone of the market is without improve- 
ment and the basis of valuation unchanged. 
Buyers have been ynwilling to anticipate 
their requirements, and, with only a mod- 
erate distributive demand here, together 
with continued heavy receipts at Rio and 
full purchases there for this country, a want 
of confidence is shown on all hands. Mrp 
CorFrEs.—The market for all descriptions 
of East India is strong and stocks are held 
at full values. There has been a fair de- 
mand for West India growths and the mar- 
ket for these is steady. We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice......10} @17 
Santos, Best to Choice.............. 16 @18 
PM oc siicictccdcccdd scnesscecousy 24 @27 
J EE OCCT CCE EE DETER TEE T 25) @26 
PRONE io ccccencace ssecceugtcoess 16 @19 
OTE a Sere Rcwcuesiaecaee pankaet 164 @17 


TEA.—The auction sale on Thursday 
was gencrally considered a good one, and 
the offerings mostly realized strong prices. 
By private contract there has been more 


business doing, at a slight concession. The: 


freer movement of parcels from first hands 
and a general confidence in the present 
position has induced more business at the 
present range of prices and there is an im- 
proved feeling throughout. We quote. 


Hyson.......... dciadaccceccsesceucssue Gane 
Young Hyson........... db cndegatexs 18 @80 
English Breakfast......... Pore 20 @% 
Uncolored Japan............seeeeees 22 @60 
QM iv csicdccccccccsasceses svces 2 @% 


SUGAR.—Raw Svaar. — A moderate 
amount of business has been transacted, and 
the market has ruled steady on the basis of 
64@6 3-16 cents for Fair and 6% for Good 
Refining. With no marked activity for the 
product of the refinerics and fair receipts by 
direct importation, the wants of buyers 
have not been large, especially as there is 
no disposition to anticipate present require- 
ments. Low grades continue to be the most 
salable, and are, accordingly, relatively 
higher and firmer in price. ReEFmvEpD.— 
There has been a moderate business in prog- 
ress and values have ruled about steady, 
but any change has been in buyers’ favor. 
We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... - 64 @ 64 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..........-0 22.00 83 @ — 
Crushed....... suvsereeves - R@— 
Powdered..........se00- 84 @ 83 
GRANULATED. ......2++ ceceececesees 8% @ 8} 
Wuite.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 8 @ — 
Steam Refined A.. --. 73 @ 7 

ME lass da sccescsniccecs % @ % 

Ye.tow —Coffee C.......... ccooeee’? @M 
Other grades............. 6; @ 6§ 


MOLASSES.—There continues to be a 
fair demand for the boiling grades of West 
India and the market is again higher, 28 
cents having been paid for 50° test, at which 
the available stock is now firmly held. 
Grocery descriptions meet with a moderate 
demand from the trade; but purchases are 
mostly of jobbing parcels. New OrLEANS.— 
There has been rather more doing. The 
market may be written steady. We quote: 


Cuna, Grocery Grades ............... nominal. 
“ Boiling Grades .......... sane = @28 
New Conan, New Crop, Fancy... @43 
“«  Good..... "32 @41 


FISH.—Good grades No. 2 Massachusetts 
Shore Mackerel are in request and the few 
small parcels arriving are taken immedi- 
ately. Small grades are neglected, though 
Offered at low prices. Cod are in large 
supply, and, with an absence of important 
inquiry, the tone of the market is weak. 
There are no Box Herring afloat; but several 
cargoes are known to be on the way. The 
demand is limited. There is little or no in- 
quiry for Barrel Herring. We quote: 


Copriss : 
George’s Cod, per qtl.... 
Grand Bank Cod........ 3 00 @ 8 124 


Pickled, Scale, per bbl... 3 75 @ 4 00 
Tickled Cod, per bbl.... 4 50 @ 5 00 
Macxerer: 
No. 1 Shore............-20 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore...... wince 6 00 @ 6 
No. 3 Large...... ey 6 50 @ 7 00 
No. 3 Medium........... 3 25 @ 8 50 
Satmon, Pickled, No. 1, per bbl.12 00 @13 00 
@, Sealed, per box...... 4@ 16 


G, No. 1, per box........ 12@ 14 





SALT.—The situation has not materially 
changed. Supplies of fine and bulk are far 
in excess of consumers’ wants, and, with the 
desire still shown to force the market, quo- 
tations are entirely nominal. We quote: 


Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........ — — @ 2 50 
Liverpool Fine, other brands.... 1 00 @ 2 40 
In small bags, 45inabbl....... - —-@ & 


In small pockets, 100inabbl.... — @ 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The demand is for small job- 
bing parcels only, and previous prices ure 
still current. We quote: 

Pot, Ist sort.............00006 Resseeass 
Pearl, “ 

FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Frour. — We 
have to chronicle a continued moderate de- 
mand from the bakers and jobbers, with the 
market still favoring the buyer for all ex- 
cept Winter Wheat Flour, which is scarce 
and firm. Famr.y Fiour has been in lim- 
ited demand; but prices remain without 
noteworthy change. Shipping grades have 
been in fair demand for export, mainly to the 
West Indies, but to some extent for Europe, 
and prices have undergone no change. City 
Mill Flour, manufactured mainly for the 
West Indies, has been sluggish; but prices 
are steady. The provincial trade continues 
very light. SournERN FLour.—Shipping 
extras have found favor and purchases to a 
fair extent have been made for the Tropics 
at steady prices. The lower grades are in 
some cases the turn easier, though not 
quotably changed. Ryt Fiour.—The mar- 
ket for Rye Flour remains steady, under a 
moderate inquiry. Corn Mrau.—The de- 





mand has been very moderate for all kinds; 


but Yellow Western, with limited offerings, 
brings full prices. Brandywine is quiet. 


We quote: 
Unsound Flour.................. 2 00@ 3 50 
GINO IGE oo 6 vv iciecctcccecccsss 3 25@ 3 60 
IE, Dedideascdccscoccces seeee 2 @ 3 10 
State Shipping Extra.............. 4 10@ 4 25 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 4 80@ 5 10 
“ White.. .... 5 25@ 5 65 
Minnesota, a to Faney.. -. 4 00@ 4 2% 
New Process .......... 6 00@ & 50 
oeseeee WI wiccsxcecebadeben 2 50@ 6 50 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs............ 2 70@ 8 2H 
Corn Meal, per bbl................ 2 15@ 8 50 


GRAIN.—Waeat.—The depression in 
the market for Red Winter Wheat continued; 
yet holders did not give way sufficiently to 
induce operations to any considerable ex- 
tent and business was light. The city 
millers made some few purchases; but gen- 
erally of ungraded Wheat, at prices afford- 
ing no criterion to the market for graded 
Wheat. Yesterday a good export demand 
set in, and the market was decidedly firmer, 
closing strong. Amber Winter remains 
quiet and unchanged; business light and 
without special importance as regards 
prices. White Wheat met with but little 
favor, save ina speculative way, until yes- 
terday; yet prices were pretty well sus 
tained. Yesterday there was some demand 
and the market was firmer. Spring Wheat 
has been in some request; but only at lower 
prices. The stock in store shows some in- 
crease, and, with heavier receipts in the 
near future, holders have shown more dis- 
position to meet the market, and in some 
instances have offered lower. This is par- 
ticularly the case with low grades. Corn. 
—Low as have been prices for all descrip- 
tions of Corn along back, they have reached 
a still lower depth, while there has been 
very little dispositiou to venture beyond the 
current wants of the trade. The future 
option business is, of course, an exception. 
Ryg.—The market has ruled quiet; but 
prices are without noteworthy change. 
BarieEy.—The offerings of both Canada 
and State continue free, while the demand 
is exceedingly moderate. Prices are nomin- 
ally the same, though the outside figures are 
scarcely obtainable. Oats.—The market 
continues to maintain the same general 
characteristics—moderate demand, moder- 
ate offerings, and a hardening of prices for 
all descriptions until yesterday, when 
prices were weak. Brans.—No change 
has taken place in the market for Beans. 
A moderate inquiry for both Mediums and 
Marrows for export, with steady prices for 
all kinds, are the chief features. Other 
kinds are in limited demand at steady 
prices, except Red Kidneys, which are 
hicher. We quote: 


WHEAT: 
White State ............... 113 @1 14 
White Western...... eoeeee 105 @1 115 
= 2 Spring............ -- 100 @1 01 
mber......... waned 
inp Gao. ssbsscssccces 10 113 





Rye: 
DAR .:. . ccine erincdaseccces | 50 61 
WROMENE vad ua cegecccasae 57 @ 58 
Corn : 
Western Yellow..... ..... 4@ 47 
Western White............ 43 @ 48 
Oats: 
NOMNEG ds Cdsecehded cccccaes 331@ 388 
MNO had cewievavescecsat 314@ 824 
BARLEY 
PRNeees coae pcckeecacacas Rs@ 7 
CUS oo SerS kc cicdccdces 8 @ 1 00 
BEANs : 
MBETOW «ooo cnccsccces f.o.b. 1 40 @— — 
PRO ie cccliee ccceccesss 1 30 @ 1 B24 
White Kidney............. 155 @ 1 60 
a MG io vestcnauecuxs 275 @ 8 00 


WONT datd< ce cncededccadue ds 140 @ 1 50 

PROVISIONS.—The leading features of 
the market for the Hog product have been 
the same. There has been but little deman] 
for cash stuff; while the speculators, in the 
face of fluctuating markets West, have gener- 
ally held aloof and operated but sparingly. 
Nevertheless, the market yesterday closed 
firm for all articles. Porx.—The demand 
for cash Pork has been exceedingly light and 
prices are without material change. Bacon. 
—The demand continues moderate; but 
prices have further tended in sellers’ favor, 
closing strong. Cur Meats remain dull, 
and prices of both box and bulk Meats have 
tended in buyers’ favor, though without 
noteworthy change. Larp. — There has 
been but a moderate inquiry for cash Lard; 
but, with firmer markets West, sellers have 
had a little the advantage and have suc- 
ceeded in realizing a little more. Future op- 
erations are firmer and more active. Brrr 
has met with a little more favor, and mod- 
erate transactions are reported at previously 
quoted prices, except for Packet, which is 
higher. Brrr Hams remain dull and nom- 
inal. We quote: 





Pork: 
Mess, Western, new ....... 10 123@10 25 
Extra Prime, Western...... 8 50 @ 9 QB 
PVMNG BROOMS ic < cwdencenscce 9 75 @10 50 
Cur Mgats: 
Pickled Shoulders............ 4@ 5 
Dry Salted Shoulders......... BY@ 44 
Pickled Bellies........ 0.0. 44@ 63 
PRR IAte Res aincdincccccns 7@9 
NOU eadate sakes aceeacs dee 74(@10 
MON int Sage cocteataasedces 5A@ 5B 
Lanp: 
Western, Steam, tes., pr., 
WO TO Bcc cdc ccccccac 6 3 @— — 
CNN G POMS a cia cs cttoscaccs —-— @6 
RREBDO a: lyse. ¢00 we veces 6 30 @ 6 77% 
Beer: 
Plain Meas, per WEES cceass 9 00 @ 10 00 
Extra Mess, “ ........ 10 00 @ 11 00 
Prime Mess, tierces...... 17 00 @ 19 00 
Packet, per _”* unnee? 11 50 @ 11 75 
City Extra and India Mess, 


SOPOUN ke datenccocccnne 18 00 @21 00 
CATTLE MARKET.—Prices of Beef 
Cattle at one time during the week advanced 
fully one-half a cent per Ib.; but the re- 
evipts subsequently increased, and the clos- 
ing rates were about equal to those current 
at the date of our last. The range was 
10$c. for fancy Steers, to dress 57 Ibs. to the 
gross cwt.;,10}@10}c. for prime and extra, 
to dress 56a! 57 Ibs.; and 9@10c. for medium 
to good, to dress 55@56 Ibs. The exports 
for the week were 517 Live Cattle and 5,160 
qrs. Beef. Good grades Cows are in- 
quired for, but the supply offering is gen- 
erally inferior. A few sold at $35@55. The 
receipts of Calves were in excess of the de- 
mand, and the market ruled dull at 8}@b4e. 
‘for common to good State Veals. Sheep 
and Lambs were in active demand at ad- 
vanced prices. Sales at 44@5c. for clipped 
Sheep, 5@6}c. for unshorn do., and Lambs 
63@9c. The shipments during the week 
were 610 Sheep and 1,655 carcasses. Live 
Hogs were dull and nominal. The receipts 
for the week were 10,334 Beef Cattle, 50 
Cows, 4,160 Calves, 19,254 Sheep, and 
84,884 Hogs. 

HAY.—The receipts during the past few 
days have shown a very large decrease, and, 
with a continuance of a good inquiry for 
prime qualities, accompanied by a rather 
better call for Shipping grades, the tone of 
the market has improved and in some cases 
a fraction advance is asked. We quote 
Shipping, 40@45c.; prime grades, 70@80c. ; 
medium do., 50@65c.; Clover, 30@40c.; 
and Salt, 40@45c. Long Rye Straw is in 
demand and firm. Other descriptions are 
quiet. The quotations are for Long Rye, 
40@45c.; Short do., 35c.; and Oat, 30@ 
85c., cash. 


WOOL.—There has been rather more 
more inquiry, resulting in an improved busi- 
ness, due to the actions of most holders in 
showing a disposition to reduce supplies 
and to commence the season empty-handed. 
Most of the sales reported have been specu- 
lative, for manufacturers’ account, as the 
goods market does not improve sufficiently 





to warrant large purchases for immediate 
use. The tone of the market at the close 
had not improved, as holders, as a rule, 
continue free sellers, and use more or less 
exertion to quit their stocks, even at rates a 
shade lower than those generally recognized 
as market values. We quote: 





pc} ) ae ee eee —H @— 36 

American XX........ -.-—28 @— #4 
pee —28 (@— 35 
WRG Be PONE. badccunceudéceedes —17 @— 20 
Guperine Pulled: : .<..6.cccccsces Ww @— 34 
po eae eee eee —18 @— 22 
Texas, GN < dna dascaccsosdee-ce —13 @— 15 
Career Clits ar cdenacacccsccass —13 @— 4 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER. — We reduce quotations on 
fancy grades of both old and new, 20 cents 


now being the top price for fancy Cream- 
ery, with good new selling at 16@18. Old 
is neglected. We quote: 





OI NN eS dice ca ccicecdcdccedcas 13 @14 
State, tube, selections. .....0cccecees 14 @15 
State, tubs, poor to prime............- 8 @13 
State, tubs, GONE ane ctdckudd anes 12 @15 
Western, Creamery SAECO ECE CE .-- 18 @20 
Western, tubs, choice. - 4 @b 
WwW estern, firkins, choice. Daeenass siece OOD 
Western, firkins, good toprime...... 7@8 


CHEESE. — The market is depressed, 
under increasing receipts and a light de- 
mand, and we reduce our quotations one- 
half to one cent, 8@84 cents being the max- 
imum figures for fancy. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy...............00- 8 @ 8h 
State, Factory, good to fine............ 7 @ 7 
State, Factory, fair togood............ 5 @ Dh 
We BIEN hon «ccc Vacascecaneatacenn 6 (@ 64 
Western, Factory, choice.............+ 8 (@ 84 
Western, Factory, good to prime...... 7 (a 7 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 5 (@ 5h 


EGGS.—The market is steady and trade 
dull. We quote: 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 14(@ 
State and Pennsylvania. .............. TS 
Western and Canadian.............++ 11(@124 


FRUIT.—Domestic Drirep.—There is no 
change to note in prices. The demand is 
unusually light for the season of the year, 
though there has been rather more inquiry 
from out-of-town buyers. Holders show a 
disposition to meet buyers’ views. Other 
kinds are almost neglected and prices nom- 
inal. We quote: 


Apples, Dried, State................. 34 @ 44 
Apples, MEM isoscencoceescasane 3 @4 
Apples, Southern...........eeccceees 2 @6 
pO errr rec ree 5 @l0 
Peaches, Unpeeled............seeee- 24 @ 24 
OINEON, Sic cdes Sdendatbodeecas« 44 @ 43 
Shin adnan cede dkeecene<ecaquauad 13 @u4 
POTATOES are steady. We quote: 

Potatoes, State, Pocrless....scccccece 2 2a2 50 

| peer rer 2 75103 00 

ia i errr kerr cer 3 7iva4 00 

bad ROM AMEE co do vckcadenued 25@ — 


SEEDS.—Clover is selling fairly for 
home use. Timothy remains quiet. We 


quote: 
Clover, Western, per Disdeccccee 6 @ 6 
e¢ i le i are 68 @ 64 
Timothy, per WME cack aneces 130 @1 35 
Red Top, per bag, 5 bush........ 150 @l % 
a 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 


Guano, Peruy’ n, rectifie d, . 70 p.c. 69 00@70 50 
3.40 ** 51 OOW@52 25 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(2,000 The.) .ccccsccces cece 52 00@54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime . . 87 00@40 00 
L ister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 00(@35 00 
Bone Flour ....... 86 007039 00 
“ Bone Meal.. 34 0036 50 










“ Ground Bone 31 00/033 50 
“ Crescent Bone. ee 27 50(@80 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
COW GUITN oa ddd dict ctancens 50-00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacifie Guano............ 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, »verage...... 26 00@29 00 
‘ — dissolved, high grade...... 25 00(@28 00 
German Potash Salts (kaint).... 8 00@ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 50@ 8 00 
Sulphate of Potash (80p.c.), per 
PP ERs cacccevcccececccsaeee 1 75@ 3 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), pe 
Wr dec cdewecndedceuncnes 1 25@ 1 274 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100Ibs. 38 65@ 3 75 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 2 374@2 50 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
WE WOME s cd cascacnccae 85 00 








FINE, TEAS Site" re at 


known before. These | alities seldom reach the 
interior, being sold -o. in large cities and among the 
very wealthy. Send for reduced price-list, and com- 
pare with other houses. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA CO., 
8 Charch St., N. ¥. City. 


BARL ow’s INDIG 0 BL UE. 
Best wd WASH BLUE and a ae measure. 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, rae 
283 North Second Street, (Philadelphia. 


WELIA, 45 Vesey 8t., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287. 





| FINEST IN QUALITY, LOWEST IN 
TEAS! 8 — Best ge buyers. “All for club 
myers. <All express 


148 ape cak St., New York. “P.O. dox 872. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR R OF THE 
DIAMOND HAMS. 
8. DAVIS, JR., CINCINNATI. 
Sold by leading Grocers, who have Circulars “ How 
to Cook the Diamond Ham.” 
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LADIES’ HOSIERY, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


have just opened EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS in 


FRENCH SILK HOSE! 


EMBROIDERED FRONTS and CLOCKINGS, 
SANDAL LACE and RICHLY EMBROIDERED 
FIGURES. 


SOLID COLORS. 


“CHALK AND CREAM WHITE,” 





“ ROSE DE THEA,” “BLUE CIEL,” 
“ SULTAN," “ GENDARME,” 
“ BERGUNDY,” ” NILE,” 
“ ROSE,” “ ECRU,” and “TAN.” 


OPERA SILK HOSIERY. 


PLAIN TINTS for THEATRICAL USE. 
NOVELTIES IN 


Real Lisle Thread, 


ROMAN STRIPES, HAIR-LINE STRIPES, 


Rich Embroidered Figures. 


SOLID TINTS IN 


PALE AND DEEP SHADES 
SANDAL LACE 


IN GREAT VARIETY OF 


Color and Design. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


CARPETS. 


Special and Exclusive Desions 
x» AXMINSTER, 
WILTON, 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
Tapestries 


and Ingrains, 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 


Also Druggets, Mats, 
English and American Oilcloths, 
Linoleums, etc., etc. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway, cor. 19th St. 








Financial, 
THE GREAT LOAN. 


THE late 4-per-cent. Government loan has 
made a greater sensation among our bankers 
and capitalists than ant other ever offered 
in this market. Money is plenty and cheap, 
and good responsible borrowers are very 
scarce; and hence the avidity with which 
these new bonds are being taken up in all 
directions. The national banks have woke 
up to the fact that they must have Govern- 
ment bonds of some sort, in order to secure 
their circulation received from the Treas- 
ury Department. They will be forced, 
therefore, to make a purchase, or very 
shortly retire their circulation, which they 
cannot do and long survive. This is true 
particularly with all country banks. 

It is evident, therefore, that these new 
bonds will continue to be in great demand, 
and, we think, must steadily advance in 
price. They will all be wanted by our 


banks, savings institutions, insurance and 


precedented activity in the market the 
whole summer—until the entire issue shall 
find a legitimate resting-place, where they 
will be likely to remain for a long series of 
years, We hear, from a reliable source, that 
some of our large corporations have pur- 
chased heavily of these bonds. One lead- 
ing insurance company has secured two mil- 
lions of them; another, one million; a large 
savings bank, one million nine hundred and 
seventeen thousand; an old well-known, 
conservative merchant banker, one million; 
several national banks a quarter of a million 
each; while immense sales in the aggregate 
have been made in smaller amounts, The 
total sales thus far amount to over $30,000,- 
000. The banking house of Fisk & Hatch 
and the First National Bank report a very 
large demand from the country, as well as 
the city, and it looks now as theugh the 
whole loan would be resold within the next 
thirty to sixty days, and perhaps much 
sooner. Purchasers thus far wear smiles, 
while all others seem to be deep mourners. 
The market as we go to press is quite 
strong; and the most sagacious parties we 
meet with predict much higher quotations 
before the end of the week, as there isa 
healthy and steadily-increasing demand 
from all quarters. The price at which 
daily sales are made is, of course, strictly 
a business matter, and our sagacious cap- 
italists and bankers who are the fortunate 
owners of these securities are likely to avail 
themselves of the best possible profit ob- 
tainable. Interest has been low and bank- 
ers’ profits very small for many years past; 
and, now that they have a chance to make 
money, they will, undoubtedly, improve it, 
Why not? 

P. 8.—The following by cable from London 
gives the latest news from abroad in regard 
to theloan: ‘‘ The four-per-cent. loan is meet- 
ing with unexpected success here and is go- 
ing off atthe rate of $7,000,000 a week. 
The increasing depression in business, the 
uncertainty as to the future, and the reviv- 
ing confidence in American credit, which re- 
cent events have stimulated, are all having 
their effect. The interest in the loan is spread- 
ing rapidly. Small capitalists seem to be pre- 
ferring the American bonds to the annuities, 
so dear to the British heart, and are invest- 
ingthem. Interest is spreading throughout 
the country and greatly exceeds that which 
the sixes awakened ten years ago.” 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The mild weather of the 
past week has hada good effect in all the 
leading branches of trade, and the distribu- 
tion of manufactures, raw materials, and 
general merchandise shows a considerable 
increase over any previous week of the sea- 
son. Prices are steady, with cotton some- 
thing higher and grain very firm. The ex- 
port movement continues large. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York for 
the past week was as follows: general mer- 
chandise imports, including dry goods, 
$7,490,101 and produce exports $5,005,487. 
The total imports since January 1st were 
$101,945,651, against $96,984,834 for the 
same period last year and $110,296,108 in 
1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary Ist were $96,454,289, against $107,557,- 
456 for the corresponding period last year 
and 81,774,138 in 1877. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Leaauity oF ContTracts.—The Supreme 
Court of North Carolina has rendered an 
important decision on the legality of cotton 
contracts for future delivery. The Court 
holds that ‘‘money advanced to a cotton 
broker to cover losses sustained by specula- 
tions in cotton futures can be recovered out 
of the party for whom he advanced the 
money, and that, where the form of the 
contract for future delivery has nothing in- 
herent in it to show that no real delivery 
was intended, it cannot be held to be void 

as against public policy as a wager or bet.” 
SELLER AND PurRcHASsER.—A seller of 
land received the purchaser’s check for the 
amount of a cash payment. Two weeks 
subsequently the purchaser withdrew all of 
his funds from the bank, and left no provis- 
ion to meet the check, which was not pre- 
sented until four weeks after the sale. Held 
that such withdrawal was a fraud upon the 
seller, who would retain an equitable lien 
upon the land to the amount of the check. — 

Madden os. Barnes, Supfeme Court, Wis. 

PaRTNERSHIP.—The statement of an ac- 
count between partners will be conclusive 
upon their rights unless itis shown that 


—— 


undue advantage, by which the same is vi- 
tiated and the balance incorrectly fixed. In 
such case, a court of e ws | will allow it to 
be opened and pride .—Gage vs, Par- 
melee, Supreme Court, Il. 
PartNnersuip.—If a member of a firm, in 
due course of business of the partnership, 
commits a tort or wrongful act by seizing 
and taking the property of another, and the 
same is appropriated to the use and benefit 
of the firm, thereby increasing its assets, the 
other partners will be liable for the same.— 
Durant vs. Rogers, Supreme Court, Il. 
MonicipaL Bonps.—The United States 
Supreme Court, by J. Hunt, upon the ques- 
tion of the power of municipal corporations 
to issue their bonds, has decided that irregu- 
larities in the exercise of such power does 
not invalidate the bonds. 

MONEY MARKET.—Loanable funds 
have been in ample supply all through the 
week, and the market has settled into a 
very easy condition. The extreme xates 
have been 2 to 5 per cent., with genera} 
business doing at 3 to 4 per cent. on stocks 
and 2to 8 on Government bonds. Prime 
mercantile paper continues in demand. We 
quote first-class endorsed notes of short date 
at 4@44 per cent. ; four months at 4@5; and 
good single names, four to six months, 5@ 
6 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
weak and declined to 98%. United States 
bonds were very strong and American rail- 
way securities irregular. 
EXCHANGE.—The demand for foreign 
exchange has been greatly reduced by large 
remittances of U. 8. 4per-cent. bonds to 
London, and the market closed dull, at 
4.864 for sixty days and 4.88 for demand 
bills, New York exchange was quoted on 
Saturday at the places named as follows: 
Savannah, selling 5-16; buying nominal, 
3-16. Charleston, nominal, $@3}. New Or- 
leans, commercial, 4 premium; bank, } pre- 
mium. St. Louis, 75 premium. Chicago 
firm; buying 1-10 discount, selling 1-10 pre- 
mium. Boston, one shilling discount. 
SILVER.—The London Economist of April 
12th, in reference to Germany and the silver 
market, makes the following important 
statement: 

“The operation of supplying Germany 
with a gold currency may now be understood 
to becompleted in the main. Fresh additions 
may have to be made from time to time; 
but no vast and sudden demand, like that 
caused when the currency was instituted, 
need any longer be apprehended. But, 
though the gold currency has been estab- 
lished, the superseded silver has not yet 
been entirely disposed of, and the German 
Government still holds a stock variously 
estimated at fifteen, seventeen, or twenty 
millions sterling. The whole of this, pre- 
sumably, is not for sale; though it appears 
that but little if any more will be wanted 
for further subsidiary coinage. It would 
probably not be wrong to assume that fif- 
teen millions may ultimately come on the 
market. It is uncertainty as to the course 
Germany may persue with regard to this 
sum, which keeps France in an expectant 
attitude. It is the restriction of the coinage 
of silverin the Latin Union, at Vienna, in 
the United States which as much as, if not 
more than anything, keeps the price of 
silver to the point it now stands at. So far, 
then, there are grounds for believing that 
the present depression in the price of silver 
is temporary, and not permanent. To a 
temporary difficulty a temporary remedy 
may fairly be applied, which could not be 
thought of were the evil certain to last for 
any lengthened period. The following 
course appears to have a great deal to 
recommend it: That our Government 
should ascertain from the German Govern- 
ment the actual amount of silver they have 
for sale, and that our Government then 
should authorize the Bank of England to 
buy one-third or the half of the amount, on 
the understanding that no further sales of 
silver should be made for a limited period of 
not less than five or seven years, The pur- 
chase might suitably be made at the average 
price of say the last three years. The bar- 
gain might fairly be expected to answer the 
purpose of both parties. Germany would gain 
at once acustomerat a fair price for an article 
which she finds it difficult to dispose of. 
England would expect to reap a cortespond- 
ing advantage in the rateof exchange with 
the East. The arrangement might further 
provide that the Bank of England should 
hold this sum of silver among its bullion, 
and issue notes against it, as far as the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1844 permitted, the 
Government guaranteeing the Bank from 
loss on the transaction, if any were in- 
curred, and sharing the profit, if any, on 
terms to be stipulated. This plan has sev- 
eral recommendations in its favor. It 
would cause no tampering with our stand- 
ard of value; it would require no act of 
Parliament to sanction it. The third clause 
of the Act of 1844 permits the operation. 
Sir Robert Pee], when introducing the Act, 
contemplated the possibility of the Bank 


spoke at some length on the impolicy of 


silver, and his remarks that “silver will,” if 
the Bank is restricted from purchasing it, 
‘*gell at a lower price than if the Bank were 
allowed to buy it,” and that, by permitting 
its purchase, ‘‘ we shall probably insure the 
maintenance of such a stock of silver as 
may give facilities for rectifying the ex- 
changes and supplying the demands of 
commerce,” show that he A recog- 
nized the propriety of the Bank storing up 
silver in this manner, when occasion re 
quired. The Bank has been in times past, 
it is as well to call to mind, a large holder 
of silver bullion.” 


The bullion value of the 412}-grain dollar 
is now $0.8372 gold. We quote: 


Bar Silver (Goa)... .cseeseseeseee soveeee+ 109 109% 
Trade Dollars (currency)......... seseee++ 983¢ 99 
Halves and Quarters..........ccccsceseees 99 9954 
Dimes and Half Dimes...............0.+ 84 868989 


STOCK MARKET.—There has been an 
active movement in all the leading spec- 
ulative stocks and investment securities, 
though prices have shown considerable 
irregularity. 

During the greater portion of the week 
the low-priced Southwestern stocks monop- 
olized the chief attention of operators. An 
advance of 2 to 10% per cent. took place; 
but a sharp reaction followed in some cases. 
The coal stocks were very prominent in the 
dealings, more particularly toward the close, 
when they advanced 8 to 5 per cent. The 
improvement was based on the substantial 
revival of the iron industries of the country, 
and the belief, now generally current, that 
the coal companies will at an early day 
form a new combination or enter into an 
arrangement that will practically secure the 
same results. The Northwest and St. Paul 
stocks were irregular, and in the main 
weak and lower. Investment shares were 
generally higher, the present and prospective 
ease in money stimulating the purchase of 
first-class securities. Harlem, N. Y. Cen- 
tral, Rock Island, United N. J., Panama, 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne were all higher 
during the week, and the offerings were 
readily absorbed at the current rates. 

The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 






Open- High- Low- Clos 
ing. est. est. tng. 
Albany and Susquehanna.... 85 90 85 88 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... 60 60 58 - 
Atl. and Pac. Tel...........+06 36 864 85 8514 
Burl., Cedar Rapids, and N... 32 38 82 826 
Canada Southern............ 61 61 58% 
Chicago and Northwestern.. 62 6244 584 58% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 9154 91% 8934 80% 
C., R. 1, and Pacific.......... 18244 182% 1381 180% 
Chicago, Byr.. and Quincy.. 1184 114% 118% 118% 
C., C., and Ind. Cen.... .....4 8% 8% % 8 
C., C., C., ANAT... ceccccccccee 43 484 424% 46% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 95 7% 0434 07 
Chicago and Alton...,........ 1%, T% 7 
Chicago and Alton, pf...... _- - — 108 
Boston Air Line, pf........... 48 48 44 = -— 
ODS oo sds ssa ceeasacese 81 82% 81 81% 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 523 5454 650% 58% 
Del. and Hudson,.........006+ 424% 46% 41 46 
Dubuque and S.C..........6- 57 57 7 53 
Express—Adams............ » 107% 108% 107% 107% 
American........... 49 49% 48% 49 
United States...... 49% 49% 49 49 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 100% 100% 100 99% 
ARS Sc Sdoccceccets sh doucteasete 274 «274 «Hy «=—«DBSU{ 
Erie, pf.......+-4 wissegsadises 49% 49% 484 48% 
Harlem, ....c.cccccccscoccsess 160 160 159 86158 
Han. and 8t. Joseph.......... 144% «21% «1444 «18% 
Han. and 8t. Joseph, pf...... 404% 4 88 41% 
Homestake Mining..........- 81% 382 81% «3146 
Mlinots Central. ..........+++ 85 86 84% «685% 
Kansas Pacific............++++ 804% 49% 39% 47% 
Louisville and Nashville..... 554 57 62 546 
Lake ShOre.......-crecssceseee 2% WW, 2% 1% 
Michigan Central............+ 83 8846 82 824 
Morris and Essex......... vee 86 8o 8554 88 
M., K., and Texas..........++ 15% 16 18% 14% 
Mil. and St. Paul............. 43 434% 80% 404 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf.......... 83 80% «81% 
N. Y¥. Contral........ escsssees 11606«o1%KHU_—i268ssd-' 
N. J. Central.....cceccecceeees 43 45% 41% 444% 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford... 150% 160% 150% 150% 
N. Y. Elevated........seseeeees 180 1988 «#4177 - 
Obio and MISS.........seee.0 13 1554 125% 15% 
Ohio and Miss., pf............ 38 30% 36% 87% 
Ontario Silver........eeeseees 40 40 8034 80% 
Pacific Mall........ seseeeseees 14 4 13% 138% 
PANAMB........ccccecccesceees 197 187 -:187—s:135 
Pennsylvania Coal............ - - -—- 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 107% 10754 107 wy 
Rensselaer and Saratoga..... 99 10154 99 101 
Quicksilver.......sessseeeeeees 13 (164 «18 15 
Quicksilver, pf.......escee0e- 37 38 «= 8654 8TH 
Standard Mining...........-- J 2044 27% 2% 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn, asstd. 20% 23% 20 2% 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 1254 12% 10% 1% 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pf.. 954 88 854 37 
St. Louis and San Fran....... ll 11% 9 % 
St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 13 13% «= (8 11 
St. LoulsandS. Fran., 1st pf... 284 28% 224 2% 
Sutro Tunnel.........eeeeee+ yO 
Wabash........ we 23% «3454-2354 a 
Union Pacific.. cesses 75 TOG TAY an 
Western Union Telegraph.. 107 10744 10434 o 
Keokuk and D. M........0.+- ByeOC=«éiKié 
Keokuk and D. M., pf......-- 335 35 ar 
Alton and T. Haute..........- 4 10 4 Fy 
Alton and T. Haute, pf....... 14-21 14K 


RAILROAD BONDS were active. The 
New Jersey Centrals were +@+ higher, ex- 
cept for incomes, which advanced 2 om 
cent., to 60}. Eries were active and sold 
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5s, and 1084@100 for consol. 7s. Kansas 
Pacific incomes No. 16 fell off to 674. Bur., 
Cedar Rapids, and Northern ists rose to 
76}, Morris and Essex consol. to 96}, Del. 
and Hudson reg. of 1891 t0'100, Denver and 
Rio Grande 1sts to 98, and U. P. sinking 
funds.to 114 The Toledo and Wabash 
issues were a shade lower. 

The activity for several weeks both in the 
London and New York markets in the 
bonds of the reorganized Erie Railway Com- 
pany has attracted so much attention that 
we think the following information will be 
of interest to our readers: 

1. The property of this company, in ad- 
dition to equipment, terminal facilities, etc., 
consists of 956 miles of road, which is cov- 
ered with 1,820 miles of track, of which 
700 miles are laid with stecl rails. 

2. This property is capitalized for $152,- 
072,608, as follows: 


P. cent. 

Total DONG. .........ccecesecsceceeeces $66,818,208 — 43.97 

Preferred stock. .......ceccecccsveesees 8,146,710 = 5,37 

COMMON StOCK.......seececsccecccseees 77,107,700 — 50.70 
MUMS cctietarecceccheoseqnccenss $152,072,608 — 100 


8. The bonded debt is classified as fol- 
lows: 


WGIIOW TIOTONIIODs vc odccccvccescssavessecececes $18,838,100 
FID Ws on cccccccccescocscnsasaseesecscscs 20,271,444 
SE SINE SS ccincecescracveusensoccupanen 82,'700,651 
MGM vcccscccccesercnccececcensanedene 508,008 

TOUR: 050d cecmsvesiseccntesedes peasposs $66,818,203 


What are classed as senior mortgages 
comprise the bonds dated about 1860, known 
as the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 
mortgages and Buffalo branch bonds. 

What are called first consols include two 
classes of bonds secured by one first consol- 
idated mortgage. The first class amount to 
$16,656,000, bear date September 1st, 1870, 
and are dollar or sterling ‘bonds, and run 
until September 1st, 1920. These bonds 
draw 7 per cent. gold interest from Septem- 
ber 1st, 1879. The second class, called 
funded coupon firsts, amount to $3,615,444, 
bear 7 per cent. gold interest, are dollar or 
sterling bonds, and run until 1920. These 
bonds draw interest from March 1st, 1879. 

What are called second consols include 
two classes secured by one mortgage—to 
wit: $24,180,000 dollar or sterling bonds, 
dated October 5th, 1878, and running until 
December 1st, 1969—these draw interest 
from December 1st, 1879, at 6 per cent. per 
annum; and $8,520,651 funded coupon 
bonds, dollar or sterling, dated October 5th, 
1878, and running until December 1st, 1969. 
These began drawing 5 per cent. interest 
December 1st, 1878, and will draw 6 per 
cent, interest from June, 1883. 

4. Assuming that the annual earnings of 
the road are $16,000,000, which was a fair 
average before the third rail was laid and 
before the New England connection is made 
(it is expected that this will be completed by 
June next), or that the net earnings are 
even $5,000,000, it will be seen that the en- 
tire bonded debt is abundantly secured as to 
the payment of interest upon it. The an- 
nual interest on the senior mortgages is 
$933,844, which would leave $4,066,156 for 
the first consols, on which the interest at 
the maximum is $1,419,001. After paying 
this, there would remain $2,647,155, to pay 
the interest on the second consols, which, 
at the maximum, will amount to $1,876,838. 
If, as experts believe, the net annual earn- 
ings will amount to $6,000,000, the bonds 
Would be Secured by a further margin of 
$1,000,000. 

STATE BONDS were rather quiet. Lou- 
isiana consols were firm at 50@504. + Dis- 
trict of Columbia 8-65s rose to 84§. Ten- 
hessees were about 1 per cent. lower, selling 
at 84 for old and at 30 for new and new 
Series, 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active, 
With some advance in prices. The dealings 
in the new 4-per-cents were very large, at 
thout 1} above par. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 

vaed States currency sixes.......... 124 12444 
ae States sixes, 1881, registered.. 10636 1064 
a States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 1063 106% 
— States fives, 1881, registered... 108% 108% 
— States fives, 1881, coupon...... 104% 10414 
nite States 4348, 1891, registered..... 106% 106% 
ted States 434s, 1891, coupon....... 10656 106% 
Ualied States fours, 1907, registered.. 10156 101% 
States fours, 1907, coupon...... 10154 101% 


v bonds to secure bank circulation. 
hited States bonds deposited for circula- 
forthe week, $4,238,550. _ United States 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ing the week, $4,003,150. National bank 
circulation outstanding: currency notes, 
$827,572,580; gold notes, $1,466,000. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for. the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, are as 
follows: 





1878, 1879. 
New York.......000. seseeees $2,641,000 $1,350,000 
BOStOR. .. ccccccccccccccccccece 1,016,000 1,116,000 
Philadelphia...........0+++++ 210,000 44,000 
Miscellaneous. ..........+-+++ 1,496,000 516,000 
Total. ...6.-0 ssee00- «-+.€5,868,000 $3,026,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large increase in legal tenders, deposits, and 
reserve. The banks gain $2,840,100 in sur- 
plus, and now hold $12,324,050 above legal 
requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 





Comparisons. 
WE vcicnctccccccccace Dec.. $54,400 
Hpecle......ccccscccccvce Dec.. 647,500 
Legal tenders Inc.. 4,552,400 
Total reserve. Inc.. 3,904,900 
Deposits 5 Inc.. 4,250,200 
Reserve required.. H Inc.. 1,064,800 
Surplus 3 Inc., 2,840,100 
Ctreulation..... .. ecoee 19,707,600 Dec.. 18,600 


BANK STOCKS were neglected. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 

















America....... 127 «128 
Am’can Exch. .108x 205 : 
OAdWAY,.... — 
Bute'rs & Drs.. 93 — 
Central Nat’nl. 91 92 70 
asco Kas. Bk. 115 — |Mercantile.. .. x80 
Chatham.. .....100 - ta’... ...125 — 
Chemical.. ....1601 — |Mer. Exchange. — 80 
CHE. .cccccecces _ 200 renee. ..10F 120 
= eee 121% —_ assa 80 - 
mmerce..... 124% - 
Continental... 90 3) _ 
Corn Exch’nge 130 ~= 5 
Fast River .... — 98 % 
First National. 400 - _ 
Fourth Nat'l... 100 - 128 
MELON. oc n0000e $ _ 
Fifth Avenue., 228 - — 
Gallatin Nat’L. 1 _— 150 
German Am... 7% 42] - 
Greenwich.... — 150 = 
Grocers’ % 02 
Hanover....... 102 = 
mp’s & Trad’s 203 — 08 
rving. — 13 = 
Leather Man’f?’ — 180 110 
Manhattan.... 126 - - 
Manuf. & Mer. 70 - 





The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of three 
per cent., payable May 1st. 








OrFice or FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York, April 28d, 1879. 


FOUR-PER-CENT.-CIRCULAR, NO. 2. 


TO HOLDERS OF FIVE-TWENTIES AND TEN- 
FORTIES AND OTHERS INTENDING TO IN- 
VEST IN THE FOUR-PER-CENT. BONDS. 


Suvce our circular of the 21st instant was 
put in type the Secretary of the Treasury 
has issued a final call for all the remaining 
Ten-Forty bonds. 

The wonderful advance in the public 
credit since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments has shattered all previous calculations 
as to the length of life of the old issues of 
Government Bonds. The Five-Twenties of 
1867, then the Five-Twenties of 1868, and 
now the Ten-Forties—in all amounting to 
nearly five hundred and fifty millions— 
have been called in, with such startling 
rapidity that one is almost bewildered. 

There is no doubt that the credit of the 
United States is soon to be on the basis of 
the most favored nations, and it has proba- 
bly already reached the point at which a 
long three-and-a-half per cent. bond could be 
negotiated at par; and it may be that be- 
fore the Sixes and Fives of 1881 are reached 
the Government will be convinced of their 
ability to fund them at that rate. After the 
great exhibition of the financial strength of 
the Government which has been witnessed 
during the past three months, certainly no 
one could be surprised at such a result. 
Therefore, it may be that the opportunity 
will not again occur to obtain the four-per- 
cents, at as low rates as at the present 
time. 

The Government will have absolute con 
trol of their four-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds 
in twelve years; of their fives of 1881 in 
two years; of their sixes of 1881 in two and 
one-half years. It will, therefore, be seen 
that nearly eight hundred millions of the 
national debt is now selling at rates that 


| will not pay the holders three and one-half 


per cent, if the Government is able to fund 





“tds held for circulation withdrawn dur- 


them at maturity of the option. 














A four-per-cent. bond, 27 yearsto run, at 108.- 
88, will pay three and one-half per cent. faterest. 

A four-and-a-half-per-cent. bond, 12 years to 
run, at 109.73, will pay three and one-half per 
cent. interest. 

A five-per-cent. bond, 2 years to run, at 102.- 
87, will pay three and one-half per cent. interest. 

A six-per-cent. bond, 24 years to run, at 105.- 
93, will pay three and one-half per cent. interest. 

Asthe Government have closed out all 
their remaining four-per-cents., except the 
small portion reserved to cover the ‘‘ Re- 
funding Certificates,” holders of the Ten- 
forties and Five-twenties not yet funded— 
amounting in the aggregate to at least $250,- 
000,000—will all be in the market for re- 
investment, and the greater portion will de- 
sire the Four-per-cents., which it is not ex- 
travagant to predict may soon reach a pre- 
mium of four to five per cent. 

In making exchanges, we are enabled to 
pay for called bonds maturing in May, 
June, and July a premium over par and 
interest to date, and those past due or ma- 
turing this month we can use at par and in- 
terest to maturity less one-eighth. 

Banks and others out of the city desiring 
to purchase or exchange large amounts 
may find it to their advantage to negotiate 
by telegraph, which may be done at our 
expense. 

National Banks concluding exchanges 
with us for bonds to be substituted at 
Washington are requested to forward the 
necessary papers by the following mail, 
when practicable. 

As it will be necessary for different na- 
tional banks to make substitutions during the 
next ninety days to an amount approaching 
seventy-five millions, it would seem best for 
all such to give the matter immediate atten- 
tion. 

All necessary blanks and instructions for 
this purpose will be furnished, upon appli- 
cation. 

We shall be pleased to reccive your ord- 
ers or proposals for purchase or exchange, 

Very truly, 
Fisk & Haron. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


issu permet: cash deposited or satisfacto: uaraD 
of aA yment Circular Credits for Travelers in aol. 
lars, for use in the United States and adjacent coun- 

* and in pounds sterling, for use in any part of the 


world. 

Application for Credits may be made to the above 
house direct, or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 








WE OFFER THE 


U. S. FOUR-PER-CENT. BONDS, 


EITHER COUPON OR REGISTERED, 
IN ALL DENOMINATIONS, 
AT THE MARKET PRICE, 
. FREE OF COMMISSION. 
CALLED BONDS 
AND ALL THE VARIOUS GOVERNMENT SECURI- 
TIES RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE, OR BOUGHT 
ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


BANKERS, 
No. 12 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 





THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, t 
NEw 1879. 


York, April 25th, 
A DIVIDEND OF THREE PER CENT., 


FREE of all taxes, has been declared upon the 
capital stock of this bank, payable on and the 
ist day of May proximo. 


Transfer-books close to-day, and reopen 24 day of 
= DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier. 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
8 


? 
UPON BONDS, in sums of $100, $200, $500 
and $1,000, due 1 Pe; a0 : 


STATE OF MAINE 
9 


UPON or REGISTERED, in sums of $100, $200 
” $500. and $1,000, due in #39 4 


NEW YORK CITY 
RBGINTERED, éu0 in 1887. 


CITY OF CINCINNATI 


Gold 6s 


Due in 5 
And other First-class Securities for Sale by 


MOLLER & CO., 
24 NASSAU STREET, N. ¥. 
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CHICAGO AND ALTON RR. CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE PER CENT. SINKING FUND 
GOLD BONDS, DUE 1912. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 


FIRST MORTGAGE PER CENT. BONDS, DUB 
1908. ISSUED ON THE IOWA AND 
DAKOTA EXTENSION. 


For sale by 
KUHN, LOEB & CO., 81 NASSAU ST. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT C0., 


(NCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Y. 


Money CAREFULLY INVESTED for Capttaliste, 
ife Insur- 














‘ on Western Farm 
Mortgages, at 8, 9, and 10 per cent. Interest, and on 
choice business propert nm Cincinnati Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and other large Western Cities. Current interest col- 
lected without charge. Loans carefully placed also 
on Real Estate in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, 
— os. Newark, etc. 

MUNICIPAL DISTRICT SCHOOL, GAS, AND WATER 
BONDS, RAILROAD and other CORPORATE BONDS 
negotiated. Defaulted Bonds converted into interest- 
paying investments. Coupons collected. 

TEMPORARY LOANS made to Counties, Towns, an 
Cities, in anticipation of Taxes and other Revenues. 
Cupons paid for States, Counties, Towns, Cities, Rail 
road Companies, etc. 

WILL ACT AS STOCK TRANSFER AGENT for Rafl- 
road, Mining, and other corporations, and also as 
Trustee of Bondholders. 

‘INANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for States, 
Counties, Towns, Cities, Railroad and other corpora 
tions, and individuals. 

JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
Wm. P. Watson, Secre and Treasurer. 
Jas. T. WoRTHINGTON, Drexel Building, 
General Solicitor. 


PLAN 





profit, which sm 
combination system we have made a —— 
an 

ake pleasure in extending the facilities of our office 
to such correspondents or city patrons as have money 
to invest and choose favor us with their business. 
We are sure we can do much better than any operator 
= do sae or alone. ae weer A references as to 


LAWRENCE & CO., Bankers and Broke 
57 Exchange Place, New York City. _ 


$ COLORADO GOLD MINES. $ 


There isachance in every man’s life 


TO MAKE A FORTUNE, 
Is this yours P 


The Gold Hill District Mining Company 
was organized for the purpose of soliciting capital to 
purchase proper Machinery for working Its Mine, 
and for the erecting of a Stamp MIII for the working of its 
ore. 

The property ts sitaate on GOLD HILL, fe sur- 
rounded by and connected with some of the heat paying 
mines in Colorado; is a well-defined fasure vein, aver- 
aging inwitth from twe to four feet, and conying in 
value from #200 to 64,000 per ton in Gold, and in- 
pth, 





neat fn hands o 








NEw YORK SAVINGS BANK, 8th Avenne, 
D hs t. Interest commencing the 
Ce gt ft iceets, $3,660,188.07. Surplus, 


RICHARD H. BULL, President. 
Cc. W. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 


first of each month. 
$520,082.89. 





TO INVESTORS. 

Improved Farm First Mortgage Bonds, 9 per cent., 
half yearly in New York. During our eight years 
business no client of ours ever waited a day for inter- 
est or principal. For several months our customers 
have fully supplied the demand. Now we can invest 
further sums in small amounts, upon Very Choice 
security, being often only 91,96 to $2.50 per acre on 
rich, productive farms. Send us $200 to $10,000. We 
can furnish hundreds of references to parties who 
invest in these mortgages. ‘ 

J. Be WATKINS & CO. 
Counselors at Law, Bankers, and Loan Agents, Law- 
rence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New Yor 


WM. HENDERSON, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Prac in Federal and State Courts at Indianapolis. 
oriel attention — to Foreclosure of Mortgages 
and Collections. es moderate. Also gives spe- 
cial attention to investing funds for Persons and _ Cor- 
porations on First Mortgage on We! and Farm a 
erty. Loans carefully ed on City of Indianapol 
and. Farm Property in the State of Indiana, on from 
to 50 per cent. of present valuations, at 7 and > per 
cent. interest, payable semi-annually. 

Refers to Bankers and Business Men of 
Indianapolis. 











rofits on 10 days’ investment of 

950 Min Ohios Preferred, April 5th.— 100 

— re 0 every week oa Stock Ss oo of 
2 . - . le 

Greet Report and Circulars free.’ Addres 

T. POTTE. 


A 8 
WIGHT & CO., Bankers, 85 Wall 8t., N. ¥ 
. 
invested in Wall St. Stock 
10 to 1,000 make ar dengan e ‘ane 
Books,’ sent free, explaining eve » 
vaarene BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St., WY. 


810 to $1,000 invested in Wall Street Stocks 

fortunes every month. Book sent free explain- 

} ent “ hing. Ad BAXTER & CO., Bankers, No. 
17 Wall Street, New York. 


ALEX. Froraincnam & Co., brokers, 12 Wall Street, 
New York, make careful investments for customers, 
in sums of $25 to $100, which frequently pay ten to 














t invested. ir Weekly 
twenty times the amoun gives fall 
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Conmmercial. 


ON THE BLACK LIST. 


WE wish to warn n capitalists and bankers 
to give the city of Emporia, Lyon County, 
Kansas, a very wide berth. It has volunta- 
rily placed itself on the ‘ black list,” among 
repudiators and swindlers, and is totally 
unworthy of credit. In May, 1872, it bor- 
rowed on its bonds, issued legally and in 
due form, the sum of $12,000. These bonds 
had coupons attached, which were paid for 
two years. Since then not a coupon has 
been paid. Evidently, charmed with this 
new method of swindling the public, that 
same city is now in the market for a second 
loan—probably on the same inviting terms. 
Where they propose to go for the money it 
is not stated; but we suggest a call at their 
own poor-house, as they probably have one. 
If unsuccessful there, they should apply to 
the first insane asylum they meet with, in 
their active search for greenbacks. The 
public press in every section of the country 
will, of course, give the enterprising city of 
Emporia such a free notice us the circum- 
stances seem to call for. 





DEY GOODS. 


Tue past week has be beet sen an active one in 
all departments of the wholesale trade. The 
demand with agents was generally good, 
with a continued large movement in cotton 
and prints. With jobbers the dis- 
tribution of staple and department goods 
has been very liberal. 

Cotton goods were in steady movement. 
New business was very large, and, together 
with the deliveries on account of former 
made an unusually active week. 
Agents’ stocks continue light. Prices are 
very firm and many additional makes have 
been marked up. The demand for export 
continues large. The shipments for the 
week comprise 1,138 packages from this 
port, 228 packages from Boston, and 73 
packages from other ports. In all 1,434 
packages, and 
Since Jan. Ist, 1879, 51,460 p’k’g's, valued at.. .¢3,025,128 


goods 


orders, 


Same time fn 1878, 80,081 p'k'g’s, valued at... 1,880,053 
Same time in 1877, 32,321 p’k'g’s, valued at... 2,330,306 
Same time in 1876, 20,187 p’k'g's, valued at... 2,437,668 
Same time in 1860, 46,008 p'k'g's, valued at... 2,744,908 


In addition to the shipments for the week, 
there have been included in declared car- 
goes 1,725 packages for London and 485 
packages for Zanzibar. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
steady movement for both corporation 
brands and outside makes. Prices were 
firm and many makes were still further ad- 
vanced. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings were in 
liberal demand, and many makes are now 
largely sold ahead, ‘‘ at value.” 

Corset jeans were in fairdemand. Prices 
were firm and Clarendon & Carrol were 
advanced 5 per cent. 

Cottonades were in moderate movement 
for goods specially adapted to boys’ wear. 

Denims were active and all the best 
makes are sold up to production. 

Ducks were in fair movement for both 
plain and fancies. Prices were firm and 
several makes were advanced. 

Tickings were active and several prom- 
inent makes were marked up. 

Quilts were in well sustained demand for 
all makes and styles. 

White goods were in steady request for 
both staple and fancies, Piqués were in 
fair movement and firm, with an upward 
tendency, 

Print-cloths continued active and strong. 
We quote 3 15-16c. for 64x64 cloths, and 
3 7-16 for 56x60. 

Prints.—Fancy and shirting prints were 
in liberal request and stocks in first hands 
have been reduced to a very low point. 
Calicoes were in fair movement and firm. 

Lawns and organdies were in good de- 
mand and prices were steady, with an up- 
ward tendency on low grades. 

Dress Goops.—Plain and fancy worsted 
fabrics and buntings were fairly active. 
Black brocaded grenadines have been suc- 
cessfully introduced by the Arlington Mills, 
and are now largely sold to arrive. Cotton 
dress goods were rather quiet. 

Ginghams have been in continued good 
demand for dress styles and staple checks, 

which are now mostly sold up to receipts. 


Woolen oitite conti sci Heavy 
weights were in slightly-improved demand 
for some grades of goods, while spring 
weights were more active than for some 
weeks past. 

Fancy CassimeEres.—Low and medium- 
grade heavy fancies have been in steady, 
fair demand, with other grades irregular. 
Cheviot suitings have been in moderate 
request for some few specially attractive 
styles of light-weight goods. Heavy goods 
were quiet. 

Worsted coatings were irregular. The 
most staple heavy weights and heavy cot- 
ton-warp worsteds were in fair demand. 
Other kinds were quiet. 

Overcoatings were in improved request, 
with plaid-back styles and cotton-warp 
beavers leading the market. 

Kentucky jeans were in moderate move- 
ment, with the best makes more firmly held- 
because of the advance in cotton warps. 
Satinets were in improved demand for 
printed styles, blacks, and mixtures. 
Foreign dry goods were in steady inquiry 
for moderate parcels of the most staple 
goods, prices of which were fairly main- 
tained; and specialties in dress goods, silks, 
millinery goods, etc. met with considerable 
sales. The auction-rooms were generally 
well attended, and a fair distribution of 
silks, dress goods, kid gloves, millinery 
goods, Canton mattings, etc. was made 
through their medium, at tolerably satisfac- 
tory prices. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,785,385, 
showing an increase of $94,000 as compared 
with last week, and $537,000 increase as 
compared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
week is $1,866,939, or a trifle more than the 
imports. 








Spring and Summer 


Fancy Shawls, 


A SUPERB ASSORTMENT, INTRODUCING the 


Latest Parisian Novelties, 
at Attractive Prices. 


AND WE ARE OFFERING 


Fine India Filled 
Square Shawls 
from $100 Upward. 


AT Stewarts (0 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


i819 JONES: 1840 


FANCY GOODS. A Housefurnish’g Goods. 
MILLINERY. av - SILVERWARE. 





-- o 

BOYS’ SUITS. a "’ GLASSWARE. 
_ a 

GLOVES. oa “s Crocxery. 
— a o 

LACES. oa [-) CHINA. 

a a 
a o 
JONES -:, 
x x 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


°, JONES .-° 


=—=—=—_—" 





o o 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
CLOTHS. “o o CARPETS. 
DOMESTICS. "s e Dress Goons. 
UPHOLSTERY. "e A e Suits & CLoaxs. 
FURNITU RE. . Vv ” guawrs, Skirts, ete. 


optus of new and Gegath Imported and 
mt. > Gees Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine our assortment. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention, Sam- 
ple 8 and Catalogues sent free, 


BLISS BROTHERS, 


Manufacturers of the colcbrated 


** Blise atic Dress- 








Chas. Gossage 
g Co. 


CHICACO. 


Fine India and Turkish 
Carpets f 





Owing to large Reductions in prices 
in the Eastern markets and acting un- 
der instructions from our correspond- 
ents, we have just opened a splendid 
line of choice examples in 


Oriental Work, 


Comprising, among others, the follow- 
ing: 


““ Chiordes,” 
“‘Persians,”’ 

“‘ Daghestans,” 
“‘Kurdestans,” 
“‘ Ispahans,” 

“* Mizapores,” 
““ Koulahs,”’ 


at a reduction of twenty-five per cent. from 
the ruling market prices of a few weeks 
since. 














Parties interested in articles of high 
novelty should not lose this opportuni- 
ty for the gratification of an educated 
taste by an inspection of this unrivaled 
display. 


Chas, Gossage # Co., 
CHICAGO. 








BELLE NORMANDE 


is the title given to one of the most tasteful and ele- 
gant Hats of the season, composed expressly and ex- 
clusively for the customers of our House and shown 
in the above {llustration. 

The shape ts a gypsy of black French chip, lined on 
the inside with a shirring of black satin. The front is 
trimmed with a jabot of black lace, tastefully com- 
bined with a bow of black satin ribbon. A wreath of 
variegated roses, intermingled with leaves and buds, 
adorns one side of the crown, extending from front to 
back; and satin ribbons, passing round the sides, fall 
down the back to form the strings. 

Ladies are invited to inspect this beautiful specimen 
of artistic work, which is offered at the price of 
only $7.50. 

Orders for the forwarding of the “ Belle Normande,” 
by mail, will be punctually attended to. 


EHRICH & CO., 



































FIFTH ane al AVES 


i) LAVPLRLRLLY 8 
GREAT SALE 





OF 
COSTUMES. 
DESESESEREEE EE EEE EEEEEEEEO 
WE PURCHASED ON FRIDAY 
ONE THOUSAND 
RICH AND ELEGANT DRESSES, 
AND 
WILL NOW OFFER THEM 
AT 
PRICES RANGING FROM 
NINE TO FORTY-ONE DOLLARS, 
UNTIL NOW 
THE PRICES HAVE BEEN FROM 
TWENTY TO EIGHTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


THESE COSTUMES ARE ALL NEW AND MADE 
OF THE FINEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE MATERI.- 
ALS, AND COMPRISE THE ENTIRE STOCK OF THE 
MOST CELEBRATED MANUFACTURER IN AMERI- 
CA. THEREIS AN INFINITE VARIETY OF STYLES, 
AND THEY ARE, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, THK 
GREATEST BARGAINS IN FINE DRESSES 
THAT HAVE EVER BEEN OFFERED. WE RESPECT- 
FULLY SOLICIT A VISIT OF INSPECTION. 


WE SHALL ALSO OFFER THE 
FOLLOWING BARGAINS IN 


DRARLANELY LPLL NLL RLY RLRARVLZ 


3} LADIES? AND CHILDREN’S 

3 UNDERWEAR AND DRESSES: 

BESS SSSSS SEES SS5S FHSHSSSSO 

CHEMISES, 

HANDSOMELY, EMBROID- nee 
POMPADOUR YOKE, CENTS. 
THREE INSERTIONS. 

NIGHT-GOWNS, 
CAMBRIC RUFFLES, 
SEVENTY .ONE 
YOKES TRIMMED, .| pat tty 
EMBROIDERED 
aa 
TRIMMED WITH SEVEN 
THIRTY.ONE 
TUCKS AND EMBROID- \ CENTS. 
ERY. 
PRINCESS SKIRTS, 
CLUSTERED TUCKS SEVENTY-FOUR 
tadenate, 
TWO CASES 
FRENCH EMBROIDERED THIRTY-SIX 
WOVEN CORSETS, CENTS. 
FINE QUALITY. 
THREE THOUSAND 
CHILDREN'S 
COLORED CAMBRIC FORTY -THREE 
DRESSES, CENTS. 
FOUR SIZES, 


BEFORE MOVING FROM BROADWAY WE CLOSED 
OUT ALL OUR OLD GOODS, AND NOW OFFER 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT ONLY NEW AND 
FASHIONABLE ARTICLES. WE INVITE 
AN EXAMINATION OF OUR STOCK 
OF ELEGANT TROUSSEAUX 
AND INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 
WHICH IS UNSURPASSED 
BY ANY EXHIBITION 
OF FINE ARTICLES 
IN THE CITY. 

WE OFFER OUR ENTIRE STOCK OP 
ELEGANT DRESSES 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
WHICH WERE SHOWN AT 
OUR OPENING, 

AT WONDERFULLY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 
IN ORDER TO MAKE ROOM FOR 
OTHER NOVELTIES. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN 
THE MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


RLLLLRLRLLL ARR oS 
FINE DRESS GOODS 
RESSEEESSSSSSS! SBSESSSSSOSE 
WE HAVE EVER OFFERED, 
COMPRISING THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


FRENCH AND BRITISH FABRICS. 


A180 MANY POPULAR STYLES OF 
American Manufacture. 

FRENCH ASD POMESTIC LAWNS AND ZEPBYRS, 
PRINTED AND EMBROIDERED LINEN LAWNS, 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS AND PRINTED CAMCRICS. 
WE SHALL OFFER THE FOLLOWING BARGAINS: 


TWO CASES P'T’D CAM- 
BRICS, YARD wip, | FIVE CENTS. 
. NEW STYLES, 
UTICA MUSLIN, os TEN AND A HALF 
WIDE, NONPAREIL, CENTS. 
UTICA SHEETING, ~ 
TWO YARDS WIDE, 
UTICA SHEETING, ) : 
TWO AND A QUARTER } TWENTY-FOUR 
YARDS WIDE, ; CENTS. 
UTICA SHEETING, } TWENTY SIX 
TWO AND A HALF, CENTS. 
CROCHET QUILTS, NINETY CENTS. 
LARGE SIZE, FRINGED. ¢ 
HOUSEKEEPING @e@ooDs 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


TWENTY-THREE 
CENTS. 


JAMES A. HEARN & SON, 











‘ancy ginghams were quiet. 





qui 
Ergo 
anywhete, for only One Dollar. 





‘8th Avenue and 24th St., New York. 


NO. 30 WEST FOURTEENTH sTREED. 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES, 


MonDay Evenrna, April 28th, 1879. 
NTS. 








PRI 
Albion........ seeeee 5h/ Hartel . | 
AMEDS ...cccccsccee f 54 Mallory .. bessecdeces 54 
American ......... ee hl pee heeseeee 54 
Southbridge......... 5) Merrimack, D.... 
Armold............6+ 6 \Oriental........... 
Cocheco, L, 5}\Pacific.... 
Dunnells...... vewete HY Richmond 5 
Freeman....... --»+- 5 |Simpson’ sMourn’ g. 6 
Garner & Co......... 7 Sprague........ aes § 
Gloucester ....... sil amsutta......... 4 
Hamilton...........+ 54| Washington ....... 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag .......... 9 |Lancaster......... af 
Belfast..........++-- 74\Gloucester......... 
ere 84! Renfrew...... ennes 
Glasgow ..........-- 84'Southwark ....... - 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A-4—4..... a ' ere ef 
c= er: me eid, pee 6 
“« P44... : 
“ D44.... i! Xxx.209 
« LL44... Massachusetts, BB. 64 
“  V, S0-inch.. 6 E... 6 
Agawam, F......... 52 Yon 
Augusta, 4—4....... 7 } C.. 
«80-inch .... « + Standard, 74 


i 
Appleton, A, 4—4... 74|Medford, 44. 

“ R, a 64|Nashua, 0, 83-inch. oy 
Bedford, R, 3—4.... 44)“ R 


36-inch. 7 
Boot, FF.......cccee TH] 
D Ritaceenenes @ 


E, 40-inch. 8 



















8. ° “« WW Ww wee oe 
P- a0 eee + Newmarket, _ 38 
Broadway, 4—4...... 3) «“ G..-- 7 
Cabot, ‘oc rere A ee _ secede . 
— ent Mills, 4-4. My \Pepperell, eee 7% 
Clark Mills, A....... 53! | ee 7 
Continental, C...... s| Po . uae ae of 
Dwight, X .-.+2.00++ Sy ae se 15 
“OB : 6s] 0 490 
Exeter, A, 4—4. 64| “© 10—4....224 
a 8, 7—8. 54 Pequot, A. ‘ a 
Great Falls, = - | bs e “7 
a eee 7 ‘Pittsfield, A ....... 53 
Harrisburgh, ‘ peewee 7 |Pocasset : 
anea Canoe, 4—4... 7} 
Hyde Park, Stand’d.. i ebidsisnaccls Bb 
| ees ace es 
Indian Head, sr... 7 TATE Bi ccncsevess 7 
i Ses 8 
Indian Orchard, AA. 4 toes i ae 54 
\Utica, 4—4....... 9. 
° NN. oi a 7 Tee at 
° ‘ 10—4....... 30 
Laconia, $A... ore hima tae 30-ine.. 64 
“ 
apkeewene 36-ine. . 
ae =} 0% abtne aT 
7. » Bceceneeus 7 a 48-ine. .12} 
Langley, : eee 74|Waltham, P....... 11 
7 —: a a 9—4....20 
yman, E, 4—4...... ' . 10—4.....9 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS’ AND SHIRTINGS. = 
Androscoggin : |Hope, 4—4......... 7 
AA, 4—4..... 9 Leaghon, 44..... a 
L,4—4....... }\Lonsdale, 4—4..... 83 
Amoskeag, > es 84! “ Cambric 4—4..13 
, 7—8.. 6 |Masonville, 4—4... 9 
Bay og | ed. eves Hi N. Y. Mills, 4-4. Bir 
Bartlett, A, 4—4..... Newmarket, H,4 ~4.8 
Ballou & | n, 44.7 tl. ) ee 84 
. n ashua E,44.... 8 
CT ictissicntacte 7 "P, 42 in... 10 
ies | “OW, 4540.11 
pi fe 104| Pepperell, 6—4....15 
ease enans 5 “ 7-4 17 


Blackstone,AA,4—4. 7} “ 84... .20 
Blackstone River. . - & - O—4 ... 224 





Cabot, en OS A “« §=610—-4....2 
a ee 74|Red Bank, 44 Ss 

“ @inch....... 

“« §6@-ineb....... ll Slaterville, A, 4-4, a 
Canoe, 3—-4...... .. 44 78. . 5 
Clinton, CCC, 44... 94|Tuscarora, 4-4. . ae tt 

C, 44...... —|Utica Nonpariel : 
Dwight, a 44..... 8 “ 4-4..12 
i | ee re) “ 5—4. .155 
Forestdale, 4—4..... 8 - 6—4..18 
Fruit of the Loom: se 8—4. .275 
4—4. 9 e 9—4. .30 
Fearless, 4—4...... . - 10—4, .324 
Green, G, 4—4...... . 6 |Wauregan, No. 1...10 
Great Falls, 8 ....... 6 Wamsiutta, ms . 1g 
6 i eee 7h) -4 116 
- Y Gere 8 Williamevitie, 4-510 
ba Pere 84) White Rock, 4- 4.. 
- Giacsas Se Whitinsville, 4 4..7 
Gold Medal, 4-4 7 - —8 
‘ 


ate 7—8.. 
—8.... 6 »pWaltham, 6—4..... 18 
“ 8 4 





Hilles j.  — |f "@—4,.... 21 
“ 
ed eae i; en = aay 
cones 
Amoskeag........... 16 |Otis, CC........... 10 
Blue Hill............ 84|Pear] River........ 15 
Columbia, Heavy....15 |Warren, AXA..... 1} 
DO are 15 ie ee 11 
Haymaker........... 4) ee) emer 0 
oe eee eer 15 
rrr 
—-. 
American ...... 83 @ 93/Otis, BB..... 10 : 
Amoskeag..... 105 D114 Pittstield.. g 
Dexter, A..... 14 |Thorndike: 
Oe — @i2 | B...1 @uly 
Hamilton...... 10§ @11}'Uncasville,A af @ 9% 
TICKINGS. 
pes ACA..... 16 |Hamilton.......... = 


ececcese 15 |Hamilton, D....... 104 
...14 |Lewiston, A, 36-in. oy 
13 12 ‘Peart iy Bisnis 


"is York, Stach... 124 








oY ««  32-inch...... 15 
peesawa 9 | 
CORSET JEANS. 
7 Kearsarge......... 7 
74|Laconia isuonagues 
0 Lawrence Satteens 7, 
8 \Naumkeag, . % 
7 |Pepperell Rodde woe e 
wii DRILLS. 
74| Laconia. wees @ 
. 7}\Lyman, H......... 7 
q \Massachusetts, C... 7 
NONE <0:s neiebdin x 74\Pep ime aeee 


Star Maktezeesc. 7 


ME ectSatesicss F ‘ 





James MeCreory & Ct, 


BROADWAY and llth STREET. 


THE LARCEST 


AND 


FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 


COLORED GRENADINES, 


YET OFFERED. 


Rare and Unique Designs 
Moderate Prices. 


J. & C, JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 


invite special attention to cne choice novelties that 
they are daily receivingdn the following branches of 
their business; and the reader is requested to bear in 
mind that every article in any way connected with 
these departments is kept in them and ts sold at a 
amall advance on cost of importation : 


SILKS, SHAWLS, 


IN DOMESTIC, SCOTCH, FRENCH, AND INDIAN; 
Mourning Goods, 


Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS, 


IN MOMIE CLOTHS, SATINES, COTELINES, AR- 
MURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, OR- 
GANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED IRISH LIN- 
EN LAWNS. 





CLOTHS, SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 


WHITE GOODS, BOYS’ SUITS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODs, FURS, 
MILLINERY, 


CARPETS, 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, TURKISH ; and 


RUGS. 


The money and the cost of transportation will be re- 
funded for every article not as represented. 

Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratu- 
itously, by mall, to all parts of the country, ou applica- 
tion. 


BRANCH STORE: 
{ sounston & al BANY, NEN wes and a ies Peari 8t., 


J.& C. JOHNSTON. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


l4ta STREET AND Ora AVENUE, N. Y. 





ALL THE NOVELTI IN HJ HATS AND 
‘RIN 


@ MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 


Black Dress Silks, 
Black Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER _ 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES RECEIVED BY 
EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE Faourt. AnD ppactal 
CARE. or emanate MAILED 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


WASTE! SILK. — 


Sewing a. Mactine Twist, Black or Colors, 
vy > ounce. Send for Circular 
sent by mail 30 Silk. Add 


senses ARMSTRONG & CO., 
9 Broadway, New York. 
Postage pe accepted as money. 





THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE 


Crossley’s 
CARPETS. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 
AT RETAIL. 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, REDUCED from $3 to $2.25. 
ENGLISH AXMINSTERS, REDUCED from $3.50 to 
$2.50 per yard. 

200 pleces SAXONY VELVETS at $1.25 per yard. 
FINE TURKEY and SMYRNA RUGS and MATS, all 
sizes, at ONE-HALF THE PRICES named last season. 
500 rolls ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, BEST QUAL- 
ITY, from $1 per yard. 

1,500 rolls TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, new styles, from 
65 cents. 

We have the LARGEST LINE in the City of THREE- 
PLYS, KIDDERMINSTERS, EXTRA SUPERS, and 
WOOL IN@RAINS, ALL of which we are offering at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Parties contemplating a 
purchase of Carpets should 
examine this immense stock, 


J. W. CROSSLEY, 


Nos. 820 and 822 Brondway, 
CORNER PEARL STKEEY. 


CARPETS 


We Invite Special Attention to our 
SPRING STOCK 


of MOQUETTES, WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, VELVETS, 
BODY and TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREE. PLYS, IN- 
GRAINS, and COTTAGE CARP , all at prices lower 
than the same class of A ~ were ever before offered 


nt. 
TO CLOSE OUT A RECENT PURCHASE QUICKLY, 
WE SuALL OFFE 
P es 25 PER YARD. 








260 VEL’ 
FULLY ONE DOLLAR LESS THAN AC ITUAL VALUE. 
Also 1,000 PLECKS TAPESTRY Le la ea sy 
Tc. to $1 PER YARD. 
INGRKAINS FROM 85c. PER YARD AN UPWARD, 


LIGNUM. 

Spectal t for the PATENT FLOOR CLOTH. The 
most attractive and durable Floor Covering ever pro- 
duced. It is warm, bright, noiseless, and elastic; 
easily kept clean and any sized room can be Seale 

ithout seam. New design Borders to match. 





LACE CURTAINS. 
A visit to our LACE CURTAINS and UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT will convince the most shopttoal that 
we still maintain the lead in Prices, Quality, Styles, ete. 


MATTINGS. 

A cargo, purchased at auction, consisting of al 
assortment of WHITE, CHECK. and FANCY PA 
TERNS, which arrived too late for a contract delivery, 
will be closed out at ne low prices in quan 
tities to suit purchase 


SHEPPARD KNVAPP, 
10 8 and 191 Sixth Avenue, cor, 13th » Street 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


now used in 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 
and Skirt Supporter are the greatest 
improvement ever made in Corsets, They 
are scft as velvet, very flexible and contain 
A) wo bones. 

The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
120 bones) fits with perfect ease and ts 

‘arvanted Bot to break over br die Ps 








Priee, 
For Sale a ee Merchants. 
WARNER BRO’S, 





351 Broadway, New York. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Bazaar Hand-Made Corsets 


No. 1, 100 Bones, 750.; No. 2, Coutil, 150 Bones, $1.00; 
No. 3, the very best Corset made, $1. 75; No. 8 to order, 
50. 7a 'e 15 cents extra. 
02h See LE BROs., 
venue, New York. 








73,62 


In 1870 we soLp 127,833 


Sewina MACHINES. 





In 1878 we sOoLD 356,432 


Szewine MACHINES. 


Canada, and Three Thousand 


Prices Greatly Reduced! 








more SINGER SEWING MACHINES Sold in 1878 
than in any previous year. 


We now Sell Three-Quarters 
of all the Sewing Machines 
Sold in the World. 


Our sales have increased enormously, 
every year through the whole 
period of ‘‘ hard times.” 


For the accommadiee of the Public, we have Vifteen Hundred subordinate Gaaee te the | United State: 


SEND bon OUR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 

Waste no Money on Cheap Counterfeits ! 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Principal Office $4 UNION SQUARE, New York. 


W. &.J SLOANE, 


Nos. 649, 651, 655 Broadway, 


HAVE MADE A 


Crand Opening of 
Axminsters, 
Moquettes, 
Wiltons, 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


Three-Ply and Ingrain Carpetings, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
India, 
Persian, 
Smyrna, 
AND 


Daghestan 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


JUST RECEIVED. 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 
AND UPON THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAILe 
ROAD, Bleecker-Street Station. 
NEW YORK ELEVATED RAILROAD 
Housten-Street Station. 


NEW CARPETS 


FOR SPRING TRADE. 
George E. L. Hyatt, 
271 AND 278 CANAL STREET, 

on, TO 31, HOWARD STREET, 


betw: way and Elm 8t., 
now offers at RETAIL. Fn a Low Prices, a New 





Axminsters, Body Brussels, Tapestry 
russels, 
Vilcloths, Rugs 


mates, ee aT PRICdS LOWER THA 


Mat- 
VER 





NO MORE PAPER COLLARS!! 
WEAR THE 


“LINENE” 


PATENT 


REVERSIBLE COLLARS. 


Three Styles; + Ane RAPHAEL, RUBENS. One 
trial will convince that they are really Two in 
—_ and Brest oF ALL. STarcH FINisnep. VELVET 
: py phe man Boum Gavan. Dealers sell 10 (equi ual 20) 
or 
GHEa! APER PHAN CHINESE WASHING. 

distance can send 3-cent stamp for sam 
ea, oF HS conta for a box. woe, sae 7 sooner 
Ww! ort asa. ve your w 
and ame. oe eraily by the fred ilers, when p ie. 
erally y the cee eB be 


ARCHER & PANGOAST 


MW’F’G CO. 


GAS FIXTURES 


67 GREENE STREET, Above 
68, 70, and 72 WOOSTER ST.,) Broome St. 














e 
Simply on 
their merits as recommend- 
ed by one patient to another 


Moore’s 
Pilules, 


have become the most 
popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 
chills and all malarial 
diseases. 

Sold by Druggists, 
50 for 50 cents.—50. 50. 
See pamphlet 
“Dr. C. C, Moore on Malaria,” 
68 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
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Susurance. 


Brimp letters will be answered by the Insurance Fad 
itor regarding the standing of ineurance compa 
ntes, and also as to the legal value of polictes, pro- 
viding a stamped and addressed enwelope ts en- 
closed and a description of the policy ts given, each 
point in a separate line, precisely as follows: 

lL. Age of insurer at issue of policy. 

2. Number of full years’ premiums patd. 
8. Amount of policy. 

4 Amount of annual premium, 

6. Kind of policy. 


NOT SPECIFIC ENOUGH. 


Tuer Commercial Bulletin of this city, one 
of the ablest journals of its class in the 
country, has been from the start decidedly 
opposed to the new rebate plan of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and has 
done good service for the policyholders of 
that institution. Some days since, it called 
upon the Company for information in regard 
to a reduction of its expenses, as recom- 
mended by a ‘Special Committee.” The 
same afternoon some of the daily papers 
published in their news columns a statement, 
without the name of its officers, directors, or 
agents, that the Company had at last taken 
action, and made a reduction in its expenses. 
The newspapers before mentioned began 
the paragraph with ‘‘It is understood,” etc., 
that the committee had made a report, etc. 
‘‘The report is stated to have received the 
unanimous coneurrence of the board.” 
“The purpose of the committee is repre- 
sented to have been,” etc. ‘‘It is said that 
the chief officers,” etc. The Italics are ours. 
Now, such blind statements as these are just 
as good and no better than any other flying 
reports which happen to get into the news- 
papers. No name of president, or committee, 
or trustee, or other officer was appended 
to this paragraph: and it, therefore, will 
have no special influence with the public. 
We believe ourselves that some reduction 
of the expenses has been made by the Com- 
pany. Then why not say so over the signa- 
tures of the officers of the Company? Why 
not give the facts in full? Why not act 
like business men in a plain business 
matter? The managers of the Mutual Life 
seem to be afraid of any plain, straightfor- 
ward, manly course. This has been their 
method in all their recent action. They 
appear to assume that they are acting for 
themselves, not as the servants of the policy- 
holders. They seem to prefer to withold 
information, rather than give it promptly and 
frankly. Their whole course for months 
past has been calculated to destroy public 
confidence and drive away its friends. 

The Bulletin refers to the report in the 
newspapers in regard to a reduction of the 
expenses of the Mutual Life, and then, criti- 
cises that report in very plain language, as 
follows: 

‘Tt is sadly wanting in detailed informa- 
tion, and will not be accepted as anything 
more than a foil. Will the gentlemen we 
have named interest themselves in ascertain- 
ing (and informing the public) what amount 
hag been lopped off on the salaries of 
officers and from office expenses? Almost 
any deduction from salaries paid to those 
who are now in control of the Company 
would be grateful to the patient and long- 
suffering body of old policyholders. Then, 
further, what reduction is to be made in the 
rate of commissions paid to nts? The 
margin of premiums provided for expenses 
has been reduced from 40 per cent. to 19 per 


cent. It is obvious, even to a policyholder, 
that the 35 per cent. commission heretofore 





in vogue cannot be paid out of 19 per cent. 
Will the necessary reduction be made? 
That is the question. Or will they be main- 
tained as heretofore; or merely diminished 
slightly, for the name of the thing, and this 
to the great detriment of the body of old 
policyholders? 

“Does any one of the trustees above named 
know what amount of money in gross was 
oe in 1878 from the funds of the policy- 

olders to Merrill & Ferguson, agents of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company for the 
Northwestern States, one member of which 
firm is the son-in-law of one of the chief 
officers of the Company? Does any one of 
those ao og know the amount gross 
paid to Mr. Raymond, the New York City 
agent; or can they assign @ reason-why the 
New York City business is made to go 
through Mr. Raymond’s hands at all, when 
the Company’s own office is in this city? 
What relation does he sustain to the officers? 
If the trustees (who are gentlemen known 
and confided in) do know these things, will 
they give them to the public? If they do not, 
is this a fair illustration of the way in which 
their duty as trustees is performed? And 
do they perform their duty as bank presi- 
dents, directors in trust companies, etc. in 
the same perfunctory manner? * 

‘‘ All these questions are suggested by 
the course of the managers of the Mutual 
Life in an apparent effort to tempt the insur- 
ance agua into a dangerous competi- 
tion in rates, 5 genuine reduction of rates 
can only be attained by the reduction of 
expenses we have spoken of. If the latter 
is impracticable (which is possible), the 
whole measure is either unsafe or a sham.” 

. ——— EE 
INSURANCE ITEMS. 

Mr. M. P. LirriLerrevp, general in- 
surance agent, of Medina, N. Y., has ad- 
dressed ‘‘ An Open Letter to the Farmers of 
Orleans and Niagara Counties,” exposing 
the methods by means of which “‘ The Mu- 
tual Insurance and Patrons’ Fire Relief As- 
sociation of Jefferson County” operates. 
This ‘‘ Open Letter” makes a leaflet of ten 
pages, and relates the experience of Mr. 8. 
©. Walrath. This may be briefly condensed, 
and will prove interesting, no doubt, to in- 
surance men, as illustrating the practice of , 
these would-be reformers of Svat | 
methods. ‘‘The Mutual Insurance and 
Patrons’ Relief Fire Association” was or- 
ganized in 1877, and began issuing policies 
immediately. On the 2ist of December, 
1878, they claimed to have issued 150 poli- 
cies, insuring $325,275. Mr. Walrath held 


About this time his barn was destroyed, and 
he applied to the Association for payment on 
the amount of his policy. This was a seri- 
ous matter for the Association, for, if it 
were allowed, it would involve an assess- 
ment of fifty-eight cents on every hundred 
dollars. A meeting of the different Granges 
was held, and it was decided not to pay. So 
a story was started to the effect that Mr. 
Walrath had sct fire to his premises, and 
this was industriously circulated by his 
brother Grangers. Mr. Walrath indignantly 
demanded an investigation, and had wit- 
nesses to prove that he was not in the vicin- 
ity of his barn on the day of the fire, The 
Association refused to make an investiga- 
tion or to pay the Joss; but advised Mr. 
Walrath to sue. As the Association was 
not legally incorporated, there was nothing 
to sue. Mr. Walrath had, therefore, to sub- 
mit to the loss of his property and to the 
aspersions cast upon his, character, without 
any hope of redress. He has made up his 
mind, however, that he does not want any 
more business transactions with men who 





- pledged their honor as men and patrons to 








a policy for $1,900 on his barn and contents. [ 





share each other’s losses,” unless he can find 
some law to compel them to redeem their 
pledge. The story is am interesting one and 
we commend it to members of co-operative 
societies. 


....I¢ is said that some 700,000 families 
in the United States have now a direct 
pecuniary interest in our life insurance cor- 
porations. If they are good and safe, the 
vast multitude thus interested wil], sooner 
or later, be greatly benefited.. If, not, what 
dlespediotcnbd sorrow, and’ ng will 
follow. In the name of the many 
aula connected with these families who 
have perhaps no means of protesting against 
ee and wrong-doing we beg 
= thes titutions and their officers and 
ers to see to it that no money is 
wetiel: no bad plans adopted, no trust 
junds given away, no dangerous experi- 
ments made, and nothing whatever done to 
impair public confidence. Whoever here- 
after does wrong or makes mistakes in those 
directions will have a prompt and terrible 
account to settle. There seems to be a fixed 
determination now to hold to a strict ac- 
count all parties who have to do with trust 
funds in any quarter. 


INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 











Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $33,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass, Standard),........... 81,118,357 68 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 

values)...... Povdeccrcercccssccocceesonees $5,087,161 18 





Dmectors, 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry Mc¥Farlan, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amzi Dodd, 0.1L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright. 
sen, 





OFFICERS. 
Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearsgn, Vice President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. _B. J. Miller, Actuary, 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. - ¥. Hi. Tee F. H. Teese, Counsel. 


THE GLOBE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE dl 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Jan. 24 
The Superintendent announ that the 4p y of an 
eee of the affairs of the GLOBE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, tp to the 80th October, 
1878, shows the ihowing: 
DMM. sccsicankinnsk adios tvussihs $3,814,131 2 
Liabilities, except Capital.......... 8, _8,5%6 809 5: 
Surplus as regards Policyholders. “$238 822 27 
It is proper to state that the C 2 Compan Claims that a 
a of Superintendent 
h 0 the Com ny under the h 


of deat Pine mai endowments in process 


The Super numlent ratified that the few min 
e a) 
= of the examinatio: OWS & surplus o (ee 28, A 
which it should ¢ enabled do a flourishing 
prosperous business.  (Bigned) 


JOHN F. SMYTH, 


Superintendent. 


KNICKERBOCKER | 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


fissets, - = = $6,000,000 | — 
Surplus, over - 730,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 


ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, bone yy of Agencies for New 








MUTUAL « LIBERALI 


JOHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
No. 16 Sears Building, Boston. 
STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
(Late Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts.) 


A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE OF THE WORKING OF THE 
NON- FORFEITURE LAW OF bremmporigesr 


ER H. Sp. Mi. 4 insured at 

ahooton, Onto, put i: late ot Ce ba oe 4 

sured his life in this } KA on 7 8. --% 871, for 
sys e paid four annual premiums, amoun' unting to 


em died December 20th, 1878, nearly Four poe 
ER LAPSE OF HIS POLICY; but, py virtue of the Non- 

Forfeiture Law, the policy ‘was stil aN force, and the 
heirs of Mr. Spangler received $4,3 

For an — by the insured of Sony So his heirs re- 
ceived $4,310.50 = years after he had stopped pay- 
es ‘om t lete Ust of cl: 

ome ce for a complete of claims 
paid under this Law. ” 


Established A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


$8,400,000 Pi‘ s; 
$4,900,000 Pepsr.premiums te 


$1,700,000 Usmtifies 


by New York Standard of Valuation, 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Presipent. 





0. Y. WEMPLE 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice-brestdent. Actuary, 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, H. B. STOKES, 
Secretary. Assist’t Sec's 








UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


The principal features ¢ of t this Com 
LUTE SECURITY CS AL MA 
TO THE RED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Tesued. 


~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, seaiee H. BURFORD, A 
ctuary. 


LIVGRPOUL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





re are ARSO- 
AGEMENT, and 





Capital Paid Up in n Cash bauer $1,228,200 

IRS ARMWT GS os50, sae cccscee $8,817.05 

TOTAL L ITABILITIES... 8,001 ‘18 HH 
SURPLUE.....csssesssesessss-s-- 80,995,108 93 





UNITED STATES BRANCH. 
STATEMENT, JUNE 30rn, 1878. 
naiabsteniecbsbbetewnsdonseete 60 oat 4 
Surplus over all Tiabilities......... “91,92 920,41 9 943 
New York Office, 

No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
INCORPORATED 1851. PURELY MUTUAL. 


SI onecnsisstivevesaved $6,250,000. 
Insurance on Life furnished in all desirable forms at 
lowest cost consistent with safety. No preferred class 


of policyholders. ‘The Massachusetts non-forfe oe 

law offers unusual protection to such as are obliged to 
cease paying premium. 

E. W. BOND, Pres't. AVERY J. SMITH, Sec’y. 

OSCAR B. IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., 








__ Actuary. — Med. F Examiner. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


138& BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1879. 


CMASHT CMPPUTAAL,. «.-.0 000. 0cccccccccccceeee Ame | en FD | RT W32. Bio c...c:a SALAS Wes ee re $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance..................+-++: Lfeuecl TAS OY hth sentiiecdasioucia hal «ate Rl aiRidiisdissnemnsbeceieniadn 1 766, 771 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Claims........... EE RTL ee nee ae hae a Te 260, "092 46 
FURS Wee BB 9 0.0 02 0000 ccctecccccnssss et bObhe's sud dwed deuce COUT eccccccces ST  . DeChnevnuns cence QUBircids suvidiveudcdustedscesess 1,363, "488 94 
Bact esearch dt 

A MASAI | SN Ee Meme ..++- $6,390,352 40 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Petal ...ii.. 





-4 J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary 
CHAS. J. MARTIN President. 


See eee ewe eeeee esse eeeereseases 


$117,432 64 





See eee eee eee ee rewe eeeeeee eer ewer eees 


Loans on Stocks, need oa demand 

Atios G3241,031 GO).....crgssencscccccs 
Interest due on Ist January, 1879.. 
Balance in hands of Agents................ 
RAT ST ee 


SPOR Hee ee eee eee ee eeeee See eee eee Bee ee eeee 








T. B. CREENE, 
EDW. H. AHERN, 





} Assistant Secretaries. — 








(market value of Seema 


95 47 
242,1 30 






- A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 
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Vineteenth nnwatl Statement of 


TH E 


EQUITABLE 


LIF 


Assurance Society of the U. S. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 





FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1878. 



































AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1878........... ucdebadendwiveacee Negdadedecsennee $82,477,901 87 
Less Depreciation in Government Bonds and Appropriation to meet any depreciation in 
OUNOK AESCES....cccccccccccccccccoccccccccccssssssesceces pianisseineunnasine SErrrererrerrererir TTT 869,558 27 
$32,108,438 60 
UVCOME., 
IN sss ccsccdesccbstadabsdeciks vcccdécedecceudecarcanescdbiacsiechasdsect ses. $6,543,750 58 
Interest and Rents .......cececeeeeeesseeeee Coecrcccecccccccccosoccece eoccccccccccces 1,674,192 71 8,217,043 24 
$40,326,381 84 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments................. eesececccococes eseene $2,087,911 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities................. jeidandinaeageoneds 2,658,087 07 
Discounted Endowment ......cccccccccccccsscccsees Poccccccces eanbsaeenneaseeeeres 188,273 13 
e Peres neste CE 
Total Paid Policyholders ............scccececcccscssecsesceees asiceat $4,935,171 43 
Dividend on Capital........... ccvcccccccccccccoccccce diaddedddusdetencenenseces 7,000 00 
Agencies and Commissions....... ec ccccccccecescccccccccscocs ercccceccccccoooe 454,684 20 
Expenses and extinguishment of future Commissions........... Perrrrrrre 650,901 51 
State, County, and City Taxes.............+. ee eececees 83,256 17 $6,131, 018 31 
NET CaSH ASSETS, December Slat, 1878 ..........cccesscceccccccecsccccsesccsccseccsecscesceces $34, 1,105,368 58 
[eee 
ASSETS, 
Bonds and MOrtgages...cccccccccsscsecccsecssereccccesecseccecess obedesbeccesse + $12,497,584 938 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, and purchased under foreclosure....... 6,834,004 96 
United States Stocks............66 Ssdapeduequghesseiedladwveses divitigd tet eoneias 5,638,768 54 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks uabes by the Laws of the State of 
New York..........++ decene eoccsececocece ceecccecccecccccccccsvececsosecscsesss 6,201,078 16 
Loans secured by United States, and State and 4 Munsctpal euni and Stocks 
authorized by the laws of the State of New York....................05 0s 928,000 00 
Cash on hand, in banks and other pee ee on interest, and in transit 
(since received)..... Cereccecccececceecccccccecesessceeceees Subedeudieeeesseinees 1,846,603 51 
Commuted Commissions, ......cececescsscccevececcecsesces ap teegeseses cceccee cocces 60,014 85 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums.......... 247,513 58 
$34,195,368 53 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost aoe 129,796 41 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. ...........ccececececceeccscccsecceeeeecccseeeeseeseseccceccens 474,488 42 
51,816 00 
602,628 00 
WMGtad MasSthy Wels BUGbs BOGS: «0.0. 0ccciccccccccccsccscessccsescccssesccscsccececcoccsccececs $35,454,092 36 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, including legal reserve for reinsurance of all existing polictes........ 28,560,268 00 
Total Undivided Surplus....... Me imT eR TNRANGNNaNe Cu snsedEKGhpenigadaubuaeaeaedadaasin $6,893,824 36 
Of which belongs (as computed) to Policies in general class..................0006 ecscccces 8,741,362 36 
. " 7 8,152,462 09 





Risks Assumed in 1870, 6,115 Policies, Assuring (21,440,219 00. 





From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends will be declared avail 





al premium, to participating polieies. 


, OD sett] of next annu- 


The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience Table, the legal stand 


ard of the State of New York. 





@. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, { Acruanima 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts, and counted and examined in detail 
ihe assets of the Society, and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is correct. 


BENNINGTON F, RANDOLPH, 
James M. HatstTecp, Henry 8. "TERBELL, 
Tuomas A. CUMMINS, Rospert Buss, 





SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT and EDWARD CURTIS, 


Special Committee of the Board of 
‘appointed Oct. 23d, 1978 to one ee: 


to bee the 
accounts at the close of the year. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


Medical Examiners. 


E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Hyde, John D. Jones, John A. Stewart, 
George D. Morgan, Charles J. Martin, James M. Halsted, 
George T. Adee, Thomas A. Cummins, Chauncey M. Depew, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Robert Bliss, Benjamin Williamson, 
Henry F. Spaulding, Daniel D. Lord, Henry M. Alexander, 
William H. Fogg, Horace Porter, William Walker, 
William A. Wheelock, Edward W. Lambert, Henry Day, 

Parker Mandy, B. F. Randolph, Joseph Seligman, 
Williass 0. Lambert, Alanson Trask, E. Boudinot Colt, 
Heury G. Marquand, John Sloane, Thomas A. Biddle, 
James W. Alexander, Ashbel Green, George W. Carleton, 
Benry 8. Terbell, Henry V. Butler, . George G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8, Young, George H. Stuart, Wm. Whitewright, Jr., 


Robt. Lenox Kennedy, 
Samuel Borrowe, 
José F. Navarro, 
John J. McCook, 
Stephen H. Phillips, 
Samuel W. Torrey, 
Samuel Holmes, 
Theodore Weston, 
Alexander P. Irvin, 
T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Louis Fitzgerald, 
William Alexander. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORE, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1879. 


Net assets, January Ist, 1878..... eccceses+- $9,668,271 25 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1878: 


Premiums received........... $1,069,307 96 
Interest received on Mort- 

REP ree 
Interest. received on bonds 


owned by the Company. 64,802 25 
Interest received on other 
securities, rents, etc....... 224,825 07 
1,645,945 94 
Betas. .crcce hieseccdnessicesenens $11, 314,217 19 19 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by Death and 
Matured Endowments, and 
Payment of Annuities..... 933 53 
Paid Dividends and Pur- 
chased Policles............. ,288 91 
Paid Salaries, Office, Agen- 
cy, Real E katate, and other 
OSXPCNSOS...coccsccccccccccce 122,550 01 
W pcesseecens eee geeseoses 8,464 12 


Taxes 

Medical Examiner's Fees.. 

—— and Advertis- 
ng 





Balan 
Add Interest ‘and Rents due 


and accrued....... ....+.00 176,406 76 
Pemiums deferred and due 
and unpald.........csseeees 121,011 30 
—_———— 297,418 00 
Gross Assets.... ........+.----10,096,524 37 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand.. coceces 256 47 
Cash in bank and Trust Gompany.. enemas 17 65 


Bonds and Mortgages, secured by Real 
Estate, worth double the amount 
loaned, and protected by Fire Insur- 
ance Policies held by the Company, in 
amount of 

Loans on Pollcfes in force 
The reserve on each Policy on which 
1 —_ exceeds the amount of note 


n the e.) 

United States sand pow York State Stocks. 1,817,370 45 

Real Estate at Cost..........cscceceseesseess 1,008,349 54 

Quarterly ona ® ee annual premiums, 
—— and premium and interest in 










course of collection and transmission.. 120,874 50 
Temporary Loans on Stocks and Bond 8 
Market value of owed Lacsemninepees 

1,914,822).... 1,477,828 81 
Interest due and accru ther 

PROREEET . cc ccccccss eacesonace gaueceqnausacan 187,127 14 


Toss Assets,...........+..00+--- $10, 096, 5: 24 37 33, 
pr — due after —. : 1879. 231,512 
Reported claims, awaiting proof, etc..... } 
Dividends unpald ¢ and ro] ‘other lab 

including d n 
value of Cmmenety — Deu siiseisens 
Reserve on existing policies, estimated 
by New York standard of valuation.... 





156,687 10 
7,755,000 00 


$8,248,351 99 
Surplus by above rule................+. 1,848,172 38 


$10,096,524 37 
DIRECTORS, 
HENRY STOKES GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
McLEAN EDWARD SCHELL, 


ES M. M 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, Cc. NORWOOD 
EDWIN J. BROWN 





EDWARD HAIGHT, COMSTOCK, 

DENTON PEA C. Y. WEMPLE, 

W. J. VALENTINE N D. RUSS 

AMB. C. KINGSLAND, Jz., P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 

JOHN S. HARRIS, COB L. HALS 

WM. A. SE: JACOB NAYLOR, Phila, 

EDMUND COFFIN, ETH TURNER, 

JOHN T. TERRY, EDWARD KING 

JAMES STOKES, JR., JOHN H. WATSON, 
WALTON E, YEATMAN St. Louis, 


E. A J.E 
OLIN G. WALBRIDG N. KM ASTON, San F’cisco, 
ABRAM DU HOLS 


HENRY STOKES, President, 
0. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t, 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, ) 
Assistant Secretaries. 
H. B. STOKES, § 





1825. 1879, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. - 
Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
785,025 16 


Peer rere re “ 
Surplus...... dabdaassedsakeute |: 670,212 88 
$1,855,238 04 


JOHN DE DEVEREUX, President. 
Ww. G. CROWELL, Sec. JoHN L. THOMPSON, Ass't Sec. 


LA CAISSE 


F PARIS, RANGES” 
FIRE May eANCE EXCLUSIVELY. 








Hai De Rham & Co. 
at as COUDERT RT dt be wo Coudert Bros. 
GHAS. ones Frencola & Co, 





PLE, Manager for Middle Sta 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, New York. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
Lae ata scone ped _— Seceerogames 





No Piticies have been issued upon Life ; 


sks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1878, to 31st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,060 58 
The ) Company has the following sen << 
United tates and State of New Yor! 

Stock. ph! Bank, and other Stocks. 810,080, = 3 


Stocks and otherwise. 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


pany, estimated at................s00es 619,034 50 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... i 250 74 
A MF I dB cadcdsascdaccccedccocceases 1,210 93 


Total Amount of Assets............. $13,820,468 16 16 


Six per cent. int on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1878, for which eertificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY. 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. AH. HH. MOORE, JOUN ELLIOTT, 
Lkwis CURTIS ALEXANDER V: BLAKE, 
CHARLES i. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 

23 LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
DAVID LAN GEORGE W_ LAN 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STU ART, 
FRANC cis SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 





WM. RGIS, tEDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, ILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS ETER V. KING 

jOMAS *. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 

HA HORACE K. THURBER, 
sont D. NEWLETT, A. VEN, 


AVE 
WILLIAM y. WEBB. Wit: IAM DE ‘GROOT 
CHARLES P: BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This C ducta tts bust 








under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 
pena Sacha 
Offices { 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental / Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brocklyn. 
pia tan 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 74 
Cash Capitul....... Staccccsesoocces 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus.......... bddbkcdneanueen 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 
rik iacititiinndacioniccnicnns 1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 
and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 





Palted States Bonds at market value..$1,064,250 00 
tate and other Bonds and Stocks.......... $40,674 50 
Cash on hand. 160,793 08 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds 

worth 289,510 00 
Monty e Loans (on 

f 125) 608,750 00 
Real Estate, office bi 

and Brooklyn 690,000 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 

Ge ctidadadecdéecdgpetativudescedies 142,084 54 
Interest and Rents accrued... .........++. 35,809 62 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 

$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 


JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


A. S. WINCHEST 

‘ Vice Preside = 

R. E. BrECHER, 
Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 











OF NEW YORK. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY Ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred.........+--ecessecees $6,121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878..........+.+ 896,289 26—$5,725,566 78 
Interest received and accrued........-.sese00 oes sssebe 2,264,560 48 


Less intcrest accrued, January Ist, 1878.........000++2 315,895 85—1,048,665 18—$7,674,231 91 
$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same.........$1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tions tO BANE.......-cccecccecccccccecs Cree ccccccecccecccsocccs 678,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances.........scesseccscesccccccees covese 231,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc... 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........... o 88,635 00 
ne Ie NN IIA a . 6:00 5k 5sd0K cs esesenodderpene eee corcccees 8,568 98 — $5,913,679 59 
aia ” $36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............++ $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
WON GAR AUE IDE BO) iin s seccsvesivndnscdecscviccsesses coepecesive 14,791,267 72 
EE TET ETT OTT Te ee ey ee ery) 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security).......... Mitebetandacpeeabhae 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)...........0-eeeeeeee ee esee 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annuu! premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1879........cecccccccccccccccccccccecs 379,839 09 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 


fm liabilities)........csccccccsecce seccecces ab a0nk ieseseooesense 146,834 75 
Agents’ balances...........ccsccrcccccccccccccccvcccvscccsevescces 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January lst, 1879........... eee 806,225 98 — $36,213,457 61 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New . 
York. 
Excess of market value of securities over COSt..........+00.0+ eseeee 623,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879............cceccecece eee $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January let, 1879............+++ $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............ccceeeeeeccoeeveece 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid ..............eeeeeeeeeeeees 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium. ..........0.scesccescceccccccecs 82,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........sseeceeecceecece 14,987 18— $34,025,858 50 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per Cont... cccccccccsccceccccccccccccccces 966046006000000 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,205 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent., over $6,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,473, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,282,144 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,400,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1578, $2,664,144 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,048,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary ist, 1879, $2,811,436. 


TRUSTEES. |. 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN MAIRS, DW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOomIS L. 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. S. FISHER, 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


J. F. SEYMOUR, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Supert ntendent of Agencies. 
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GREAT PREMIUMS 


TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, 
and in this respect it has surpassed all other similar journals. 


ITS NEW PREMIUMS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDCED 


Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1,000 Dlustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH---$9.00. 





Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in arrears) for Three Years, and $93; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if notin arrears, and two New Subscribers, and $9, 

can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, whether an old ora new Subscriber, can receive 
this Dictionary, a3 a PRESENT, by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ subscription, 
tn advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our office, orin Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 

express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. 

“WORCESTER” is now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 

mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 

Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and the 

majority of our most distinguished scholars, qnd is, besides, recognized as authority by the 

Departments of our National Government. It is also adopted by many of the Boards of 

Public Instruction. 


Rev. Joseph Cook’s New Books, 


ENTITLED 


“ Biology,” ‘‘ Transcendentalism,” “ Orthodoxy,” “‘ Conscience,” “‘ Heredity,” and “‘ Marriage.” 


Rev. JoserpH Cooxk’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ Biology,” ‘ Transcendentalism,”’ 
“ Orthodoxy,” “‘ Conscience,” ‘‘ Heredity,” and “Marriage,” embody, {n a revised and corrected 
form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in ®oston. They are published in handsome 
book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. (Retail Price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in 
advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 and receive THE INDEPENDENT for 
two years, and any two volumes, postpaid; or we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any 
one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. : 

i We can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from Octo- 
ber 1!th, 1877, to January Ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January Ist, 1879, for Fifty 
Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 


The Works of Charles Dickens. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs, Lee & Shepard, the well-known 
Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered THE INDEPENDENT for one 
year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 
(also postage paid), from the following list; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 
for THE INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 

. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and 

. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. American Notes. 506 pages. 

David Copperfield. 520 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expecta- 

Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. tions. 514 pages. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 580 pages. 18, Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 

Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 576 pages. 

Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 14, Uncommercial Traveler and additional 
580 pages. Christmas Stories. 356 pages. 

Little Dorritt. 504 pages, 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s 

Bleak House, 582 pages. History of England, Master Humphrey’s 

. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times, 570 Clock, etc. pages. 


pages. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE. = 


Any one of the Magnificent (~ Steel Engravings, 9 by the celebrated artist 
Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent, postage paid, by mail 
to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT 
for one year in advance—$3.00. 


“(LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, First Reav- | “CuarLes SuMNER.”” Fine Steel Engraving. 
ING OF THE ee tenga oy rll By Ritchie. 
Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. i. 
Size 26x38, Seema’ ites at tho Print ee _ Fine Steel En 
Stores, $20 each Engraving. graving. By Ritchie. 
“ AUTHORS OF THE UNITED States.” Fine | «py-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel En- 
Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. By graving. By Ritchie. 
Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most 
rominent authors of the United States, | ‘‘Epwin M.StTanTon.” Fine Steel Engraving. 
‘ormer price at the Print Stores $15 each. By Ritchie. 


“UTHE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 


This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) 
will ‘ sent, <4 mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50 or it will be given away as & pre- 
mium to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion, in advance. 

REMEMBER that any one of the — yn cong —— po excepted, — 
is given for $9. with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to any pe’ 
me $3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ‘ADVANCE. We give but 0 f Premium 
for ONE Year’s Subscription. 


See Nrogasrn 


- 











Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, 





CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. President. 
ee cd ee 
‘Reskience 15 East Siat st, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. 





951 Broadway, Wee York 
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Young wn Old. 


A SPRING SONG. 


BY ELLA W. RICKER. 








SprInG is coming! Spring is coming! 
Do you hear her merry song ? 

Do you catch the wild bee’s humming, 

And the notes that are the summing 
Of the joy that thrills along, 

At her smiling, at her smiling, 
‘Through a thousand happy hearts? 

Have you felt that smile beguiling 

All your very soul, and wiling 
Love by many magic arts ? 


She is singing, she is singing 
All the way, in cadence sweet ; 
While the birds’ clear notes are ringing 
And the lovely flowers are springing 
Into bloom beneath her feet, 
As she passes, as she passes 
Through the brown and barren fields, 
And the desolate morasses, 
Soon o’erspread with tender grasses, 
Each a wealth of verdure yields. 


Hear the plashing, hear the plashing 
Of the long-imprisoned rills, 

As they haste to meet her, dashing 

Off their icy chains, and splashing 
Over stones and tiny hills, 

In their gladness, in their gladness, 
In their blithe and joyous mirth ; 

Leaping wildly in their madness, 

Chasing every trace of sadness 
Wrought by Winter from the earth, 


Let our voices, let our voices 

Rise to join the choral strain ! 
For, while Nature’s heart rejoices, 
Bursting forth in merry noises, 

How can we our lips refrain 
From the praises, from the praises 

Of the Lord who rules the earth ; 
Who the buried flowers raises, 
Making bright the gloomy places, 

And through death to life gives birth ? 








CAL'S SECURITY. 
A BOY’S STORY OF MARBLE TIME. 





BY LILLIE E. BARR, 


MARBLE time had come again. But what 
was the use of marble time, without any 
marbles? And having no marbles would 
not be so bad if all the other fellows had 
none. 

But there was the boy with the blue rib- 
bon round his hat, who had just moved 
into the brown-stone front next door; and 
he had a bag full of marbles. And such a 
bag! It was made of a fifteen-cent United 
States flag, with the stars all down at the 
bottom and ared ribbon through the top. 
And sucha show as he was making of it 
and the marbles! 

Cal leaned his head against the iron rail- 
ing of the fire-escape, and tricd to count the 
agates, alleys, and common marbles; but it 
was of no use. There were too many. So 
he sighed disconsolately, and wished and 
wished and wished that he was rich. 

“For then he could—” But here his re- 
flections were cut short by the boy below 

\ looking up at him. After a deliberate stare 
on the part of both boys, the boy with the 
marbles selected eight—all of them agates 
too—and began to arrange them for a game, 
glancing up at Cal occasionally as he did so. 

This done, he walked all round them sev- 
eral times. Then, stuffing the star-span- 
gled bag, with its wealth of marbles, into 
his pocket, he looked up and called: 

“Helloa, there!” 

“Helloa!” answered Cal. 

“Can you play marbles?” 

hat a question to ask a boy who was 
nine years old and had been to public 
school! At any other time Cal would have 
Tegarded it asa kind of insult and a chal- 
lenge to fight. But just now he had the 
marble fever very badly; so he answered, 

With alacrity; 

“Of course, I can play marbles,” 

“Come down and have a game.” 

“Til ask Mother. 

“All right! Dll go open the area-door,” 
“hg out the blue-ribbon boy, as he disap- 

Peared through the window. 

¢ door was open as Cal reached the 
tidewalk; and, scorning the common way 
entering a yard by the gate, he leaped 
n fence, and was soon standing be- 

the marble ring. 

“What is your name?” 

‘ Colvin Clinton. What's yours?” 

«, Walter Ray. Get any marbles?” 

Net one.” 





“‘Come ahead. It’s you first.” 

“This yard is not quite even,” said Cal, 
as his first shot missed. 
sidewalk to play.” 

“‘All right. You pick up the marbles, 
while I get the bag out of my pocket.” 


‘‘ What a splendid bag that is!” said Cal. 


‘* Let me see it in my hands, won’t you?” 

“* My aunt made that bag for me.” 

“It’s bully!” 

“We have just moved here,” remarked 
Walter, as he dropped the last agate in the 
bag. 

“‘I[ know. Have you not got any sisters 
or brothers?” 

‘‘No; there’s only me. But I've got an 
aunt, and my pa says she is the smartest. 
woman in the United States.” 

‘* What can she do?” 

“She can talk all the dead languages, 
and write, and lecture, and play, and sing, 
and she’s going to be married next month.” 

“Vl bet she isn’t as smart as my sister 
Lena,” said Cal, as he drew a ring on the: 
sidewalk. 

‘Oh! now. What can she do?” 

“‘She can knit a worsted ball, all kinds: 
of colors; and it will bounce splendidly.” 

Walter was vanquished, and turned his: 
attention upon a handful of marbles. Pres- 
ently he said: ‘‘If you will get your sister 
to knit me a ball like that, I will give you 
three dozen marbles, and a flag to make a 


bag like this.” 
‘«She’ll do it. Lena will do anything for 
me. You just wait while I run and ask. 


her.” 

In a few minutes Cal returned, his eyes 
sparkling with delight. ‘I told you Lena. 
would. She is the véry best sister in the: 
whole world.” 

One afternoon, about a week afterward, 
when Cal had got his marbles and Walter 
his worsted ball, Cal came in from play, 
tired and hungry, and found that there was. 
no supper for him but two slices of dry 
bread and a cup of water. 

Lena turned away her head, to hide her 
tears, as she said: ‘‘ Cal, try and save some 
for your breakfast, dear; for that is all there 
is in the house and we can get no more 
credit.” 

‘Did Mother and you have some, Lena?” 

“Oh, yes! We had plenty.” 

But Cal could not eat the last bread there 
was in the house. He just took a bite out 
of one slice. ‘‘ Lena, I will have to bea 
heap hungrier thanI am now to eat dry 
bread,” and he pushed away his plate, with 
pretended indifference. ‘‘I guess I'll go 
out until I find my appetite.” 

* But, Cal, do try and eat.” 

*«1’ll come back soon, Lena.” 

In a few minutes he was standing before 
a door with three gilt balls over it. He 
pushed it open and entered. 

‘Well now, little boy, what will you 
have?” said a woman, with a fat, good- 
natured face. 

‘« Please, ma’am, I want to pawn my mar- 
bles and my ball and my bag.” And there 
was a big lump in Cal’s throat, as he laid the 
beautiful United-States-flag bag upon the 
counter. 

‘“‘We don’t take things like this was,” 
said the woman. 

‘Oh! yes, ma’am. Please, ma’am, do. 
It’s all I’ve got, and Mother and Lena have 
not any bread for supper, or breakfast, 
either. Oh! please take them, ma’am!” 

“T gives you twenty cents for them.” 

‘Yes, ma’am. Please, ma'am,” said Cal, 
his eyes full of joy. 

The woman gave him the money, and a 
yellow slip of paper, muttering that it 
was ‘‘ just twenty cents thrown away.” But 
Cal did not wait to hear her remark. He 
was too eager to reach his home. 

He found Lena and his mother busy with 
some store sewing, which they were trying 
to finish by the next morning. ‘‘ Mother,” 
said Cal, ‘‘ may I have a piece of that twine 
in your work-basket?” — 

‘‘To besure you may, Cal.” 

So Cal took the twine, and, carefully 
dropping the twenty cents into the basket, 
he ran down-stairs. 

When he came in again, Lena’s first words 
were: ‘‘Cal, Mother has found twenty cents 
in her work-basket. Was it not a God- 
send? Now we can, at least, have plenty of 
bread for all.” 


Cal did not see Walter again till quite late. 


the following evening. Then it was with a 


“‘Let us go on the, 





“Where have you been, and what is the 
matter with you, Cal?” said Walter, as he 
slipped his arm over Cal’s shoulder. 

“Why, you see, Walter, since Father 
went West we have not heard from him, 
and we have been getting poorer and poorer. 
There wasn’t enough bread in the house last 
night, and I pawned my marbles; only you 
must not tell Mother and Lena, because I 
dropped the twenty cents into Mother’s 
basket, and she thinks, you see, that she had 
forgotten them there.” 

‘‘Pshaw! Cal. That does not matter. I 
mean about the marbles. You can have 
just as many of mine as you want. Come, 
don’t look like you were going to cry.” 

‘‘That isn’t all, Walter. I have been 
looking for work.” 

“‘ And can’t you find any?” 

“ Yes; that is, I can, if somebody will go 
with me and say I am a respectable, honest 
boy.” 

“Why, I'll go with you, Cal. Right now, 
if you want me to.” 

“‘The gentleman said I must come to-mor- 
row morning, and either bring a note or 
somebody to speak for me.” 

“Allright! Then we'll go first thing in 
the morning. Come on, now, and let’s have 
a game, Cal.” 

The game was cheerfully played; for Cal 
never doubted for an instant Walter’s suit- 
ability as security for himself. So, the next 
morning, when the two boys entered Mr. 
John Bamburry’s priyate office, there was a 
bright, confident look on Cal’s face; and it 
went a long way toward winning a favor- 
able impression for him. 

‘Well, my lad, have you brought me the 
security for your good behavior? ” 

‘‘ There he is, sir!” said Cal, proudly, as 
he laid his hand upon Walter’s shoulder. 

‘‘ And who are you, may I ask?” said Mr. 
Bamburry, wheeling his chair right round 
in front of Walter. 

“‘l’m Walter Ray, sir. And I live next 
door to Cal, and I know he is the best fellow 
that ever lived, sir.” 

“You do? Well, how do you know it, 
Mr. Walter Ray?” 

‘‘Because, when his mother and Lena did 
not have anything to eat, he took the agatcs 
I gave him and pawned them; and when I 
asked him about them, he just up and told 
me the truth. And he did not go bragging 
to his mother and Lena about it, either; but 
just put the twenty cents where his mother 
could find them. Now, I call that being a 
square fellow!” 

‘‘Have you the pawn ticket now, Cal?” 
said Mr. Bamburry, wiping his glasses care- 
fully. 

“‘ Here it is, sir.” 

Mr. Bamburry took it, and, placing it on 
his desk, said: ‘‘I will take Mr. Walter 
Ray’s security. You can go to work at 
once. Your wages will be three dollars a 
week, Your business is to wait on my 
office. Good-morning, Mr. Walter Ray. I 
hope you will not have to repent going se- 
curity for Calvin.” 

“IT shall never give him cause tg, sir,” 
answered Cal. 

That evening, when Cal went home, he 
had three dollars, and his marbles, and his 
bag, and his ball in his pocket; for the very 
first errand Mr. Bamburry sent him was to 
redeem his pledged playthings, 

Lena was watching for him; for she had 
good news also for him, and there was the 
nicest kind of dinner all ready and waiting 
his arrival. 

‘Why, Mother, where did this fine din- 
ner come from?” 

Then Mrs. Clinton explained how Walter 
Ray had told his mother all about the pawn- 
ing of the marbles and his going security 
for Cal; and Mrs. Ray had brought the festi 
val dinner herself, and had, moreover, given 
Lena and her mother plenty of good work 
to do. 

Then Cal produced his three dollars, and 
put them in his mother’s hand, with lots of 
loving kisses; and he ate a splendid dinner, 
and five minutes after it Walter and he 
were deep in the mysteries of a new game. 

And I must say that, if Cal’s marbles had 
any private feelings about being in pawn, 
they kept it to themselves, and rolled as 
sihoothly and hit as truly as ever; and the 
United-States-flag bag looked as fresh and 
preezy ea though it was quite ready to de- 
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—y $+ | 
tired, troubled look that he answered Wal- | mand satisfaction from the first person who 
} ter’s whistle for him. dared to question its right to go into a pawn- 


shop, if it had a mind to. 

P. 5.—I must say to all that Calvin kept 
his word loyally, and never gave his friend 
Walter the least cause to regret having be- 
come security for his good behavior. 





BENKEI AND THE BELL 
A JAPANESE LEGEND. 
BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


On one of the hills overlooking the blue 
sky’s mirror of Lake Biwa stands the an- 
cient monastery of Miidera, which was 
founded over 1200 years ago by the pious 
Mikado Tenchi. 

Near the entrance, ona platform construct- 
ed of stoutest timbers, stands a bronze bell, 
five and a half feet high. It has on it none 
of the superscriptions so commonly found 
on Japanese bells, and, though its surface is 
covered with scratches, it was once as bril- 
liant as a mirror. This old bell, which is 
visited by thousands of people from all parts 
of Japan, who come to wonder at it, is re- 
markable for many things. Over two thou 
sand years ago (say the bonzes) it hung in 
the Temple of Gion Shoja, in India, which 
Buddha built. After his death it got into 
the possession of the Dragon King of the 
World under the Sea. When the hero, 
Toda the Archer, shot the great centipede, 
the enemy of the Queen of the Under World, 
she presented him with many treasures, 
Among them was this great bell, which she 
caused to be landed on the shores of the 
lake. Toda, however, was not able to re- 
move it; so he presented it to the monks at 
Miidera. With great labor, it was brought 
to the hill-top and hung in their belfry, 
where it rung out daily matins and orisons, 
filling the lake and hillsides with sweet 
melody. 

It was one of the rules of the Buddhists 
that no woman should be allowed to ascend 
the hill or enter the monastery of Miidera. 
The bonzes associate females and wicked 
influences together. Hence the prohibition. 

A noted beauty of Kioto, hearing of the 
polished face of the bell, resolved, in spite 
of the law against her sex, to ascend the 
hill, and there to dress her hair and powder 
her face before the mirror-like surface of the 
bell. ‘‘The bell shall see me, and I the 
bell,” said she. So, selecting an hour at 
which she knew the priests would be too 
busy at study of the sacred rolls to notice 
her, she ascended the hill and entered the 
belfry. Looking into the smooth surface, 
she saw her own sparkling eyes, her cheeks 
flushed rosy with exercise, her dimples 
playing, and then her whole form reflected 
as in her own silver mirror, before which 
she daily sat. Charmed as much by the 
vastness as by the brilliancy of the reflec- 
tion, she stretched forth her hand, and, 
touching her finger-tips to the bell, prayed 
aloud that she might possess a mirror of 
equal size and brightness. 

But the bell was outraged at the impiety 
of the woman’s touch, and the cold metal 
shrunk back, leaving a hollow place and 
spoiling the even surface of the bell. From 
that time forth the bell gradually lost its 
polish and became dull and finally dark, 
like other bells. ‘There was one Benkei, a 
monk inthe rival monestary of Hiyeisan, 
who became possessed of a mighty desire to 
steal the great bell and hang it up at 
Hiyeisan. So one night he went over 
to Miidera hill, and cautiously crept up 
to the belfry, and unhooked it from the 
great iron link which held it. How to get 
it to the foot of the mountain was now the 
question. Should he let it roll down, the 
monks at Miidera would hear it bumping 
over the stones. Norcould he carry it in 
his arms; for it was too big around (sixteen 
feet) for him to graspand hold. He could 
not put his head inside of it, like a candle 
in a snuffer; for then he would not be able 
to see his way down. So, climbing into 
the belfry, he pulled out the cross-beam 
with the iron link, and, hanging on the bell, 
put the beam on his shoulder, to carry it in 
tembimbo style (like a pair of scales). He 
had nothing but his lantern to hang on the 
other end of the beam to balance the bell. 
So it was a prodigiously hard task to carry 
his burden the six or seven miles distance 
to Hiyeisan. It was “trying to balance a 





bronze bell with a paper lantern,” as says 
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the proverb, The task made him puff and 
blow and sweat, until he was as hungry asa 
badger. He finally succeeded in hooking it 
up on Hiyeisan. Then all the fellow priests 
of Benkei got up, though at night, to wel- 
come him. They admired his bravery and 
strength, and wished him to strike the bell 
at once, to show their joy. 

‘No, I. won't lift a hammer or sound a 
note till you make me some soup. I'm ter- 
ribly hungry,” said Benkei, sitting down on 


a cross-piece of the belfry and wiping his 
forehead with his cowl. 

Then the priests got out the iron soup- 
pot, five feet in diameter, and, kindling a 
fire, made a huge mess of soup and served 
it to Benkei. The lusty monk supped bowl 
after bow] of the steaming nourishment, 
until the pot was empty. 

Mi il said he, ‘‘you may sound the 

So five or six of the young bonzes mount- 
ed the platform, and seized the rope that 
held the heavy log suspended from the roof, 
Tie manner of striking the bell was to pull 
back the log several feet, then to let go the 
rope; catching it again, to hold back the log 
after the rebound. 

At the first stroke the bell quivered and 
rolled out a most mournful and solemn 
sound, which, as it softened and died away, 
changed into the distinct murmur: ‘‘I want 
to go back to Miidera! I want to go back 
to Miidera! I want to go back to— — M— 
i—i—de—ra—ra—a—a—a!” 

“* Naru hodo!” said the priests. ‘‘ What 
a strange bell! It wants to go back to 
Miidera. Itis not satisfied with our ring- 
ing.” 

‘‘Ah! I know what is the matter.” said 
the aged abbot. ‘‘ It must be sprinkled with 
holy water of Hiyeisan. Then it will be 
happy with us. Ho! page, bring hither the 
deep sea-shell full of sacred water.” 

So the pure white shell full of the con- 
secrated water was brought, together with 
the holy man’s brush, made of silvery white 
hair from the mane of the sacred white 
horse. Dipping it in the water, the abbot 
sprinkled the bell inside and out, saying: 
“TI dedicate thee, O bell, to Hiyeisam 
Now strike!” said he, signaling to the bell- 
pullers. 

Again the young men mounted the plat- 
form, drew back the log with a lusty pull, 
and let fly. ‘‘ M—m—m—m—mi—i—de—ra 
—ra—ye—e—e—ko—o—o—o” (Miidera yé- 
ko. I want to go back to Miidera) moaned 
out the homesick bell. 

This so enraged Benkei that he rushed to 
the rope, waved the monks aside, and, seiz- 
ing the rope, strained every muscle to jerk 
the beam its entire length afield. Then let 
fly the ponderous log, with force enough to 
crack the bell. Fora moment the dense 

volume of sound filled the ears of all like a 
storm; but as the vibration softened away 
the bell whined out ‘‘ Miidera—mi—mi— 
de—de—ra—a—a—ye—e—e—ko—o—o—o” 
(I want to go back to Miidera). 

Whether struck at morning, noon, or 
night, the bell said the same words. No 
matter when, by whom, how hard, or how 
gently it was struck, the bell moaned the 
one plaint, as if crying: ‘‘ I want to go back 
to Miidera. I want to go back to Miidera.” 

At last Benkei, in a rage, unhooked the 
bell, shouldered it, beam and all, and set off 
to take it back. Carrying the bell to the 
top of Hiyeisan, he set it down, and, giving 
it a kick, rolled it down the valley toward 

Miidera, and left it there. Then the Miide- 

ra bonzes hungitupagain. Since that time 

the bell has completely changed its note, un- 
til now it is just like other bells in sound 
and behavior. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York.) 





THE FALLACY. 

We received so many correct answers to this 
problem that we have a harder-task than any 
of the puzzlers to determine the name of the 
one to whom the prize should be sent—even a 
more hopeless question to settle than a corre- 
spondent sets herself when she wishes to know 
if “‘Puzzledom” should be addressed “ Miss, 
Mrs., or Mr.”” (We take this public opportun- 
ity of answering, Yes.) 
All the papers were so carefully prepared 
that our only refuge is in selecting what seems 
to be the best explanation from among those 
calling for no diagram : 


“Bostox Latin SCHOOL, April 19th, 1870. 
“ Pussles:—I answer the query of M. M.in his pus 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





you cannot get a rectangle having an additional 
square inch, unless it is made of India rubber. The 
fallacy is that by this arrangement of the pieces you 
appear to have a rectangle 5 by 13, while they do not, 
in fact, form a true rectangle. The lines which bisect 
the two rectangles do not incline at the same angle. 
The line of the larger inclines 2 inches in the 56. The 
other inclines 8 inches in the 8 inches of length; the 
difference 140. Hence, the line which appears to 
bisect your so-called 5 by 13 rectangle is not a straight 
line. The extension of the line which bisects the 8 by 
5 rectangle to its base line would not be the same as 
the line which bisects the 8 by 8 rectangle. The base 
of the former prolonged to the point where the exten- 
sion of the bisecting line intersects it would not be 13, 
but 1244 inches. Norman F. HESSELTINE.” 

Following are the names of those from whom 


correct answers were received : 


Henry H. Hosford, ‘‘ Surveyor” Abraham 8. 
Underhill, George L. Fox, Norman F, Hessel- 
tine, W. M. Ellis, F.C. Fernald, Wm. Stuart, 
Morris Lillie, C. F. Boyden, “H. H. H.,” “T. 
H. D.,” George B. Clarke, Theodore T. Young, 
W.8. Jarboe, Mrs. R. H. Howard, Edmund R. 
Angell, C. M. Mead, E. J. Coleman, W. C. 
Marsh, B. I. Stoddard, Arthur L. Perry, John 
Waring, Jessie L. Bellows, 8. 8. Brooks, J. M. 
Hurd, 8. H. Hinckley, A. H. Walters, Walter C. 
Hagar, “‘ Mab,’’ Willard 8. Ballen, W. M. Mc- 
Dowell, Hattie Price, James A. Williamson, 8. 
8. Bogert, Mary L. Greenleaf, James Y. McKee, 
H. B. Lamb, T. McClintock, E. R. Heilman, J. 
B. Dunn, Jessie M. Hughes, Chas. W. Drum- 
mond, C. P. Leahn, “‘ Box 64,” John F. Hath- 
eway, He'en Merriman, “ Phil,’’ ‘“*C. W. D.,” 
g. WW. i , Isadora E. Tuttle, M. A. Brown- 
ell, Findicy Collins, Job Mansir, Fred G. W. 
Runk, H. M. Atkinson, F. G. Hobson, “ Clag- 
gan,” George E. Beers, J. M. Ruthrauff, Wm. 
A. Moore, W. P. Lawry, I. Henry Johnson, 
Jessie Pyle, J. Taylor, John N. Klingber, James 
McIntyre, Lilian Jones, L. R. Burleigh, E. T. 
Quimby, Albert H. Tucker, G. 8. Smith, Wil- 
liam A. Powell, “George P. Whittlesey,” 
“Gideon A. Burgess,’”? W. 8. Holbrook, J. R. 
Corning, “ X. L.,’” Fred Van Zandt, Dana C. 
Barber, ‘‘ Jay Ess,’”’ 8. P. Boynton, J. H. Blan- 
chard, Benj. L. Webb, John G. Breckinridge, 
Bertha Thatcher, W. H. Smith, Henry Thayer, 
Thomas A. Fenstermaker, Chas. 8. Andrews, 
R. A. Beard, “ Dudley,” J. C. Hill, “‘ D. W.C. 
8.,”" “ Nix,”? Wm. Stuart. 
OROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 

My first is in Reading, but not in Penn.; 
My second’s in poultry, but not tn hen ; 
My third is in butter, but not in bread ; 
My fourth {is in horror, but not in dread ; 
My fifth is in silver, but not in gold ; 
My sixth fs in wrapping, but not in fold; 
My seventh’s in fullness, but not in all; 
My eighth is in bilious, but not in gall ; 
My ninth fs in solar, but not in light ; 
My tenth is in duel, but not in fight ; 
My eleventh’s in Boston, but not in place; 
My twelfth is in Hamburg, but not in lace ; 
My thirteenth’s in tattle, but not in speech ; 
My fourteenth’s in sandy, but not in beach. 
My fifteenth’s in ether, but not in air; 
My sixteenth’s in fairness, but not in fair ; 
My whole is the name of a man highly 

honored in the country. M. B. H. 


REBUSES. 
: 
My first is to labor; my second is of a time 
not equal to labor; and my whole depends 
upon the strength of my second. 
I. 
My first is an animal; my second is a prom- 
inent leader in the world of letters; my third 
holds a prominent position in the world of 
matter ; and my whole is the same as my first. 
M. B. HL 
ENIGMA, 
I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 9, 3, 14, 18, 16 is to carouse. 
My 2, 13, 15, 6 is one who succeeds another. 
My 1, 5, 4, 17, 8 is an article of furniture. 
My 12, 10, 7 is a convulsive sigh. 
My 11, 5, 12, 1 is swift in motion. 
My whole is the name of an opera. 
LEL 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
Resuses:—1. Mush-room. 2. Toad-stool. 
8, Flip-pant. 4. Mill-race. 
Ripp.e :—Abate. 
BEHEADED RuYME :—Stowing. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. WORD SQUARB. 
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BLATCHLEY'S 


HORIZONTAL 


ICE CREAM FREEZER 
‘ Sizes, 8 to 40 Quarts. 
PKICES OF FAMILY SIZES: 
Saree O88 | Geare:-:---gFS:88 
The maont oo econom Teal freezer id the world. Will pro- 


duce three quarts of finest q y Ice consum- 
ing less than four pounds of ice F five minutes’ time, 


0.G. BLATOHLEY, 440 Market St., Phila. 


SAMMIS & BOLTON 


Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 


PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trou- 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the city 
who sell the same line of goods. 

Our Stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French Manufactures. 


FIT GUARANTEED. 
SAMPLES sent on application. 
HIRAM SAMMIS, JOHN P. BOLTON. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTBNTIOF it ISITION, pryorces, NOW ON 
Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 

ANCIENT POTTERY, 


u fr 
- INA re mf SEVEES and DRESDEN, 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREE, TN. Y. 


COX & SONS, vorvor. 


18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


CHURCH AND at aa ART FURNITURE, 
ME’ WORK AND STAINED @ 
DECORATIONS, DWE CHU SCH 


List of CATALOGUES on application. 
THE 
GYROCHROME, or 
PRISMATIC 5°, 
mecnanical 
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A SEIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, 
Magical Beautifier, 


elicite a clear, transparent complexion, free from Tan, 
Freckles, or Moth Patches, and for this reason, as well 
as for the innocence and purity of its ingredients, hag 
long maintained a prominent place in public estima- 
tion and in ladies’ boudours. We have thousands of 
testimonials to this effect from distinguished artists 
and celebrated belles. Every woman should be beauti- 
ful, just as every man should be dutiful. To insure this, 
the “ human face divine” must be free from all spot 
or blemish. Nothing will do this so well and so harm- 
less as Gouraud’s Cream. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
instantly superfluous hair, without injury to the skin, 
Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprictor, 


48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


Church 
Furniture, 


J.& KR, LAMB, 


59 CARMINE STREET, REY, ‘YORK. 
Sixth Avenue cars pags th 


$2: tna Soong brtoting Yen 2x8 


Leads, T. Png 
Ul for '$3. 
see. Stamp for Catalogue. 

ne gorse Ninth Street, 
iphine D 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


V ASELIN EK, 


Grand Modal at tho Philadelphia Sxpoitn, 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the 
treatment of wounds, burns, ae. outs, skin diseases, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. 

ean for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, Pp, and diph- 
cod apa approved by the leading physicians of Eu- 


rope and A 




















a. he tolled articles made many Pag poten as 
made camphor 60a) 
are superior to an vany alnallas ones. -_ 
"eRY THEM. 
25 and 50-cent sizes of all our 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





The Chief of Healing Compounds. 


HENRY’S 
Carbolic Salve 


The Most Powerful Healing Agent 
ever Discovered. 
Physicians give it the highest recommendations 


t@ POINTS TO BE BORNE IN MIND. 
Carbolic Salve positively cures the worst sores. 
Carbolic Salve instantly allays the pain of burns. 
Carbolic Save cures all cutaneous eruptions. 
Carbolic Salve removes pimples and blotches. 
Carbolic Salve will cure cuts and bruises. 


Henry’s Carbolic Salve 


ranks at the head of all Salves, Ointments, ond o= 
Healing Compounts, and has achieved a r rep 
utation and has a larger gale than any 0 
preparation. The most 


VIRULENT SORES AND ucens 


have been o with wondrous rapidity b by the use of 
Carbolic Cy and it is no’ almost uni- 
versely by sepeldons throughout the country in 


Testim: pie from the most res; 
d otherwise, are —_ iy aceunraltng 
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Harm nd Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wtil be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


ABOUT A FEW PLANTS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








THERE are a few plants that combine the good 
qualities of hardiness, abundance of bloom, 
elegance, show, and that require but little care. 
They need to be understood in order to get the 
best of them, and then a very little labor will 
supply a farmer’s home with an abundance of 
flowers, without calling the wife from her 
cheese or the man from his corn-field. 

1, First of all, the Perennial Phlox. These 
should be set in a moderately rich bed, but 
any decent soil will serve. Plant them about 
three feet apart, for they soon filla large diame- 
ter with their magnificent heads of bloom. 
Select as among the very good ones Juliet 
Russel, Abdul Khan, President Paque, Madame 
de Vatey, Madame Aubin, Surprise; but the 
list of fine varieties is very long. Tolengthen the 
bloom of the Phlox, remove the tuft each spring 
into a new bed. The roots left in the ground 
will send up shoots, that will bloom long after 
the established plants have passed their flowers. 

2. The English Hollyhocks. These are 
nominally biennials, but may be made to live 
and bloom for many years. The cause of 
death is generally the water that soaks in where 
the blossom-stalks have died away. This can 
be prevented by dividing the roots, resetting, 
and covering with a loose litter of weeds. A 
bed of all colors is grand ; but to our taste beds 
of self colors are still finer. You can hardly 
imagine anything richer than a clump of pure 
blacks, or anything more pure and spiritual 
than one of pure white. Such beds should be 
set in rocks and corners, a little away from 
walks or roads. 

8. Clove Carnations. Get the seed and sow 
itin your cold-frame in summer. Transplant the 
next spring, and you will have six weeks of 
enjoyment over the sweetest, most lovely of all 
flowers. With a slight covering, they will en- 
dure the coldest winters and last for years. 
They seed so abundantly that, with a little care, 
you can keep your stock always good. Set at 
least two plants together, so that, if one prove 
poor, it can be cut out without making a breach 
in the bed. 

4. With little trouble, there is a vast amount 


' of satisfaction in finer sorts of Sweet Williams, 


cultivated precisely as directed for Carnations. 

We have thus allowed for four beds for the 
farmer’s wife. Suppose them to be filled with 
tulips and hyacinths for April. The plants 
named above will follow in due time, and a 
third succession be secured with (1) Asters, (2) 
Stocks, (3) Petunias, (4) Geraniums. These last 
will fill up the season and furnish a good assort- 
ment of plants for later bloom in the window. 

Tothe above list one who desires may add 
the Bee or Perennia) Larkspur, which should 
be grown as a single lawn plant and will delight 
every beholder. The Scarlet Salvia or Sage, 
which unfortunately is not hardy. 

For a tropical bed, easily grown, plant a group 
of Ricinus sanguineus, raised from seed in a 
pan or hot-bed—say three plants, eight feet 
apart. Between them set Cannas and Striped 
Maize. Let Canary Bird Flowers run over and 
about the Ricinus and chink in as many, 
Gladiolus as you can. This will make a showy 
informal bed, that will give satisfaction. 

Cutrow, N. ¥. 





GERANIUMS. 


Ir is safe to assert that among the bedding 
plants in use within a few years the Geranium 
is unequaled. Fortunately, the number now 
in this class of plants is so great that they may 
become the staple of many groups in the same 
garden or yard, without an apparent sacrifice 
of variety. Formed in parterres by themselves, 
mixed with annuals, or grouped in almost any 
way, they become a crowning excellence. I 
counted more than 200 of the Golden Bronze 
among other Geraniums in the grounds belong- 
ing to a public institution, and amid all the 
variety of fine plants and gorgeous flowers the 
foliage of the Bronze was conspicuously beauti- 
ful. Having fresh importations from all parts 
of the world, we may ultimately obtain some- 
thing better than Geraniums ; but, in the mean- 
time, we shall do well to utilize what we have 
and seek for their undeveloped capabilities. 

We read a good deal of European styles of 
gardening—of ribbon planting; of grouping 
the same kind and different kinds of plants. 
Our own people are doing something in this 
line, and will, doubtless, do much more in 
future; and in the doing will find that Geraniums 
of some sort may, with advantage, enter into 
almost any combination. One occasionally 
sees things worth mentioning. Very good in 
its effect was a large circular bed that I saw 
near one corner of a lawn. For a center was a 
plant of Ricinus Sanguineus, about ten feet 








high; then a row of tall Cannas around it; 
then a circle of Salvia Splendens, and another 
of Golden Bronze Geraniums, with an edging 
of Sedum that harmonized with the velvet turf 
that reached ft. So people are beginning to 
think of showy and attractive corners in their 
yards, as ladies study up pretty corners for 
their parlors. 

Another admirable group which has come 
under my observation commenced, at the edge 
of the circle, with Blue Lobelia; then came a 
thickly-set line of Mountain-of-Snow Geranium ; 
against that another of Double Pink Gera- 
nium—Madam Lemoine ; while the center was 
a mass of dark Heliotrope, laden with sweet 
flowers. One acquainted with these plants 
needs no very active imagination to see the ex- 
quisite beauty of this arrangement, The plants 
were all vigorous, properly trimmed, and made 
shapely—the only conditions upon which veg- 
etation of any kind looks well. We all know 
that a large mass of Scarlet Geraniums, sur- 
rounded with Rocket or Tom Thumb Candy- 
tuft, and edged with a blue annual, gives the 
national colors in a most pleasing form. 


There are annuals as enduring in their bloom 
as Geraniums which may appropriately be 
planted with them. Of such are Viscaria, 
Ageratum Mexicanum, Browallia, and I should 
place Drummond Phlox and Eschscholtzia first 
on the list, but for their procumbent habits. 
There are good plants that have hardly enough 
color or character to form beds by themselves. 
A mass of Lantanas is immensely improved by 
a few plants of the Jewel Geranium, so disposed 
as not to hide the sprays of Lantana or be 
hidden by them. 

To use Geraniums in this way would be very 
expensive, it may be urged. I reply that there 
are many people who do not mind the expense, 
so that their grounds may be ornamented. 
Unfortunately, some have nothing but money 
to spend—no time to give the subject. Consult- 
ing a florist helps but little, for he knows noth- 
ing of the place or situation and often fails to 
recommend what is needed. The planting of 
trees and shrubs is always with reference to 
walks, and drives, and fine views from the 
house, so that there must be adaptation of 
smaller plants to places. There must be reasons 
for planting this, that, or the other, out of the 
variety from which we have to choose. 


The purchaser often makes a heavy outlay 
and places his stock in the hands of an unskill- 
ful gardener. The consequence is that some 
things live and some die. Nothing is where it 
should be and everything is unsatisfactory. 
Out of patience with the florist and wishing 
the gardener in Joppa, ete., etc., the man may 
yet find the principal fault in himself, in not 
knowing what he wanted or what would thrive 
on his premises. A person cannot make a fine 
picture unless he have the thoughts, habits, and 
genius of an artist. But,though one have no 
time to study this subject, he may still have 
Geranium beds, and probably this is the safest 
investment that he can make. 

Those who are able to depend upon them- 
selyes for bedding plants may multiply Gera- 
niums at pleasure. We are told to take slips 
in July and August to make plants for next 
summer’s bloom. Very few of us can spare 
cuttings in any considerable number from our 
beds at that season, good as the advice un- 
doubtedly is. 
ber, kept them close and shaded for a week 
or more, then exposed them to the heat 
and light of a south window, dropping a thick, 
heavy curtain behind them, and they have 
rooted well and grown during the autumn as if in 
a greenhouse. Water must be used very spar- 
ingly. Failure comes nearly always from too 
much moisture. 

If we cannot get slips before the frost de- 
stroys the beauty of the bed, they may be 
taken even at that time, if managed skillfully. 
Instead of planting each in a tiny pot (which is 
the proper way), put a dozen or more in a ten- 
inch pot, place them mostly at the sides, so 
that each shall have but little space and little 
soil. Give this pot bottom heat for ten days. 
But how shall we do it? one inquires. Have 
you not a reservoir of hot water in the kitchen ? 
Perhaps you have a base-burner with a flat top 
in the dining-room. Any woman with interest 
in the subject may safely be trusted to manage 
a little matter like this. Necessity is the mother 
of invention. ; 

The old leaves having been destroyed by the 

frost, fresh ones will start in three or four 
days from their axils ;and ifthe young plants 
be well cared for during the winter they will 
be fine for bedding in the spring. Even with 
less trouble, without bottom heat, the cuttings 
will become rooted during the winter, if the 
pot is kept in a warm room. And, although 
looking like little more than sticks when 
planted, yet, with roots below and buds above, 
they will make a very fair display through the 
summer. It is best to have good-sized plants 
to start with in the spring; but, if that is im- 
possible, we may do the next best thing. Only 
let us be sure to haye plenty of Geraniums for 
our ornamental gardening.— American Garden, 


I have taken cuttingsin Septem- : 
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SPRING CHICKENS. 
HOW BEST DEVELOPED. 


THE poultry interest is an increasing one in 
this country and there is room for ite further 
development. Consumers are slowly coming 
to the conviction that eggs are an economical, 
as well asa wholesome food, and the market for 
early spring chickens has never been fully sup- 
plied. By the census of 1870 the meat product 
of the United States, including beef, pork, and 
mutton, was valued at a little less than four 
hundred millions of dollars. The statistics of 
poultry are not given fully; but, on the supposi- 
tion that each family on the average consumes 
two dozen eggs per week and twenty dollars’ 
worth of poultry per year, the value is greater 
than that of the entire meat product. We 
allude to this simply to show farmers that the 
poultry business is not so insignificant as they 
sometimes suppose ; and we are confident that, 
if they will keep flocks of forty to fifty hens, 
and give them the same care which they now 
bestow on their cows, they will find them to 
pay a better per cent. on the capital invested 
than does any other farm stock. 

One of the most profitable returns from poul- 
try is in early spring chickens. A pair of chicks 
weighing five or six pounds will sell for twice 
as much for broilersin July as the same weight 
of poultry will bring for chicken-pie at Thanks- 
giving, while the cost of production is but a 
trifle more. In this matter of chicken raising, 
it is the early chick that catches the coin. Ia 
this, as in every other business, there is a know 
how, and as in these sunny March days the 
hens are everywhere cackling for joy over their. 
new-laid eggs a few practical suggestions on 
this point may be timely. 

The first requisite for success in this business 
{s the proper breed. We want a chick that 
will develop quickly, and when developed has 
the flesh laid on in the right place. The large 
Asiatic fowls require too much time for growth. 
True, they are sometimes used as broilers at 
two months from the egg; but a regular chicken 
eater turns up his nose at sight of theirlong 
drumsticks and bony carcasses, and passes on 
till he finds a more plump, partridge-shaped 
bird. This he discovers in the Dominique, or 
their more fashionable descendants, the Ply- 
mouth Rocks. 

These birds feather early, have full, meaty 
breasts, are pony-built every way, are hardy 
as ponies, and make & Deir Ta on tie 
gridiron at two months than the Shanghai does 
at three. Their legs are yellow and their meat 
yellow and rich. The Dominiques are not so 
large as the Plymouth Rocks ; but they mature 
earlier, and, on the whole, we give them the 
preference. 

Of course, to secure broilers for June and 
July the chicks must be hatched in March and 
April, and must be pressed straight forward 
till they reach the gridiron. Any stunting is as 
fatal to the development of a chick as it is te 
that of a calf or any other animal. One day 
of starvation will excite feverish action and 
cause a loss of growth, which will not be com- 
pensated by a week of fat feeding. When first 
hatched, a chick needs no other food for a day 
or two than that which Nature has provided for 
him in his own body, and to tempt him to eat 
meal at this early period is as irrational as 
giving an infant a sausage to suck. The 
mother hen understands this, and never leads 
her brood out on a foraging expedition till they 
have rested for a day or two under her wings, 
after the great labor of breaking out from their 
lime-walled prisons. While in these prisons 
the food of the chicks has been eggs, and, not 
to make a too sudden change, hard-boiled eggs 
chopped up with wheat bread will give them a 
better start {o life than any other food. After 
a week’s diet of this kind, Indian meal and 
wheat middlings, mixed up with milk, can be 
gradually subsituted. Meal alone is too fatten- 
ing food and does not furnish material enough 
for bones and feathers. 

Too much value cannot be placed on milk 
for developing chicks. Milk contains every- 
thing essential to promote the growth of mus- 
cles, bones, feathers, and every part of the 
animal ; and the earliest matured and the best 
chicks every way that we have ever seen were 
milk-fed. It is not essential that the milk 
should be fresh. Taking off the cream re- 
moves carbon mainly—a cheap element, which 
is abundantly supplied by Indian meal. 
Skimmed milk and even loppered milk, will 
make chicks grow wonderfully fast. Boiled 
potatoes are also excellent for them, and, if 
chopped into a hash with some refuse meat, 
nothing delights them more, unless it is a fat 
angle-worm. Like all other animals, chickens 
like a variety of food, and their taste should be 
gratified. Among other things, they like fresh 
grass. Few farmers seem to be aware what a 
graminivorous animal a hen is. One of the 
best foods for hens in winter is rowen hay cut 
fine in a cutting-machine. 

Next to food, warmth and neatness are the 
essentials forthe rapid development of spring 
chickens. If hatched in March, they need an 





apartment in the hennery with a southern ex- 
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posure. No artificial heat is necessary, if only 
the room is tight and well glazed. During the 
night and most of the day they sleep in a warm 
feather-bed, which their mother tucks around 
them carefully. Cold and wet are as uncon- 
genial to a chick as to an infant, and are as sure 
te generate croup and pneumonia in one as in 
the other. In short, keep the chickens comfort- 
able. There is a power in comfort to make all 
kinds of animals thrive, which is poorly appre- 
ciated by the average farmer.— Massachusetts 
Proughman, 





DEPTH FOR COVERING SEEDS. 





THREE times the diameter of the seed to be 
planted fs the rule among market gardeners. 
And this rule in my experience holds good 
for most farm-crops, with the exception that 
most farm-fields are not got in so fine tilth as 
market gardens, and, therefore, seeds need to be 
planted somewhat deeper than they otherwise 
should. In other words, we have to cover 
twice or three times the depth we ought, be- 
cause the soil is stony or cloddy. Through 
this extra amount of lumpy earth the tender 
shoot has to push its way tolightand air. 
This is the first move the young plant makes, 
and the check from too much or unsuitable 
covering retards its vigor through all after 
growth. With fine, moist, and rich earth asa 
covering, plants get a vigorous start from the 
first, and are soon beyond danger from the 
allments which pertain to stunted growth. 
Seeds planted at the right depth, which is 
shallow, start their first roots inthe proper 
place and do not need to put forth a second 
series. No matter how shallow seed fs planted, 
provided the soil is in right condition, the plant- 
roots will be deep enough. I have often known 
wheat, barley, and oats sown broadcast on 
newly-plowed ground and never covered, ex- 
cept as rains washed the grain into the loose 
soil Such pieces never failed to make a vigor- 
oas early growth, and, if the sofl was rich 
enough, a good crop. This fact has often been 
noted by farmers; and yet nine out of ten think 
ita point gained if they put the seed, and 
especially winter grain, deep inthe ground. 
They have some ;@: theory that deep drilling 

ep covering of wheat will enable it to re- 
Miter; and, though a thousand facts 
‘this theory, the facts are forgotten 
ir is retained. Frost penetrates 
ps) to three feet deep here in 
ork, so that no depth of cover- 
S wheat from winter killing. In 
point of fact, ligtt frosts, reaching only two or 
three inches in depth, are much more damaging 
to wheat than the steady cold weather of win- 
ter, when the ground is frozen deeply all the 
time. 

For spring grain, and especially for barley, 
shallow covering is important. There is no 
frost to injure it; but the season for spring 
grain is so short that a little more or less in 
depth of sowing makes several days’ difference 
in time of ripening. In nearly half the barley 
and oats grown we find part that is green from 
unripeness, giving the grain a stained and rusty 
appearance. These stained grains are the pro- 
duct of seed that has been delayed in ripening, 
and in almost every case by being covered too 
deeply. With oats this does not make so 
much difference; but maltsters complain of 
barley that is uneven in ripening, and in sea- 
sons when barley is cheap will not buy it. 
Thousands of dollars are yearly lost by farmers 
from this cause, rendering barley in such 
seasons as the past unfit for anything but 
feeding purposes. Of all crops, barley should 
be sown at a uniform depth. For this pur- 
pose a drill, set as shallow as possible, is the 
best implement. If the soil is lumpy, do not 
set the drill deeper; but drag across the drill 
marks, finishing with a smoothing harrow 
and the roller, to mellow the surface and 
break down lumps. 

Some drills have what is called a zizag at. 
tachment, throwing every other tooth forward 
of the one beside it. It is very handyin]umpy, 
stony, or soddy ground; but it isa very poor 
thing forthe crop. Inever liked this way of 
putting in grain, and the more I see of it and 
think about it the more dissatisfied I become 
with it. On no account would I have grain of 
any kind put in by it On cloddy ground it 

seems very nice to see the lumps slipping by 
the drill-tubes, instead of being dragged before 
them ; but it is better to have a man follow the 
drill all day watching the tubes than to set 
them so that every alternate tube throws a 
ridge of thece hard clods over the next row of 
plants. What if the drill “won't half cover” 
the seed without being set on this fashion? 
What you call “not half covering the seed” is 
in all probability about the depth it should be 
put in. Follow the drill with the drag and 
roller, and the crop will be as good as the soil 
is capable of producing. What is quite as im- 
portant, the seed will be covered a nearly 
uniform depth, and the crop will all be ripe 
together. There is altogether more fear than 
need be that farm seeds will not be covered 


deeply enough, and this zigzag attachment 
to drills is only a device to enable shiftless 
farmers, who do not get their soil in proper 
condition before seeding, to leave the field 
after drilling looking nearly as well as if it had 
been properly prepared. What we want is not 
only to have the field appear in good condition, 
but to produce a good crop of evenly-ripened 
grain.—W. J. Fow er, in “‘ Rural New Yorker." 


Momnor Co., N. Y. 
$$ 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


Aw English gardener writes that his opinion 
is,and it ought to be of every observant garden- 
er, that it is the soil that is exhausted, and not 
the plants, when the fruit crop becomes light 
and worthless. He says: 


“Thave ten beds grown on the broadcast, 
or what some might term ‘lazy-bed’ system, 
which were all planted in 1866 and are con- 
sequently eleven years old. I had five years 
since doomed part of them to be broken up; 
but as press of work came on I was not able to 
do it. Being considered an extra job, it was put 
off. I thought I would help them through an- 
other year, having plenty of sewage at com- 
mand. I accordingly began during the winter 
months and gave them a thorough soaking; 
and in February or March following dressed 
them, or cut them down close to the crowns. 
I never cut my foliage off at any other time, as 
I consider it a bad plan. The year following 
I gathered an immense crop of very fine fruit, 
far exceeding in size and quality anything I 
had from them up to that time. I have since 
followed up the sewage system, giving a 
dressing every other year. I last year gave 
them a thorough dressing {p February with 
loam and good rotten dung from an old hot- 
bed. Again last summer I picked an extraord- 
inary crop of splendid fruit off them. I may 
just state the soil is of a free mixed gritty 
description and appears naturally suited to 
the growth of the strawberry. The plants now 
look as strong and as promising as ever. I do 
not say they are all the plants of eleven years 
since, as I believe as the old plants wear out 
they rise; and by my system of close trimming 
in the spring they are cut off as they rise 
above the surface. The only difference I make 
as to treatment is that during the spring, when 
I give sewage, I do not trim them so early; and 
{ find, as a rule, the fruit is not as early those 
years the liquid is used as {itis with manure 
dressing, which matters very little as a main 
crop. When they can be had, they are always 
in demand. My reason for not dressing so 
early when sewage is used is this: the foliage 
protects the crowns, whereas, if they are 
dressed early with a covering of manure, that 
is sufficient protection, I think.” 








WATERING PLANTS. 


To water window-plants at the right time 
and in the right way is no less important than 
potting them properly. The remark is made 
by acareful observer, in the fore part of the 
season, that her plants need very little atten- 
tion—" they never get dry.’”’ Then toward 
spring, when they are growing fast, she says: 
“T am hardly able to satisfy my plants, they 
absorb such a quantity of water.” In the for- 
mer case they are weak, trying to rally and 
build themselves up afresh. In the latter case 
they are hungry and robust, and assimilate 
nutriment rapidly. ‘“ But give us a rule,” says 
the amateur. There positively is none. No rule 
can be given. This magazine told us long ago 
that watering requires all one’s powers of 
observation, thought, and common sense, to 
perform properly. M. Van Houtte recom 
mended once, in the case of a greenhouse 
shrub, that it have “ plenty of air and intelli- 
gent waterings.”’ 

No one can tell how much or how little a 
plant may need. The nearest approach to a 
golden rule that I have seen {is given by one 
of our leading florists: ‘In proportion to 
the vigor of a plant should its food be sup- 
plied.” And this accords with the state- 
ments already made. Many maxims might 
be quoted from professional gardeners to 
emphasize the suggestions I have presented 
in regard to watering; and potting also. One 
says: ‘‘It is very difficult to get a small plant 
to live and grow in a large pot.” Another 
remarks: ‘‘ A rose will not bloom much until 
the pot is well filled with roots. The same 
may be said of many other plants. Therefore, 
small pots facilitate quick bloom.” 

Overpotting and overwatering are not the 
only sins against plant life; for too much 
dryness will kill some things outright, and 
overneglect to water often proves fatal to the 
plant. The mysterious collapse of a Chinese 
Primrose in winter and of Pilea serpentifolia 
is, doubtless, caused by the destruction of 
rootlets through frequent dryness; there not 
being enough heat and light for the plant to 
renew quickly these vital tissues. Hence, we 
cannot exercise too much care.—J. E. J., in 
“ American Garden.” 








ARTIFICIAL SWARMING OF BEES. 


To the many readers of your paper I will 
now endeavor to fulfill my promise, made some 
time since, in an article on “ Beebives,” and 
which was quite extensively copied in the 
Eastern papers. It has been the custom here- 
tofore, with many who have practiced artificial 
swarming of their bees, to perform the opera- 
tion about thus: By taking one or two frames 
of brood and bees from several different hives 
and putting the same in the new hive. From 
six to eight, and often ten, frames are fre- 
quently thus exchanged from full stocks into 
the new swarm, which we, as beekeepers, 
thought was all right. I have, too, frequently 
found the above plan objectionable in many 
respects. First, it takes usually the best brood 
from too many stocks at the same time. 
Second, it is quite likely, in placing so many 
parts of different families together, they too 
often get up a war of extermination. Third, I 
have often seen two or more colonies made 
queenless by the novice not properly under- 
standing his business in searching for queens ; 
thereby getting them killed inthe new swarm 
thus made up. 

I now give my plan, which I know to be best 
of any I have practiced for 20 years. First, let 
me say: Have all your hives made of exact size, 
inside measure. Then, when you have a good 
stock about ready to swarm naturally (which 
they will do if left alone), bring one of your 
new hives and set it near by the hive you pro- 
pose to divide. Open the new hive and take 
out two of the middle brood-frames. Then 
open your full stock, and swing frames apart 
gently, looking on both sides of the sheets of 
brood, until you find the one on which the queen 
is located, as you will see her traveling quite 
briskly among the bees. Now lift this frame 
out, leaving the queen and adhering bees on 
the same, which you will hang in your new 
hive. Also take one more full frame, with the 
adhering bees, and hang it along side the frame 
with the queen bee on, already in the hive. 
Now put your new empty frames in the old 
hive, leaving a full frame between the empty 
frames, and set this old hive ina new location 
and your new hive where the old stock stood, 
and your work is done. To your surprise, you 
will find it very strong and filling the balance 
of the frames rapidly, which is by far better 
than any natural swarm ever put into an empty 
hive, which is too often lost by going away ina 
day or two.—J. M. H., “in Prairie Farmer.” 








THE FARMER'S FRIENDS. 


THE swallow, swift, and nighthawk are the 

guardians of the atmosphere. They check the 

increase of insects, that otherwise would over- 

load it. Woodpeckers, creepers, and chicka- 

dees are the guardians of the trunks of trees. 

Warblers and fly-catchers protect the foliage. 

Blackbirds, thrushes, crows, and larks protect. 
the surface of the soil. Snipe and woodcock 
protect the soil under the surface. Each tribe 
has its respective duties to perform in the 
economy of Nature; and itis an undoubted 
fact that, if the birds were all swept away from 
off the earth, man could not live upon it, 
vegetation would wither and die, and insects 
would become so numerous that no living thing 
could withstand their attacks. 

The wholesale destruction occasioned by the 
grasshoppers, which have lately devastated 
the West, is undoubtedly caused by the thin- 
ning out of the birds—such as grouse, prairie 
hens, etc.—which feed upon them. The great 
and inestimable service done to the farmer, 
gardener, and florist by the birds is only becom- 
ing known by sad experience. Spare the birds 
and save your fruit. The little corn and fruit 
taken by them is more than compensated for by 
the vast quantities of noxious insects destroyed. 
The long-persecuted crow has been found, by 
actual experiment, to do far more good, by the 
vast quantity of grubs and insects he devours, 
than the little harm he does in a few grains of 
corn he pulls up. He is one of the farmer’s 
best friends.—Springfleld Republican. 





HORSES’ HABITS OF LYING DOWN. 


1 po not know why.a horse should not be as 
much rested and benefited by lying down as 
any other four-footed beast. A horse often 
sleeps standing up; and so does an ox. I 
know that it was claimed fora gray horse once 
as a special merit that he would not lie down 
unless his stall was well littered. Consequently 
all expense of bedding might be saved, as no 
doubt it had been. Horses are peculiar about 
lying down. It seems as if they knew their 
helplessness when in this position, and were 
bound never to expose themselves to danger. 

Although many may be lying down, every 
horse in a stable is on his feet at the slightest 
noise. It is, besides, almost universally re- 
garded, and usually true, as a sign of ill-health 
if a horse is found lying down in the day-time. 
Thaverecently come to the conclusion, how- 
ever, that if horses are perfectly easy in their 
minds they will take as much comfort in 
lying down as cattle do; and I can point to one 








stable, not my own, where spirited, well-fed 


horses may mie down at almost any 
hour of the day or night, and it comes from 
the perfect confidence —_ have in their 
groom.—Southern Planter 
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BRADLEY'S XL PHOSPHATE, 
faction, i rh twenty years, with universal satis- 
fo bush forward cropa fas backward spring, 
of ——— 100, 
BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston. 
grees. for which they are world-renowned, to t 
ENGLISH LAWN FERTILIZER. 
| into a fin “ " me r, it . much manos 
used for lawr aly apn cay a ET 
offensive — _ 
we ohis Fertilizer was first intro need. into this country 
= ye Soe by the Bradle' foreign reputation, 
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Englands garden vegetables, throughout New 
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BRADLEY FI FERTILIZER CO., 
(Sole Agents in the United States), 
27 Kilby Street, Boston. 
ae genuine unless bearing the sickle trade- 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is pg active, and reliable. Twelve el 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very Highe 
ard gt Quality. "Pree moderate Quality aaa stand- 





or, Gonn.; SHARPLE: 
Water Street, Philadelphia; or D. WOODR 
Lansingburg, N. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer professedly ron. Brof, W."o all 
soll —— a in each 

necticut ricultur: Station, 
analyzed ax of our differen tert ‘izers, = found in 
every case, as we — at they contained 
a larger perepat nge of. A ant-food elements 
than we claimed by the labels placed on each package. 
Send for Circulars, Address 


MATFIELD TERT gee co. sf 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, " Flour. 


LISTE Bron 
New Yo he ‘Omen oon 


~ P paaaaa a Faaies ai to send for 
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THE gr oat RAKE 


is made for farmers who 

want a first-class rake ata 

comparatively low = BR 
mo 


Front Street. 





wor! 
more durable than any 1y other 
rake. It is the most perfect 
and complete rake made. We also make a lower: -pricsd 
rake and the best aay” pte Rake in the marke 
der from the factory, i your dealer does not keep them. 
Send for circulars to 


J. H. THOMAS & SONS, Manufacturers, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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FERTILIZERS 


MADE FROM THE 


BLOOD AND BONES 
Cattle Slaughtered i in New York. 


‘*Americus”’ Ammoniated Bone Superphosphate. 
‘sAmericus’’ Pure Bone Meal eal and Flour. 
t@™ Send for Annual Circular, with descriptions of how and from what 
these Fertilizers are made. 


RAFFERTY & WILLIAMS, foot 44th St., East River, N. Y. 





“GET THE BEST.” 


The Genuine Blanchard Churn. 


Five Sizes Made for Family Use. They Continue to be the Standard Churns of the Country, 


THE BLANCHARD CYLINDRICAL FACTORY CHURN. 


FOUR SIZES MADE FOR FACTORY USE. 
They are made of perfect stock and the best workgeansbip, and are strong, simple, efficient, convenient, and 


THE BLANCHARD POWER BUTTER-WORKER. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


On receiving ¢ the retail price ($20), we will send one of these Power Butter-Workers to any responsible party, 


Whe name surprise 


simple and easy that ac 


every season. 


satiafaction, or the money will be refunded. 
and delight to see how the hardest part of dairy labor is, by this ingenious machine, made so 


hild fourteen years old can do it all. 


his is the only Butter-Worker made which can be ama operated with power. It will save its cost 
Address the Inventors and Sole Manufactu 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concord, N. H. 


The above goods may be obtained of any dealer in really first-class Dairy Implements in the United States. 








PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Peautiful Colors. 


r There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Economical. Shade. 


Any 
FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 
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rows, lodged or 
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Bradley’s Changeable Speed. Mower, 


king Bar, Perfect Pi 


(Established 1832.) 


| md B htest draft Mower in the world for length of cut. Has enclosed Gearing, Center Draft, Perfect Balance, 


tman and Connections. Has more good points and less complication than any other. 


BRADLEY’S SELF-DUMPING RAKE 


dumps the Easiest, Rakes the Cleanest. Any boy can operate it. Is acknowledged the best-made Rake in use. 


BRADLEY & CO.,8YRACUSE, N. Y. 













The Monitor Seed Drill. 





This is the most complete and puiiee Seed Drill ever invented. Itis radically 
goatee nthe and su) rr to all others. It is the only machine which measures 
an nope . 


& positive years ie exactly the come amount at each 


ante For full desert; 
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EMPIRE 


and TOOLS. THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST. 
Thousands in use. Send 3 cents for circular 
to EMPIRE FORGE CO., COHOES, N. Y. 
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LA DOWS’ 
Jointed Pulverizing and Smoothing 
DISC HARROWS. 





jointed in the center, is @ started to 


. r Circular and Price-list. 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N.Y., 
foe the the 2 United States, except = England States. 


RETT & § SEWALL, Bosto 
for forthe New England States. 


| SOMETHING TO HAMMER ON 


FOR FARMERS. 


ANVILS. 





Reliable, Efficient, 
use, Syng Bek perfect 


. is an implement no ‘een 
atrial. Send stamp for circu- 





a Hart <a 


PUMP. 


Water, riven te say Hight 
cacanes Ry Com- 
pressed r. 
intr auses Supplied Cheap 
ly and Certainly for 59 La Water Closets, Hot 
and Cold Water Faucets, etc. 
Fleney of Fresh Water for Stock on Farms. 
t Pump for ene, supplying 
Tans a for Mining p 
For Circular and Price- it adr 
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Manuf’r of the Hartford. Ax Automatic Pump, 
uccessor to the Hartford =o Pee. 
‘ord, U.S.A. 





_ pue‘ayqeang, 





(s 
Cor. Sigourney and Cushman S8ts., Hart 
T== Best FANNING MILLIN THE WORLD—OBTAINED 
CENTENNIAL AWARD AND GRAND MEDAL. 
BUY THE 


Motel “and "Coat Steel A. P. DICKEY 


Discs, 


Iv cLuaNs PeRvectiy 
Oats, Cunss, Cocxis 
and all foul matter from 
Wheatand Barley, It 
jes and separa’ 
seeding and marke 
cleans all kinds of smal 
sand will save any 
farmer its cost annually 


Addsens, A. P. DICKEY, Racine, Wis. 


Mass., Manufacturers 





RIMINTON AUMGOLIURAL 60, 


ILION, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT CLIPPER 
STEEL AND CARBON 


PLOWS, 


Cultivators, Cast-Steel 
Shovels, 
SCOOPS AND SPADES, 


(made without Welds or Rivets), 
HOES, 


Garden and Horse-Rakes, 
AND 
Agricultural Implements 
Generally. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 
57 Reade Street. 


G27" SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Warrior Mower Company's 
SPECIALTIES. 











THE ORIGINAL IMPROVED 


Randall Pulverizing Harrow! 
OVER 30,000 IN USE, 

Chilled Iron or Steel Disks, Center Jointed. Improved 
Stiffener Bar. Angle of Gangs jus ya Lever. 
= ustable Scrapers. The most convenient, ‘durable, 

ane NEW CORN. Cun, TIVATOR ! 23 
ree crope. as Perfec’ i Implement for workt 
‘es more than universal satisfaction. 
THE: ui Nig tVALED WARRIOR MOWER! 
Lightes , Easiest mm fost Durable Mower 
mete. oo 40,000 in es competing 
machines for any Jean or endurance. 
Send for Circulars to 


_WARRIOR MOWER CO.,, Little Falls, N.Y, 
CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 











What J. 0. Farrineron, Kurm Superintendent of the 
Maine State Colle @, Says: 

I have long doubted the p posal pilit Or constructing a 
Swivel Plow which would do good work on level or 
slightly a land. Iam no longer faithless, for 

seen rter Oak Swivel Plow” accom- 
plish this 


Manufactured solely ve THE HIGGANUM MAN 
UFACTURING COR gganum, Conn. Warehouse 
38 SouTH MARKET St., hee Mass. Send for circulars. 





SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


THE 


HUGHES SMOOTHING HARROW, 


; WITH CASTOR TOOTH. 
PERFECTION ATTAINED. 
It Supersedes all Smoothing Harrows. 


A PERFECT CORN CULTIVATOR. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 


HIGGANUM MANU'F'G CORP., 


HIGGANUM, CONN., 
Sole Manufacturers. 





Washburn & Moen Man't's Co, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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LILLY’S PATENT 


Butter - Worker: 


the Blacksmith’s and Machine 











eer on the farm one of these celebrated only “complete 
es ink warranted, and of the best material. —_ the sal: 
Hardened Cast Steel Face and Horn. | imitating hand work to 
Sizes, from 10 Ibs. to go Ibs., at from $2.00 to $8.00 the list of prominent dairymen 
st _ sizes at 9 cts. per ib. Ad ress, for Cir- now them. 
igen. FISHER & NORRIS, Cc. H. BR. TRIEBELS, 
and Only Manufacturers, Trenton,N.J. 316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving ja. Cleanliness, 
Durability, Crore en ness, Un 
MOR: BROS. Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
. Se mete mS 





DE V Oo E’S 
-Brilliant Oil- 
mended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 


chiets Ri Fire Departments, and Insurance Companies 
Roe Free from all faults in burning. THE 

EVOE MANUFACTURING CO., SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
80 BEAVER STREET, New York. 





- BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
ee yy Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
ARRANTED, C atalogue sent Free. 
WVANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


- MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


Manufacture a superior gr eiity of BELLS. 
Bee attention given to CH JH BEL is 
Cc Satalogues sent free to parties needing Bella. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 

Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADE MY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. improved 
Patent Mountings. é atalogues free. No agencies. 











‘RED HORSE POWDER, 


FOR ALL GENERAL DISEASES OF 
STOCK AND POULTRY. 





REFERENCES: 


HORSES CURED OF GLANDERS.— Aaron Snyder's, U. 
8. Assistant Assessor, Mount Actna, Pa. ; C. Bacon's, 
Livery and Exchange Stable, Sunbury, Pa. 

HORSES a OF FOUNDER.—Wolfe & Wilheim's 
Danville, Pa.; A. Ellis’s, Merchant, Washington- 
ville, Pa. ; J. Nice Sloanaker’s, Jerse y Shore, Pa. 


HORSE CURED OF LUNG FEVER.—Hess & Bro’s., 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


HORSE CURED OF COLIC,—Thomas Clingan's, Union 
County, Pa. 








OF CHOLERA.—H. Barr's, H. & A. Cad- 
ilton, Pa, 
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e 
HORSE POWDER, 


which can ined at any _ respectable drug store. 
If your hors@1s sick try, it. If not sick, use it and 
prevent his getting s sick: 







BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 
8 College Place, New York. 











tal and Physical Exhau tien, 
to Nervousness Diminished vit _ 


y, Weakene ray, 
Prepared according to the direct ons eet ‘E. N. Hors- 
ford, late professor in Harvard University. 
It makes a delicious drink, with water and su ar, in 


place of lime-juice or lemons, and supplies 
system the phogphates in a reliable way. 

A very largé le 1 been built up on prescriptions 
of Physicians) d it is highly recommended by all the 
leading Medical suthorities of this country. 


the 


further information, will be sup- 
plied ppl py mail to the manufacturers, 
PRUMPORD MEMICA WORKS, Providence, R. 1. 


CANCER 





Cured by Dr. Kmemas who has treated in 
Rome, N. Y., nearly 1 15,000 cases within the 
last 23 y years. Min’ , and the 
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MIDDLETOWH PLATE GOMPAIT' 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 
For Sale by ‘Leading Dealers rs Evorywhere. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


OPULAR 

White Engi Ponce lain Dinner ‘ot. TA Bases. $16 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 80 0 { 
Fine ¥ hite French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. . 7 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 8 60 
Fine White French China © ups and Saucers,doz, 2 
Chamber 60 ll | pieces, decorated, $4.50; white 3 (t 
LL HOUSE FURNISHNG GOODS. 

Goops ee WREKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIA 

Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed toes. on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and packed for transport 
mene po free of charge. Sent C. 0. D. or P.-O. money- 
order. 


WADE & CUMMING, 
Merchant Tailors 


AND CLOTHIERS, 


261 and 268 Eighth Ave., cor. 23d Street, 
GRAND OPERA HFUSE. 
A RARE and CHOICE SELECTION of the LATEST 


Spring ee 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC CLOTHS, 
SSIMERES, SUITINGS, Etc. 
for dln n's c ustom Orders, at 


POPULAR PRICES. 


Also a full assortment of 


FINE READY ee GARNER. 





'FOR SIX) DO L 
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Inlaundried, G 
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two styles. Finished for 

screw ‘stud. Cuffs or Bands. 
Length of Sleeve. Measure from 
around elbow, to knuckle of little: 
Also directions how to finish Bosom, 
Cuffs, Open Back or Front. 


McCULLOUCH & ROBERTSON, 


Shirt Manufacturers, Hartford, Conn. 
r f Mention this I aper. 


arm bent. 
ek ban band, and 





SECU RED BY USING 
THE 


. 
Rubber-Cushioned 
XLE 
AXLE. 
The most important and valuable improvement ever 
made in the construction of carriages. No pleasure 
vehicle of any size or class is perfect without it. Safe 
and omy riding pave ly assured, also great saving in 
pd and tear. her device or springs of any kind 
roduce the same results. Even Invalids can now 
ride over rough and uneven pavements and roads 
— discomfort and fatigue. 


Approved and used by leading gorriene builders in 
all sections of the country and in Europe. 


Axles and Wheels. 


The latter, fully ironed with the cushioned boxes, cor. 
rectly set ‘and fitted ready for use, can be obtained of 
the two noted wheel manufacturers, 


8.N, BROWN &C0., Dayton, Ohio; 
THE NEW HAVEN WHEEL 00., 


New Haven, Conn., 
who have special facilities for doing the work per- 
fectly and at the least possible expense. 
Send for Circulars and Testimonials. 


THE RUEBER-CUSHIONED ABLE C0, 


Broadway ond 43d St. (Long Aere), N. ¥. 


“THE WHITE.” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE is the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 
potssiens, - got is almost 
aiiines m4 










« Serew the Finger 


AS TIGHT AS YOU. CAY, 


_ ah . >» that’s rheumatism ; one turm more, that's gout,” is a famil 
S E L r + a9 | iar description of these two diseases. Though cach may 
and does attack different parte of the system, the cause is 


believed to be a poisonous acid in the blood, Purify this 
by the use of TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. It will do its 
work spéedfly and thoroughly. It is the great friend of 
the sufferer from rheumatism and gout. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. — 
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A. RAYMOND ¢ €0., 


Cor. FULTON AND NASSAU STS., New York City, 


CLOTHIERS, 


AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS FOR 
MEN AND BOYS, 
Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


| Our Stock is one of mie. Saieei. Sin the City, and contains 


all the Newest and Best Styles in the Market. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 


at prices which defy competition, and every 
Suit guaranteed as represented. 


Samples, Price-List, and Rules for Self-Measure- 
ment Sent by Mail to Parties wishing 
Garments Made to Order. 


PERRY & GUS "| 


‘The Eclipse “VICTORIOUS.” 


At Centennial Exhibition, 1876, awarded 
MEDAL OF HONOR AND DIPLOMA OF MERIT. 


“Strongest Wind Engine Made,” 


Victorious at Paris over Nineteen Other Mills 
Invented in 1866 and Tested over Twelve Years. 
Thousands in use. Over 90 First Premiams and Medals received for superiority over 


ther Mills. 
Protected by POE OE LNA AO ee Teno, 
‘atents anc rom W si 8 Cc 

ect : t t Fy oan Oihe Be ler Gombe 15 Be t. terial 
d not to blow away ns ent. more mai al 

=i wees more power and lant’ longer than an windmill lmade. Constructed 
chiefly of wr wrought and malleable fron and cannot break or wear out. Has the surest 
regulation, and can be set to run fast or slow. The only licensed Mill to use Side Vane 
lator which is pence oe inet all sudden storms. is Mill has been adopted on 50 

of the le adding railro: is pronounced by railroad officials as the most ‘complete 

Windmill made. We build 1 27 sizes of Mills, with 1 to 40 horse power, for Farm Pw 
Stock, Grinding, Irrigating, Drainage, Railway and Mine Pumping, ‘and all power purposes. Send for 7th id te 


Caralowue: SALMON, Secretary Eclipse Windmill Co., Beloit, Wis. 


“AMERICAN!” HURDLE FENCE.| JNVALID RECLIWNG 
. pase: are (tht ROLLING CHAIRS. 


i LULL 
MAALAAL 











Paannee ST RRR ate 


‘or tri 14 ching | the tam 
S os ey se SP Mente fan vout 


oe. 


tioner or Perry's Pens. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
Sole Ag’ts for U: 8, New York. 
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ON iae ft eerie. 


PORTABLE IRON FENCE. 
The designs show 4+ vy patterns and 
how packed for shi 
A superior pense Fo ‘or ene, farms, and 


— a 3 cents.per Faot ! 
tw Call or send Reb arctines le | 


5 | 3 “(ition andi niet ate, Pa. 
Mill Stones and Corn Mills, 
ans make Burs Burr um i Stamee, Portable Mills, 
and Gearing pcolally da ‘edapied 4 ater Whats Pulleys, 


ail 
ee 











CARRIAGE made! 
utility, convenaes com 
to any Write _us f 


SILVER - PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britaxnia Company, 


NO. 46 EA§T 14th STREET, 


UNION ON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





FASHIONABLE 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


ISSUED BY 


MESSRS. DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 


Art Stationers, 


STORE OF THE MERIDEN COMPANY, 
46 EAST 14th STREET, 


Union Square South, 
NEW YORK, 
ARE THE 
Correct, Fashionable, and Artistic 
Invitations of thts Season. 


CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


We do not care to ask a: Fontens to act Seetrary to 
their judgment as to what 1s good for them ; but, when 
you think you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 
pouring into it nauscous drugs, turn your attention to 
that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 


“SAPANULE,” 


Get a bottle and test its marvelous pewer. It 
reaches every part of the organism, cleansing away all 
obstructions, drawing inflamed and impoverished 
blood from weak and diseased parts to the surface, 
and, by absorption, returning the life-current purt- 
fied, to sustain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot 
live where SAPANULE is applied. It is a certain and 
prompt cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago or Backache, and Headache. No prepara: 
tion ever offered to the’ public is so prompt antl sute 
ineusing and beeing 00 SDR enn Soar 





ism. Womnde, tre new or old, 
hicks et fovea ahem ast 
iha‘oabed, 'iey'1 and, if not selon, call tor your 
money and get it. 


Pint and Quart Bottles, 50 cents and $1. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SAMUEL GERRY & COMPANY, 
PROPRIETORS, 

237 Broadway, New York. 





SOMETHING 
NEW. 
THE UNIQUE HAIR-CRIMPER. 
lean ae a en 


‘A 


Teens ie 25. 


4 Wi 


Su ty Btrect, Boston, 


FOOD CURE 


TRADE 








THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


every quart of which contains the vital nutritive qual. 
ities in one bushel of wheat, in l ne “ ons 
without fermentation (thus retain ing the atural 
vitalized condition), will relieve all debility of the 
Nervous System and Digestive Organs, Sin- 
gle bottle sent by — re ee of $1. 





Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY. 15 West 23d §t. New York; 
p Dr. J. ROBIE WOO ‘OOD, 64 West 17th St., New York ; 
E. SUTTON N SMITH, irving Place, See York ; 
Pre 4th 8 A igh ceome 3 
and othe: Circulars sent free. goia by 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, New Yo 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St., New York; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 





Hydraulic Rams. 
nes, P and 
yes Yard 


them by 

hibition at Paris France, in 
1967; Vienn Austria, ie 
873; and Centennial 
bition. 976. 

Tutention Gela Watches. 


ach. Chains 
nai S +e +f oan the same. Bent C 
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to Flour Mills. Send 
nah T.NOYE & SON, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ecg Catalogue o 
tampa. J. SO Con mire. West Gen toe 
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“Tur INDEPENDENT” Press, Nos. 21 anp 23 Rose STREET, 
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